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. . . Under the burning slopes, 
Where summer through the oleanders blow 
Rose-red among the shadows, and the air 
Is lightly scented with the myrtle bloom. 

— R. Roop. 


I 


KATHARINE SHERMAN, the Ameri- 
can girl who loved Poros so well that 
this was the third time in two years 
that she was staying in the island, had 
crossed over this morning to one of the 
old gardens on the mainland, where 
the trees grow so low down on the sea- 
shore that the overhanging branches 
often dip in the water. 

One of the strong north winds, that 
sometimes blow in July and August, 
was covering the sea with frothy white- 
capped waves, and Katharine had been 
drenched two or three times with the 
salt spray while crossing over from the 
island in the sailing-boat. It had been 
delicious, though, with the boat heel- 
ing over, the sail spread to the fresh 
wind, one of old Louka’s boatmen with 
his hand on the small ropes ready to 
let the sail slip down at any unexpected 
gust, and Dino, the son of Yoryi the 
blind one, sitting at the helm. 
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Katharine had only arrived the day 
before, and had found her old room in 
the little pink-washed hotel on the quay 
duly kept for her. Dino was the first 
old acquaintance she had met. He 
told her shyly that he was earning in- 
dependent wages now, ever since the 
last Feast of the Virgin, and could pro- 
vide his own boots. Katharine glanced 
inquiringly at his bare brown feet, but 
was promptly told that the boots were 
naturally only for Sunday and holiday 
wear. When, after a good deal of tack- 
ing, the boat touched at the little 
wooden pier of the garden, Katharine 
Jumped out, paid the men and told 
them not to wait. She would walk back, 
she said, through Galata, and cross 
where the port narrowed. 

She ran to the end of the long ave- 
nue of cypress trges—so tall that only 
a narrow strip of deep summer-blue 
sky showed above them — and halfway 
back again, before she stopped to rest, 
leaning against one of the straight, rug- 
ged trunks. 

Good God, how beautiful it was! 

How glad she felt that she had re- 
fused to follow her sister to Switzer- 
land, but had braved the heat of a 
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summer in Greece to see her beloved 
Southern land in all its splendor. 

It was even more beautiful than she 
remembered it. 

Below the cypress trees the taller 
straggling branches of the oleanders 
formed an archway, and she stood un- 
der a perfect glory of rose-red and white 
blossoms. Many of these climbed right 
up into the trees, and stood out in 
vivid rose-pink against the dense black 
foliage. Behind her wasa long vine-clad 
pergola, heavily laden with bunches of 
still unripe grapes; before her, away 
down the avenue, the wide wooden 
gate, between its tall stone posts, lead- 
ing out to the shore. One of the sides 
was thrown back, and through theopen- 
ing the deep sapphire of the sea gleam- 
ed in the sun blaze, while showers of 
dazzling white spray covered the little 
pier. 

Katharine thought that she knew 
Poros in all its phases and was familiar 
with all its lovely changes, but this 
summer wind was new to her. 

Slowly she came down the avenue, 
drinking in the beauty and the light, 
and listening to the continuous chirp- 
ing of the tettix on all sides of her. 

In the open space down by the gate, 
the wind was tossing the tops of the 
giant eucalyptus trees to and fro, turn- 
ing their feathery bunches of narrow 
leaves into blurs of whitish green. Long 
strips of bark hung in loose ends, laying 
bare the smooth gray-blue trunks. 

They were picking lemons in the gar- 
den. The gatherers, women and child- 
ren, carried their laden panniers on their 
shoulders into the spacious white-wash- 
ed barn, where the packers awaited 
them. 

Katharine stood in the open door- 
way, looking in. 

It was cool and pleasant inside. On 
the broad sill of the low window the 
water was cooling for the workers, in 
rows of earthen jars. The lemons lay 


in yellow heaps on the floor, and the 
women and girls were twisting them 
with incredible rapidity into fine tis- 
sue-paper wrappers, and laying them 
in rows in the small cases, bound for 
Odessa or Roumania. 

Many of the workers looked up 
smiling. The foreign lady with her 
light step, her pretty clothes and shin- 
ing dark hair, was a familiar figure to 
most of them, and in a vague way they 
were pleased to see her in Poros once 
more. 

The master of the garden, a thin 
man bearing an old historic name, came 
forward with words of greeting and the 


_offer of a seat, but Katharine would 


not stay. She could not rest long in 
one place. She longed to see and en- 
joy everything at the same time. And 
when she stood a few moments later 
in the lemon-orchard, where beyond 
the wall the sea-line showed purple, — 
Homer’s ‘wine-colored’ sea, — where 
the scent of the lemon-blossom and 
the myrtle, and the shivering of the 
eucalyptus leaves were about her, all 
the old island sights, and scents, and 
sounds, she felt as though she might 
open her arms wide, and clasp them to 
her heart. 

Suddenly, in the distance, among the 
many workers who came and went, 
filling their panniers, Katharine recog- 
nized a familiar figure. 

The woman came slowly through the 
orchard, out of the shade of the many 
trees, into the clearer opening. 

She wore a white kerchief which 
shaded her face, and whose ends were 
tied round her throat. The long sleeve- 
less coat hung round her in straight 
folds. A large pannier full of lemons 
was on her shoulder. With her left 
arm she steadied the pannier, while 
her right hung loosely by her side. 

On the trees behind her the fruit 
hung in yellow clusters, and the wav- 
ing leaves made patches of shadow and 
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light on her kerchief. She walked 
slowly, being heavily laden, and some- 
times lifted her face to meet the 
breeze. She was a large woman, and 
all her movements were simple, free, 
almost classic. 

*Myrto, it is you?’ exclaimed Kath- 
arine. 

The woman’s face lighted up as she 
brought down her pannier and rested 
it on the ground beside her. Her lips 
parted in a smile of glad welcome. 

‘You have come to Poros again! 
That is well. Our hearts have pained 
for a sight of you.’ 

“It is very sweet of you to say so, 
Myrto.’ 

Katharine’s Greek was distinctly 
original, and her genders and tenses 
wonderfully mixed, but she talked 
fluently enough, and always succeeded 
in making herself understood. 

“Yes,’ she continued, ‘of course I 
have come again. Did I not say I 


would? Do you think anything would 
keep me away from Poros, once I was 


in Greece?’ 

‘And the lady, your sister?’ 

‘The lady, my sister, was with me 
in Athens, but she found it became too 
hot. She hates the blue sky when it is 
always without clouds. Just fancy 
that, Myrto! So she took her husband 
and the dear little girl, and they all 
went off to Switzerland, where it will 
rain as much as they like. You do not 
know where Switzerland is, do you, 
Myrto?’ 

‘Switzerland,’ repeated the woman 
slowly; ‘is it in Europe where the 
lemons are sent?’ 

“Yes, it is in Europe, but then so are 
we here.’ 

‘No,’ corrected Myrto, ‘the garden 
here is on the Peloponnesus, opposite 
Poros.’ 

‘Still it is part of Europe.’ 

Myrto looked puzzled. 

‘I do not know,’ she said at last. 
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“You are learned, and know many 
things; but so we say here, this is 
the Peloponnesus, and Poros is oppo- 
site, and the lemons go in the ships to 
Europe.’ 

An old woman came shuffling up to 
them, with bent back and outstretched 
hand. 

Katharine greeted her kindly. 

“How are you, Kyra Marina? how 
is the bad knee? quite well again now? 
And do you always make such fine 
preserves of the little green lemons as 
you used to do? You must make some 
more for me to take back to my little 
niece. She does love them so!’ 

“At your service always,’ answered 
the old dame. ‘But we must wait for 
the next crop; these are too large now.’ 

Katharine nodded smilingly, and 
turned again to the younger woman. 

“And Leftheri, Myrto? Is he well? 
Does he catch much fish in the new 
boat?’ 

The woman did not reply. She half 
turned aside, fingering the lemons in 
the high pannier. 

Something in her attitude surprised 
Katharine. This was not a shy young 
girl, but a woman who had been al- 
ready married some months the last 
time she had seen her. 

‘How is your husband?’ she repeated 
curiously. 

Myrto kept her face almost entirely 
turned away, but Katharine could see 
the shiver that ran through her whole 
body. She did not notice the pursed- 
up lips of the old woman behind her. 

“What is it?’ she asked boldly, as- 
certaining by a rapid glance that Myr- 
to’s kerchief was white. ‘Where is 
Leftheri?’ 

‘Gone,’ muttered the woman at last, 
without turning round. 

Katharine sprang toward her. 

‘Gone! what do you mean? Where? 
How?’ 

‘I cannot tell you here,’ answered 
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Myrto in a colorless voice. ‘If you 
come some day to my house as you 
used to do, I will tell you, perhaps.’ 

‘Gone!’ repeated Katharine in 
amazement; ‘gone for long do you 
mean? but where?’ 

‘No,’ broke in Kyra Marina, ‘gone 
for always; gone where the men go 
who do not care for their lives, who 
are driven away by evil ways, and bad 
words; gone to the sponge-fishing.’ 

‘To the sponge-fishing!’ echoed Kath- 
arine in dismay; ‘with the sponge- 
divers? Leftheri?’ For she had lived 
enough in the islands to know a little 
of what such going meant. 

Kyra Marina blinked her small 
wicked eyes set in a brown network 
of wrinkles. 

‘Tell the lady about it,’ she com- 
manded authoritatively. ‘Wherefore 
will you be dragging her to your house? 
Is it a place for her, and you a de- 
serted woman? Do you think perhaps 
that people care to come to you now?’ 

‘No,’ said Myrto meekly, ‘I know; 


few come.’ Then turning to Katharine, 
‘I brought no shame to my man, God 
be my witness, but he would flare up 
easily, and we often had hard words. 
Anger rises quickly in me too. I had 
no mother to teach me patience. I al- 
ways wished him to work harder, and 


do more than the others. I told him 
every day that he was lazy,— too 
often, perhaps. Then one day that 
dawned badly I said it had been better 
I had married Penayi, the miller’s son: 
him who had asked for me. I said I 
should have fared better. I did not 
mean it really, it was just the evil mo- 
ment that made me speak the words. 
But he believed them. You do not 
know these things, but it is a madness 
that comes over you.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Katharine gently, ‘yes, 
I know.’ 

‘And just then,’ continued Myrto, 
‘there were those sponge-captains here, 
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the dogs! drinking at Sotiro’s, tempt- 
ing the lads, offering much money — 
and that night he went off with them. 
That is all.” Then, in a hard voice, 
“Now you need not come to my house.’ 

‘No, no, of course she need not,’ 
piped the old crone shaking her head. 

Katharine turned on her fiercely. 

‘Please not to answer for me, Kyra 
Marina.’ Then to Myrto very simply, 
‘Of course I shall come to see you, 
Myrto, perhaps to-morrow.’ 

Others were gathering round them 
by this time, so Katharine wished them 
good-day and made her way through 
the trees and up the long avenue to 
where an old gate, built under an arch- 
way thickly lined‘with swallows’ nests, 
led out of the garden. 

She entered a narrow lane between 
high stone walls, green with overhang- 
ing plants. The rough path was shaded 
by the walnut and mulberry trees of 
the gardens on each side. 

At first she walked along with bent 
head and troubled face. Myrto’s story 
had saddened her, and besides this, 
other thoughts had been awakened 
which she had been resolutely lulling 
to sleep for many days now. 

‘It is a madness that comes over 
you — it is a madness—’ she repeated 
over and over again. 

But by the time she emerged from 
the narrow walled-in path on to the 
seashore at Galata, she had shaken off 
her preoccupation, and was walking 
rapidly, with her shoulders well set 
back, her face lifted to the breeze, and 
her lips slightly apart. 

Galata had grown since she had seen 
it last. Little straw-thatched sheds, 
open on all sides, where coffee and 
masticha were served, had been erected 
close to the sea, and many new houses 
had been built on the slopes among the 
olive trees. 

Katharine loved it all, every step of 
the way, every sight and sound. . 
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The boat in which she crossed over 
to Poros, painted in vivid blue-and- 
green stripes, with its sail of many 
patches, charmed her. The short cross- 
ing of scarcely two minutes was breezy 
and sunny, and the island, as she drew 
nearer and nearer to its amphitheatre 
of old sun-baked houses, overshadowed 
by the brown man-faced rock, gave her 
the impression of a monster living 
cinematograph. 

She jumped out of the boat, search- 
ing eagerly for known faces. The crew 
of urchins, that always haunted the 
quay, were the first old acquaintances 
she met. It was holiday-time, and they 
were nearly all there: Nasso, Yoryi, 
Mitso, Stavro, Kosta, Niko, Aristidi, 
Andrea, Savva, all in various degrees of 
tattered undress, all smiling and crowd- 
ing round the quickly recognized ‘for- 
eign lady,’ the well-remembered dis- 
tributer of kouloutria and lepta in the 
past. 

It was good to see it all again, just 
as she had dreamed of it so often. 
The brilliant flame-red, grass-green, 
and sky-blue little boats rocking on the 
waves outside the sea-wall; the fruit- 
sheds with their panniers of ripe to- 
matoes, mounds of yellow melons, and 
purple aubergines, with the enormous 
over-ripe yellowish cucumbers, that 
only Poriote digestions can tackle with 
impunity. The groups of old men, 
sitting cross-legged under the scanty 
shade of the acacia trees, mending their 
fishing-nets; the old fountain standing 
close to the sea, with its marble dol- 
phins twisting their tails round a tri- 
dent on the one side, and the waves 
splashing on the other; Pappa Tha- 
nassi, the priest, who passed, bowing 
gravely, laying his hand on his breast 
as he did so; the familiar greeting of 
Kyr Apostoli, the baker; Barba Stathi’s 
old donkey, Kitso, waiting patiently 
outside the oven till his load of thyme 
should be lightened. 
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At last she stood on the steps of the 
little hotel, and gazed seaward before 
making up her mind to enter. The 
waters of the bay heaved and sparkled 
in the dazzling light, far away to the 
great mass of the Sleeper, whose high- 
est peaks, seen dimly through the heat 
haze, might have been taken for clouds. 
The steamer from Pireus was just 
turning the corner by the lighthouse, 
and numbers of little boats started out 
to meet her. 

Katharine ran quickly up to~the 
balcony of her room, and with her 
opera-glasses carefully scanned every 
passenger who disembarked. When the 
last one had been rowed out to the 
quay, and the steamer had weighed her 
anchor and was on her way to Nauplia, 
Katharine laid down her glasses with 
a sigh, and began a long letter to her 
sister at Grindelwald. 


II 


Myrto, with the red earthen pitcher 
full of water on her shoulder, climbed 
up the rocky street in the fast-fading 
light, pushed open the door of her 
little low house, and closing it behind 
her, went into the dim, close room. 

It was a small room and her loom, 
with the blueand white threads stretch- 
ed tightly across it, took up nearly all 
the space between the solitary window 
and the open fireplace, —an_ old- 
fashioned one, this, with an overhang- 
ing whitewashed mantel, and a deep 
flounce of faded cotton stuff nailed 
underneath it. Over the loom, a plate- 
rack, ornamented with bright green 
paper cut into fantastic shapes, held 
five white plates and two cups. Be- 
sides the rack there was also a little 
painted cupboard let into the wall, 
high up beyond the fireplace, for the 
safe-keeping of the better crockery. 
On a shelf on the other side stood half 
a melon, two tomatoes and a big hunch 
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of brown bread. Two hens and a cock 
were walking unconcernedly over the 
loom, picking up stray crumbs which 
had fallen on it. 

Myrto set down her pitcher from 
her shoulder with an effort, filled the 
smaller drinking one and set it to cool 
outside on the ledge of the small court- 
yard at the back. Cool water is a seri- 
ous question in Poros. The nights were 
long and hot; Myrto, who did not 
sleep much, was often thirsty. Treading 
heavily, she came back into the room, 
and carefully stopped up the mouth of 
the larger pitcher with a green lemon 
which she had brought with her from 
the garden. 

Suddenly she let herself drop on a 
low stool, leaning her head against the 
wooden post of the loom. She felt 
faint and sick. Her back ached as if it 
would break, and her knees trembled 
as she tried to stretch her legs to give 
them more ease. She had been down to 
the fountain quite late, hoping to meet 
no one. But Kyra Marina had been 
there. The other women had taken 
her turn, she said; there was no respect 
left for old age. Myrto had tried to 
keep silence, but she had been soon 
overwhelmed by a torrent of words. 

‘Yes,’ the old woman wound up, 
“Leftheri may have been lazy enough, 
and easily roused to anger, but you 
must have broiled the fish on his very 
lips, my girl, to make him go off so, 
and to such work. Do you know that 
the poor divers are the slaves of the 
sponge-captains? That they keep them 
down in the sea till they burst if they 
do not bring up many sponges the first 
time, and throw them into a dark 
hold to rot when their legs are seized 
and they can work no more? Are they 
few, the strong men who have returned 
crippled for life? Like enough, if ever 
you see your man again, he will be 
dragging his legs after him, and then 
you may have him lying there on a 
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mattress, a useless log all the rest of his 
days. And that will be bad work to 
remember, my girl. To have driven a 
man away from his country, and his 
house, by your evil tongue! Eh, but 
there are few have a good word for 
you now.’ 

‘I know,’ sobbed Myrto. 

Poros gossip would have it that 
Kyra Marina’s own daughter and son- 
in-law had been driven to seek work 
out of the island, to escape her railing 
tongue. It is true this was long ago, 
and with her age her memory may 
have been failing her. 

‘I am sorry,’ she continued, ‘that 
you are with child. It is bad enough 
to be born a widow’s child, but worse 
still to havea deserted wife for mother.’ 

She would probably have gone on for 
some time in this encouraging strain 
had not her victim at last seized her 
pitcher, only three quarters full, and 
started homeward, leaving the old 
woman muttering behind her. 

But now as she sat there, weary and 
sick in mind and body, every cruel 
word came back to her with renewed 
force. Her poor man! a slave to those 
brutes! Left to rot in the dark hold 
of a rolling ship or sent off with both 
legs paralyzed. He who was so proud of 
his strength and agility. He the best 
dancer in the Skyrto dance at the Vithi 
fair! Myrto clasped her hands together 
as she half sat, half crouched there in 
the gloom, and broken words of prayer 
escaped her. 

“My little Virgin, have mercy upon 
me! Pity me, my little Virgin! Stretch 
out your hand and save my poor man. 
I have been bad, yes — but save him 
and bring him back hale and sound for 
the sake of the child that lies heavy 
within me.’ 

She lifted her head and clasped her 
hands over her burning eyes. 

Would the Holy Virgin listen to her? 
What had she done to be heard? Little 
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by little the vague notion of some 
necessary sacrifice took form in her 
tired brain. She could scarcely drag 
her limbs to the fountain this evening 
after her hard day’s work in the garden, 
and on the morrow she had meant to 
sit at her loom all day for a rest. But 
she decided that instead of this she 
would go on foot to the Monastery, 
and repeat her petition to the Virgin 
up there in the Chapel, lighting a 
candle before the icon which the Italian 
painter had painted. 

But even then— what? Was there 
any hope? Would her prayers, her can- 
dle, her pilgrimage, help her man ever 
so little? They let them rot in the 
hold, Kyra Marina had said. Rot! that 
meant what? Ah, yes, she knew! Had 
not the sailors of the little transport 
ship which had been sent out by the 
Government to overlook the sponge- 
diving, told their women, and had 
not their women repeated it at the 
fountain? Had she not heard the grue- 
some tale of the poor young man from 
Smyrna, rescued by the officers of the 
transport ship from the clutches of one 
of those sponge-captains, only to die of 
advanced gangrene three days later? 
Had not the sailors spoken of the fes- 
tering wounds caused by long neglect; 
by days and nights spent untended 
ona loathsome mattress in a filthy, 
noisome hole? Had not these wounds 
been described in all their sickening 
details by those who had seen them 
with their own eyes—aye, and not 
only seen them! — 

Myrto dropped her head on _ her 
breast and swayed backwards and for- 
wards with clenched teeth, as the pic- 
ture arose before her. 

A lull came, and she heard footsteps 
approaching. Then a tapping at the 
closed door. 

She knew at once that it must be 
Katharine. No one else in Poros had 
that light, springy step. The old people 
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shuffled; the young ones, being gener- 
ally laden, or tired, trod heavily; and 
the little children pattered. Besides, no 
one but the ‘foreign lady’ would have 
dreamed of knocking at the door. 

She opened it at once and Katharine 
entered; a trim figure in white linen, 
holding a bunch of pink oleanders in 
one hand, and a tall shepherd’s stick in 
the other. 

‘I have been up to the Temple of 
Poseidon,’ she announced, ‘right up to 
the top with Barba Stathi, though I 
never once got on to Kitso’s back. It 
was hot, but I did it, and now I am 
tired and thirsty. So I thought I would 
rest for a little here, and have a talk 
with you at the same time.’ 

‘Welcome,’ said Myrto simply. ‘ Will 
you sit here?’ spreading a clean cloth 
on the second stool. ‘Or will you come 
into the sala? there is a sofa there.’ 

‘Oh, here; certainly.” Then, catch- 
ing sight of the woman’s face, of the 
eyes that had no light in them, of the 
waxen color which made the strong, 
arched eyebrows look too black, ‘ You 
poor thing!’ she exclaimed, ‘what have 
they been doing to you? Sit right here 
beside me, and tell me all about it.’ 

But Myrto would not hear of it. 

Katharine had said she was thirsty. 
She must drink first: drink out of one 
of the glasses kept in the little wall- 
cupboard, a thin glass with a gold rim, 
and a gold fox engraved on one side. 
Myrto wiped it very carefully and 
filled it from the drinking-pitcher out- 
side, explaining to Katharine as she 
came and went, that she need have no 
scruple about drinking of the water, 
as she herself never drank from the 
mouth of the pitcher, as some of the 
villagers did, but always used a cup 
or a tin dipper. 

Then she placed the filled glass on 
a little round tray, and beside it a small 
pot of small lemons preserved, which 
Kyra Sophoula, a kind neighbor, she 
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said, had given her, and one of the 
six silver spoons which had formed part 
of her dowry. This tray she presented 
to Katharine, standing before her 
while Katharine served herself. Only 
when the duties of hospitality were 
over could Katharine persuade her to 
sit down again. 

“What were you doing when I came 
in? You must not let me stop your 
work,” she said. 

‘I was doing nothing. I often sit 
idle now, with my hands crossed.’ 

‘Ah, but that is bad!’ exclaimed 
Katharine with swift Anglo-Saxon en- 
ergy; ‘there is nothing like work, you 
know, to make you forget troubles.’ 

Myrto shook her head. ‘There is 
always work enough,’ she said in a 
tired voice, ‘if one would not starve. 
Besides, as you see, there is the chiid 
that will come soon, and I am often 
heavy and tired.’ 

Katharine knew Poros ways and 
talk. ‘May it be safely born, and live 
long to be a joy to you,’ she said in a 
grave, compassionate voice. ‘Tell me, 
at least,’ she added after Myrto had 
thanked her, ‘what you were thinking 
of, since you were not doing anything.’ 

‘I was thinking that to-morrow I 
shall go to the Monastery.’ 

‘To the Monastery? You?’ 

“Yes, on foot; to light a candle before 
the icon of the Holy Virgin. — Ah, yes, 
I know what you would say — you are 
foreign, you speak our language, but 
you do not know our Faith, and you 
will say that it will do no good; that 
I cannot walk so far. But I can, and 
I will, and it must do good.’ 

‘Why should it not do good?’ said 
Katharine quietly. ‘And if it makes 
you any happier, of course you must 
go. Only you must rest when you get 
there.’ 

‘Yes, I will rest.’ 

‘How long ago is it that Leftheri 
went?’ 
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‘Very soon it will be eight months.’ 

‘Then,’ asked Katharine, hesitat- 
ingly, ‘had you—I mean did he 
know?’ — 

‘No,’ said Myrto, ‘he did not know 
anything.’ 

‘Poor Myrto! If he had known he 
would never have left you.’ 

‘I do not know — perhaps not. He 
wished for a child. But perhaps also 
he bore all he could. What can a man 
do when a woman is always angry, and 
has evil words ready when he returns 
from his work? Ah, Kyra Marina 
was right, you should not come to my 
house! I ama bad woman! Not in 
deeds —not — that I swear on my mar- 
riage-wreath — but in words — Ah, 
God, did I not tell him it were better 
I had married another man! I, his 
wife! There are some words no man 
can forgive; words that the longest 
life is too short to forget in.’ 

Katharine started a little, and lean- 
ing forward looked into Myrto’s face. 

‘Do you think so, Myrto? Are there 
any unforgivable words? Then more 
than ever should I come to your house 
and sit with you, and listen to you — 
for I too have spoken such.’ 

“You! to whom? You are not mar- 
ried?’ 

“No— but there is some one — I am 
— I wasengaged to. You understand?’ 

‘T understand — you were betrothed. 
Your parents had exchanged your 
rings, though the priest had not yet 
exchanged your wreaths.’ 

“Well, not quite,’ said Katharine, 
‘but it comes to the same thing.’ 

“Was he foreign also? — was it in 
your own country?’ 

‘He is not Greek; but not of my 
own country, either; he is an English- 
man. Never mind, I cannot explain. 
Anyway, a foreigner here, like myself. 
And it was not in my own country we 
met, but in Athens. We stayed many 
months there, and traveled together 
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with some other people. And when we 
found out, Myrto, that we loved each 
other very much, we were betrothed as 
you cali it, though there was no cere- 
mony, we just knew it ourselves.’ 

Myrto looked puzzled. ‘But the 
lady, your sister?’ 

‘Oh, my sister knew of course; her 
husband also. And — and, we were to 
have been married now, this Easter.’ 

There was a pause. 

‘Why then did not the marriage 
take place?’ asked Myrto; ‘was not 
your dowry ready?’ 

‘Oh, quite ready; yes.’ 

‘Then why?’ 

‘Well, you see, we loved each other 
very, very much, but still we often dis- 
agreed, and like you, I too get angry 
easily; I have always been free, and 
sometimes I hated the thought of feel- 
ing bound, of being asked where I went 
and what I did.’ 

‘But since he was your betrothed?’ 
said Myrto gravely. 

‘I know; but it was only at times I 
hated it. Sometimes I liked it. Then 
you know I am — well, rather rich. 
My father left me what you would call 
here a big dowry, and he — Jim — has 
very little money, and one day when 
he had vexed me about something — 
I—as you say it is a madness that 
comes over you — [I told him that he 
did not care for me so much as I had 
thought he did, and that perhaps if I 
were not so rich he would not wish to 
marry me! Yes, I told him that, beast 
that I was!’ 

And, like Myrto a little while ago, 
Katharine covered her face with her 
hands and rocked backwards and 
forwards. 

‘But — ah, please do not say such 
words — you! a beast! but, perhaps 
what you told him was true.’ 

‘How dare you, Myrto? What do 
you mean?’ 

‘I ask your forgiveness —I only 
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mean that though he must have been 
glad that you were beautiful and good, 
of course he must have been very glad 
also that you were rich; such a “‘ good 
bride.”’’ 

‘Ah, you do not understand. How 
should you? But I must say it all — 
I must, I must.’ 

She rose suddenly, laid her arms 
down on the narrow chimney-shelf, 
and buried her face on them. ‘He was 
a man, you see, who was very proud; 
who did not care anything at all for 
the riches, and if another man had 
said this to him he would have knocked 
him down. But I was a woman, so he 
— he just went away and left me. And 
at first I thought I did not care much 
— but now —’ 

‘Ah, yes; I know; I understand. At 
first one is angry and glad, — not a 
good gladness, — but afterwards you 
do not wish to see the sun shine by 
day, and when night comes you cannot 
sleep.’ Then, after a pause, ‘He went 
far away?’ 


‘Not very far, but he was away a 
long time.’ 

‘He has returned?’ 

“Yes.” 

‘Then if you suffered still, why did 
you not ask his forgiveness?’ 

‘You did not, Myrto.’ 


‘I? It is different. We are poor 
people, I cannot write; and if I could, 
do I know where he is, if I could find 
him? But you, a lady, it is another 
thing. You are learned, and can write 
and say much. Why did you not send 
him a letter?’ 

‘I did, Myrto. But he never an- 
swered.’ 

‘Then you must send another. Per- 
haps it was not given to him, or per- 
haps even his anger is slow to pass. 
You must write once more.’ 

Katharine lifted her head from her 
arms and looked at Myrto. 

‘I think I will,’ she said slowly. 
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It 


Though the afternoon was well ad- 
vanced, the heat was still great when 
Myrto the next day toiled up behind 
the white-walled cemetery on her way 
to the Monastery. 

The first part of the road is arid and 
treeless, without a particle of shade. 
Myrto had laden herself with a small 
earthen pitcher to fetch back water 
from the Monastery spring, which is 
famed even beyond Poros for its sweet- 
ness and purity. 

The flocks of brown and black goats 
browsing on the slopes, to her left, 
were scarcely distinguishable among 
the huge gray rocks. Only the tinkle 
of their bells revealed their presence. 
Myrto dragged her feet wearily, and 
changed her pitcher from one arm to 
another. She rested it for a few mo- 


ments on the top of the low wall which 
is built on the right of the road, where 
the cliffs are steepest, and then, with a 
spurt of courage, walked on, crossed 
the stone bridge, and almost ran down 


to the wide stretch of beach where the 
big fig trees grow. There, under their 
shade, she rested a while. 

The old woman who was guarding 
the ripe figs spoke to her. “Where may 
you be for?’ 

‘For the Monastery: to light a 
candle.’ 

The old woman glanced at her. 
‘That is far. You should go to Saint 
Eleftherios. That is the church for 
those who are as you are.’ 

‘No,’ said Myrto simply, ‘it is not 
for that I am going. My man — is 
away —I want to light a candle for 
his safe-return.’ She rose as she spoke. 

‘May it be for your help,’ cried the 
woman after her. ‘There is shade the 
rest of the way.’ 

Myrto passed the walled-in lemon- 
gardens, the tiny white chapel among 
the rocks close to the sea; and then the 


pines began. She was rested now, and 
a little breeze cooled her face as she 
walked. 

Nature as a rule appeals little to 
those who live in the heart of her love- 
liest spots, but in a vague way Myrto 
felt the beauty of the road and the 
hour. The warm Sienna-red of the 
steep path wound up through the 
luminous green of the young pines. 
Very far below, on the right, the sea 
lapped lazily against the wooded crags, 
and the mountains of the mainland op- 
posite stood out in one uniform tint of 
deep blue, against the paler blue of the 
sky. Nothing broke the silence but 
the low note of the crickets along the 
wayside, and the far distant striking 
of the waters by a many-oared trata, 
making for one of the little inlets be- 
low. 

Long before she reached the Monas- 
tery she could see it in the distance. 
A long, low, white building, built round 
a square, after the fashion of the old 
Moorish palaces, half buried in the 
masses of surrounding trees. 

The path wound in and out, now 
rising, now falling. It rose to the top 
of the cliff where the bright red earth 
crumbled between the gray rocks on 
the left; the open sea spread out in all 
its glorious expanse at the foot of the 
sheer fall of wooded crags on the right, 
and the Monastery gleamed white 
before her. Then again the path would 
dip suddenly, closing her in among the 
great pines, with nothing but their 
waving branches over her head, and 
their soft needles beneath her feet. 
Farther on, multitudes of young pines 
grew right down the hill to the water’s 
edge. Seen from the height, they stood 
out in bright golden green against the 
dazzling blue of the sea. On canvas the 
colors would have seemed too crude, 
too shadowless, too glaring; but en- 
veloped in that warm, quivering sun- 
light, they were a perfect harmony. 
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Three or four times the winding of the 
path made Myrto entirely lose sight 
of the Monastery, before she reached 
the spring under the giant plane tree 
overhanging the ravine. 

There were some rough wooden 
benches under the shade of the tree. 
Letting her empty pitcher slip to the 
ground, she sank down inertly on one 
of these. Her aching back leaning 
against the trunk of the tree, her arms 
hanging down at either side of her 
body, her legs stretched out limply 
before her, her head drooping on her 
breast, and her eyes closed, she re- 
mained there, not asleep, but with all 
thought and sensation wiped out, save 
the one of rest after toil. 

It was much later, almost dusk, 
when the thought began to shape it- 
self in her tired brain, that she was at 
the Monastery, and her task not yet 
accomplished. She dragged herself 


wearily off the bench. A separate pulse 
seemed throbbing in each limb, and as 
she stooped over the spring to fill her 


pitcher, she felt a numb pain in her 
back which made her think that she 
could not stand upright again. How- 
ever, it passed in a moment, and she 
rose and placed her full pitcher in the 
shade with a sprig of myrtle to stop 
up the mouth. 

Then she slowly skirted the ravine, 
painfully climbing the broad low steps 
cut into the rock, leading up to the 
natural terrace on which stands the 
Monastery of the ‘life-giving spring.’ 

Through the covered gateway she 
went into the inner court, planted with 
orange trees. Rows of arches support 
the white cells above. Two or three 
monks, standing on the wooden gallery 
which gives access to the cells, looked 
down curiously at her as she passed 
under the trellis with its overhanging 
bunches of grapes, and stopped to lean 
for a moment against the tall palm 
outside the chapel door. 
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One of them called out to her that 
they were just going to close the chapel 
for the night, but she passed straight 
in, seeming not to have heard him. 

The double-headed Byzantine eagle 
on the centre flag of the floor, the mag- 
nificently carved templon before her, 
were nothing to Myrto, nor the graves 
of by-gone heroes of the War of Inde- 
pendence, whose epitaphs she could not 
read. 

She took two candles off the brass 
tray at the entrance, laying down her 
copper coins in exchange. She lighted 
the first before the icon of the vener- 
able white-bearded Saint Nicholas, who 
helps all those at sea; the second and 
larger one she stuck carefully, after 
lighting it, on a small iron spike in the 
circle of little candles placed round 
the tall wax candle, in its monumental 
candlestick, before the Virgin’s icon. 

This was quite a modern picture, 
the work of an Italian painter whose 
daughter had died, about fifty years 
ago, in the guest-house of the Monas- 
tery. It had been painted in gratitude 
for the care and attention she had 
received at the hands of the monks; 
the Virgin’s face, it is said, being that 
of the lost daughter. Certainly it is a 
sweet, gentle face, not like the dark 
stern-looking Madonnas of most of 
the Byzantine icons. 

Myrto stood with bent head before 
it, crossing herself devoutly. She felt 
strangely weak and dizzy, and words 
seemed to ,have lost their meaning. 
No form of prayer, no connected words 
even, rose to her lips. 

“My little Virgin — my little Vir- 
gin, oh, my little Virgin!’ she repeated 
over and overagain. Then she bent for- 
ward and kissed the painted hand, the 
smooth, white, long-fingered hand, that 
made her think of Katharine’s. 

An old man, gray-bearded, in a 
rough frieze coat, came up to her out 
of the gloom. 
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‘Are you staying long?’ he asked. 
“It will soon be dark.’ 

“Nay, I shall go now. I only came 
up to light a candle. This is it. Please 
leave it there, till it burns itself out, 
It is for my man. He is —away at 
sea.’ 

“Be easy,’ he answered, ‘no one ever 
touches the candles.’ 

They passed out of the chapel to 
the terrace. Over the wooded hill and 
the sea below, the light was fading 
fast. 

“You came alone?’ 

“Yes; who should come with me?’ 

“You are from Poros?’ 

“Yes, from Poros.’ 

“The way is long for you.’ 

‘T shall hold out,’ she said. ‘Good- 
night to you.’ 

‘Good-night,’ he answered; ‘God be 
with you.’ 

Myrto never clearly remembered 
afterwards the details of that walk 
home in the fast-falling darkness. 

At first, forgetting her pitcher at the 
spring, she plunged straight down into 


the ravine, into a tangle of lentisk 


and osier bushes. But as she had an 
impression afterwards of pieces of 
broken red earthenware on the ground 
and of the water about her feet, she 
must at some time have returned for 
the pitcher. She had vague memories 
of trees looming unnaturally tall be- 
fore her, of rocks that seemed to rise 
under her feet, of a road that seemed 
as endless as a dream road, of dark- 
ness, and heat, and pain,'and deadly 
fear. At last she had laid herself down, 
to die, she thought, on the broad ledge 
of the well, where the flocks are watered 
outside the village. Here there must 
have been a period of complete uncon- 
sciousness. She woke to find Barba 
Stathi’s kind old face bending over 
her. She remembered being lifted on 
Kitso’s back, and then waking again 
on her own mattress. Then she sent 
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the old man to fetch her neighbor, 
Kyra Sophoula, to her. 

The small brown-faced old woman 
came at once. She grunted angrily, 
though, when she heard of the expedi- 
tion. 

‘One dram of good sense while you 
had your man with you, my daughter, 
would have availed you more than 
walking barefooted from here to the 
Annunciation in Tenos, if you could 
do it.’. Then, with a sort of rough pity 
for the hidden face, and writhing body, 
‘I do not say the Holy Virgin and 
Saint Nicholas will not listen to you, 
but [am old and have seen much. The 
saints will not help a fool too often.’ 

Myrto had sent for the old woman 
in all confidence, for Kyra Sophoula 
was that best of all things in man or 
woman, in gentle or simple: she was 
absolutely and entirely dependable. 
One knew that she would never fail in 
any emergency, great or small, from a 
cut finger to sudden death. 

She was sharp-tongued — no doubt 
about that; many knew it to their cost, 
more especially as she had the mys- 
terious gift of proving suddenly well 
aware of secret weaknesses, which the 
owners fondly imagined safely hidden. 
She would call any one a fool with the 
greatest equanimity, if she thought the 
epithet deserved; but she would help 
that same fool afterwards, or even be- 
fore, if the matter pressed. 

In the present case the necessity 
was urgent, and Kyra Sophoula talked 
no more, but did all that could be done 
to help Nature; for in Poros a doctor is 
called only if the case is very desper- 
ate. Happily Myrto’s strong consti- 
tution and simple life helped her in 
her trial; perhaps even this last mad 
expedition had been of some use; for 
though she suffered much, the big clock 
of the Naval School had not struck mid- 
night before her little son was born to 
her. 
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There was no circle of sympathizing 
neighbors to admire him, no proud fa- 
ther to receive him, no gun-shots were 
let off for joy at his birth; but Kyra 
Sophoula duly rubbed the tiny limbs 
with sugar that sweetness might follow 
him all his life, and did not neglect to 
fasten a piece of cotton-wool inside the 
little cap, that he might live to be 
white-haired. Then she laid him down 
beside his mother and watched them 
while they slept. 


IV 


About five days later, when the pas- 
sengers from the Pireus steamer 
stepped out of Louka’s rowing-boats 
upon the quay, there was a stranger 
among them who stood looking curi- 
ously about him. Not only a stranger, 
but certainly a foreigner as well. He 
was a square-shouldered young man of 
middle height, with a fair, sunburnt 
skin, dressed in a suit of gray flannels, 
of unmistakably English cut, and 
closely followed by a plump little fox- 
terrier, whose black patches on each 
side of his head were separated by a 
broad white parting. 

His master shaded his eyes with his 
hand and looked out across the bay. 
He had traveled much in Greece, but 
had never before been to Poros. 

What he saw was a blazing sun ina 
_deep blue sky, a stretch of glittering 
water, the wooded hills, golden green 
with pines, on his right, and gray green 
with olives, on his left; and far away, 
masking the entrance by which the 
steamer had just come into the bay, 
the blue mass of the Sleeper. 

‘Pretty decent, is n’t it, Pat?’ 

Pat looked up, cocked his ears, then, 
running across the quay, began vigor- 
ously sniffing at a row of empty jars 
set out for sale. 

“Thirsty, eh? Well, wait a minute, 
old fellow.’ 


He beckoned to a man who was set- 
ting out little tables under the awning 
round the old column. 

‘Oristé,’ came the quick reply, ‘at 
your service.’ 

As the new-comer was a stranger of 
whom it was considered wise to take 
immediate possession, before the people 
at the rival inn could even discover his 
arrival, ina moment the master of the 
hotel himself was beside him, listening 
with admirable gravity to his halting 
Greek. 

A room, certainly! one of the best, 
with a balcony to it.— Clean? Oh, 
that did not need a question. He had 
been to Athens and knew what gentle- 
men and ladies required. — Water for 
the little dog? ‘Oristé,’—at once. 
Yanni; Kosta; quickly a pan of water 
for the gentleman’s little dog! 

And as Pat proceeded to slake his 
thirst, the hotel-keeper eyed him ap- 
provingly. 

A fine little dog, truly; there was one 
like him at the red house on the hill, 
but thinner. What did the gentleman 
say his name was? stooping over him 
as he asked. ‘Paat? oh yes, Paat, 
Paat, good dog!’ 

Pat, who was admirably brought 
up, made a polite little movement with 
his tail and went on drinking. 

But the gentleman was asking an- 
other question; Kyr Panayoti straight- 
ened himself up to answer. 

A young lady? A stranger? Was 
she at his hotel? But certainly, cer- 
tainly. She could not possibly have 
gone to the other little inn. Honest 
people? Oh yes, he did not wish to 
say the contrary, but not a fit place 
for a lady! What? Was she in the 
hotel just then? Well, he supposed so. 
At this hour! Where else would she be 
in the sun blaze? 

At this moment the man at his el- 
bow explained volubly. 

‘You will pardon me,’ Kyr Panayoti 
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continued, ‘I see I was mistaken. The 
servant says she left early this morn- 
ing; an old man and his beast went also; 
and they took-a basket. She said, it 
seems, that she would return late. I 
did not see the direction—no. Kosta, 
did you not notice which road the lady 
took with Barba Stathi, you stupid 
one? No, unfortunately the servant 
also does not know. It isa pity, but —’ 

Jim Larcher interrupted the flow 
of words. ‘Very well. I will wait here. 
Can I have something to eat?’ 

‘But certainly, oristé, at once; the 
pilaf will be ready now in two min- 
utes, and the red mullets are of this 
morning’s fishing.’ 

The young man crossed over to the 
shade and sat down. 

Pat started on a little voyage of in- 
vestigation on his own account, sniffed 
round the fishing-nets and the fruit- 
sheds, refused with disdain the invita- 
tion to fight of a little yellow dog, 
begged shamelessly from an old man 
who was eating bread with white tou- 
loumi cheese; chased two pigeons for 
a little way; jumped, with remarkable 
agility, considering his bulk, over a 
pannier placed in his way by one of 
the boat-boys; and at last returned to 
his master. After lolling out a pink 
tongue, and panting violently for a 
few seconds, he sat up and begged. 

“What’s the matter, old man? Feel 
the heat, eh, and want me to stop it? 
Well, I’ve already explained that that 
isn’t so easy as you think. Sure to 
feel the heat, you know, with all that 
superfluous flesh of yours!’ 

For Pat was undoubtedly very 
stout. Disrespectful people had even 
been known to compare him to a little 
prize pig. 

While waiting to be served, Jim 
pulled a letter out of his pocket, and 
began reading it. Though not a very 
lengthy one, it had occupied most of 
his time during the three hours’ jour- 
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ney from Pirzus; but he read every 
word of the four pages ‘twice over 
again, and returned a third time to the 
postscript. 

‘Please, Jim, dear,’ he read, ‘don’t 
think for a single instant that I shall 
be too proud to ask for your forgive- 
ness, if you come to me, or that I have 
written all this to avoid the awkward- 
ness of speaking it. Why, I shall just 
love to do it — after dreaming of it so 
often.’ 

The man came up with the dishes, 
and Jim thrust the letter back into his 
pocket. 

After his coffee, he went up to his 
room and attempted a siesta, after the 
fashion of the country. But it was 
maddening to lie open-eyed on his bed, 
listening to Pat’s contented snores. So 
he awoke the dog ruthlessly. 

‘Come along, Pat, you lazy brute, 
it will be better outside, anyway.’ 

Pat, having been most comfortably 
settled, felt doubtful, but he followed 
dutifully out to the now deserted quay. 


V 


Katharine had spent most of the 
preceding day in Myrto’s little house, 
comforting and encouraging her, cook- 
ing beef-tea for her on her own little 
spirit-lamp, nursing the baby, trying 
hard to persuade Kyra Sophoula to 
dress it American-fashion and release 
its littke arms from the swaddling 
clothes, promising that she and none 
other should be its god-mother. 

‘What shall we name him, Myrto?’ 

‘Whatever your nobility pleases,’ had 
answered Myrto. 

But her ‘nobility’ knew better. 

“What was the name of Leftheri’s 
father?’ she inquired. 

‘Petro.’ 

‘Then Petro it shall be, and if it be 
allowed, I will give him also the name 
of my own father, Paul.’ 
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‘Why, cried Myrto, delighted, “he 
will have the same name-day for both 
names, on the twenty-ninth of June.’ 

‘That will be splendid. Peter Paul! 
It was a great painter’s name too, but 
I suppose you do not care about that.’ 

It so fell out that on the morning 
Jim arrived, Katharine felt the need 
of open air, after having been cooped 
up one whole day and the greater part 
of another in a tiny house, and had 
started early, accompanied by Barba 
Stathi and his donkey, for Poseidon’s 
Temple; descending, before the heat be- 
came too great, over the hills into the 
Monastery woods. There she stayed 
during the greater part of the after- 
noon, reading, talking to old Barba 
Stathi, exploring the chapel, even at- 
tempting to sketch the beautiful inner 
court, with its trellis of grapes and its 
tall palm tree in the centre. 

About five o’clock they started for 
Poros by the Monastery road. But 
when they arrived at the big beach, 
where the fig trees grow, it occurred to 
Katharine that it would be far too early 
when she returned to the village to 
shut herself up in the hotel, so she ex- 
plained to Barba Stathi that she would 
stay here by the sea, and return alone 
later on. She paid him generously, and 
dismissed him with a smile, and Kitso 
with a friendly pat, on their homeward 
way. 

There isa tiny crescent-shaped beach 
after the big one, closed in by white- 
veined gray rocks, over which the little 
waves tumble and foam. Katharine 
sat down there and watched the sea 
washing in between the jutting rocks 
in a perfect semi-circle, leaving white 
fringes of froth as it retreated. Beyond 
the point of the rocks, far away to the 
left, she could just distinguish a little 
white house, a walled-in garden with 
tall cypresses towering above the lemon 
trees, and then the headland with the 
sunset glow on its pines. At the ex- 
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treme point two solitary trees stood out 
darkly against the pale pink of the sky. 
The red line of the Monastery road 
wound up through the pines, and be- 
low them the rocks dipped boldly into 
the purple sea. Then straight out from 
the rocks swept the line of the horizon, 
that perfect, pure blue line that sur- 
passes any curve in beauty. The violet 
hills of the mainland opposite closed 
it in on the other side. 

The whole scene was almost too per- 
fect, its coloring too vivid. In a paint- 
ing, Katharine was positive she would 
have criticised it as too conventionally 
beautiful in all its details. But in 
Nature the eye had nothing left to 
wish for. Katharine thought of her 
sister at Grindelwald. Not for all the 
snow mountains and foaming cataracts 
in the world would she have changed 
with her, though she knew Hester was 
convinced of the contrary, and must 
be contemptuously pitying her for 
staying behind to be broiled in Greece, 
without any necessity. She wondered 
what part of the brain or temperament 
it is that invests all lines and coloring 
of the South with such an intense 
charm for some people, a charm which 
they cannot always put into words, 
when lovers of the North complain so 
bitterly of the heat, the dust, and the 
monotony of constant sunshine. This 
made her think of the book she had 
with her, and open it. The author was 
not only a lover of the South like her- 
self, but he put her love into words 
for her, for which she was profoundly 
grateful. The book was Rodd’s Violet 
Crown, without which she rarely went 
anywhere in Greece. Not the verses of 
a great poet. She knew that. But of 
one who had written the most tenderly 
of the land she loved, and who had de- 
fined its charm more perfectly than 
any modern author. 

She opened the volume at hazard, 
looking up at the end of each verse. 
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A hillside scored with hollow veins 
Through age-long wash of Autumn rains, 
As purple as with vintage stains. 


Surely those were the hills opposite 
her on the mainland! And then — 


A shore with deep indented bays, 
And o’er the gleaming waterways 
A glimpse of islands in the haze. 

Yes, there were two of them: San 
Giorgio and the lion-shaped Modi, in 
the distance. 

When she came to the last verse, 
she smiled to hear the goat-bells tinkle 
on the slopes behind her, they fitted in 
so perfectly. 

A shepherd’s crook, a coat of fleece, 
A grazing flock; the sense of peace, 
The long sweet silence — this is Greece! 

As she put the book down, its leaves 
fell open of their own accord at one 
of the last pages, and she read once 
more the verses she almost knew by 
heart. 

There is a spirit haunts the place 
All other lands must lack, 

A speaking voice, a living grace, 
That beckons fancy back, 

Dear isles and sea-indented shore, 
Till songs be no more sung, 


The souls of singers gone before 
Shall keep your lovers young. 


She had not read for many minutes, 
but when she looked up again the glow 
was already fading. The purple of the 
sea turned to green as she watched, the 
violet of the hills to a dull blue, and 
over the rose of the sky a gray veil 
seemed to be slowly drawn. The little 
house in the distance stood out whiter 
against the hill, and the pines darker. 
A small brown fishing-boat shot out 
behind the rocks on the right. The 
two men in it sang as they rowed: a 
monotonous chant which died away 
as they disappeared round the rocks 
to the left. The plash of their oars 
came fainter and fainter for a few mo- 
ments, and then ceased. 
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Katharine stood upright, shook her 
skirt free of the pebbles she had col- 
lected in her lap, picked up her basket 
and book, and turned to go. 

From the road behind the shore 
came a series of short, sharp barks. 

Surely, she thought, that was not a 
sheep dog. 

The next moment a wildly-excited 
little white ball came tumbling down 
the slope, and was followed a moment 
later bya man in gray, walking rapidly 
toward her. As soon as she caught 
sight of the outline of his figure against 
the sky, she stopped suddenly. For a 
moment a darkness came before her 
eyes, and her knees trembled. The lit- 
tle dog jumped wildly about her, but 
she did not heed him. 

The man came nearer. As he came 
he raised his hat, and just spoke her 
name in a low voice: — 

‘Katharine!’ 

When she heard his voice, she started 
forward, and her lips parted. But no 
sound came from them. They only 
trembled a little. 

* Katharine!’ he said again, hoarse- 
ly, putting out his hands. 

She came two steps nearer and 
stretching out both her own, she laid 
them in his, and stood before him, her 
head bent so low that her face was 
hidden. 

The man’s face flushed. 

‘No,’ he said, almost roughly, ‘no, 
don’t do that. Look at me. For God's 
sake, look at me, Katharine.’ 

She raised her head, and their eyes 
met. 

‘I have come, you see, as soon as you 
sent for me, though— if you remember 
—I swore I would never see you again. 
Tell me now, if you can, what made 
you say what you did to me at that 
awful time? It was a brutal thing to 
say toa man, Katharine!’ 

‘Jim,’ and she disengaged one hand 
to wipe her eyes clear of the tears 
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which had gathered in them, ‘it would 
be far harder for me to beg your for- 
giveness for the vile words I said, if I 
had wronged you in my thoughts for 
any length of time. But I never really 
believed them, Jim. I was angry, dear, 
blindly, furiously angry, and I just 
picked out the words I knew would 
hurt most terribly, as, had I been 
younger, I might have picked up a 
stone to throw at you.’ 

‘I wish it had been a stone. It would 
have hurt much less.’ 

“Yes; I know that. Jim, you can 
never understand, however you may 
try, those moments of mad anger, of 
cruel anger. You are so different, so 
good, they never come to you. When 
they get hold of me, I want to hurt and 
to hurt badly. Afterwards, when you 
had left me, I tried to make myself 
believe what I had said, as a sort of 
justification. Jim, I know you will 
be loving and dear to me always, I 
know you will want me to forgive my- 
self, to forget — but you, you, can you 


ever quite forgive? Can you ever for- 
get that I wanted to hurt you? Can 
you ever wipe out entirely? Ah, Jim, 
Jim,’ and her voice broke, ‘Jim, we 


shall always remember. There is no 
forgiveness that can ever make cruel 
words unsaid.’ 

The tears rolled fast down her face. 
Jim lifted her hands to his lips and 
kissed them, very tenderly. 

‘No, dear, I am afraid there is n’t.’ 

For a moment her face was con- 
vulsed. Then she lifted her head up 
and tried to smile bravely through her 
tears. 

‘Yes, Jim, I know. But we will try 
not to let them spoil our happiness, 
won’t we?’ 

He pressed both her hands close to 
him and looked into her face. ‘Dear,’ 
he said, ‘my own dear one, I know per- 
fectly well that I seem a brute, and 
worse, not to say that no forgiveness 
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is needed; that everything you do or 
say is forgiven in advance; that it is 
all forgotten long ago. But it would not 
be true. I’ve suffered horribly, dear, 
and you would not believe me if I said 
I had not. Only this you must believe. 
I love you so, that if you were to hurt 
me ten times worse, I should come 
back to you again, whenever you sent 
for me. Katharine, I can’t forget the 
pain all at once, dear, but I know you 
will take it away — and now, I only 
love you — I love you.’ 

His voice trembled as he spoke. 

‘If I live,’ she said solemnly, ‘I will 
take all the pain away. Oh, Jim, Jim, 
I don’t deserve you should be so good 
to me.’ 

And then she put her arms round his 
neck and kissed him. 


VI 


“Look here, dear,’ said Jim, present- 
ly, ‘you know my Aunt Charlotte has 
been staying all last spring in Athens, 
at the Angleterre, don’t you?’ 

“Yes, I met her one day last March, 
when I was out shopping alone, and 
she stopped and spoke so nicely to me. 
It was so lovely of her to do it, when 
she might have passed me by with the 
chilliest of bows. I could have hugged 
her for it.’ 

‘She’s really fond of you. So you 
won't be vexed, will you, that last 
night I told her about your letter and 
how things were all right with us again. 
You don’t mind, do you?’ 

Katharine gave a little start, but 
she answered at once, ‘Why, no, I 
don’t mind. Did she seem pleased, 
Jim?’ 

‘Pleased! Why she was so glad, she 
just sat down and regularly cried for 
joy. She’s an awfully good sort, is Aunt 
Charlotte, and she promised, any time 
I wired to her, that she’d come out 
here and stay with us for as long as we 
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liked. How does that idea strike you? 
Better than returning to town just now, 
is n’t it?’ 

‘Let’s go right away now and cable, 
shall we?’ 

Then as they got on the road again, 
she stopped a moment and laid her 
hand on his arm. 

‘Ah, Jim, just look! You have never 
been here before, I know. Look at 
that red road through the pines — 
we shall go there to-morrow. Look at 
that curve of the bay and the reflec- 
tion of those pink clouds. Did you 
ever see anything so perfect? Jim, 
speak — is n’t it glorious?’ 

‘Pretty decent,’ acquiesced Jim, 
after a hasty glance round; and then, 
‘Don’t ask me to look at anything 
else but you for a few days yet; I’ve 
been too famished. And photos are no 
good after you’ve had them for some 
time. They get to look like themselves, 
and not like the real person at all.’ 

‘I know,’ agreed Katharine, laugh- 
ing happily. 


When they came in sight of the 
Naval School the lights were already 
lighted, and by the time they reached 
the Narrow Beach, night was upon 
them, the soft summer night of Poros, 
star-lighted and pine-scented. 


VII 

It was nearly a month later, in the 
early dawn. The sky in the east was 
very faintly tinted with pink. There 
was a pinkish reflection on the white 
walls of Myrto’s little house, and every 
leaf of the old mulberry tree in the 
courtyard was clearly outlined on the 
pale morning sky. 

“You stay outside, Jim. She may 
be asleep yet, poor thing.’ 

Jim, nothing loath, waited with Pat 
beside him, while Katharine, after 
tapping gently, pushed open the door 
and went in. 
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He heard voices at once. Evidently 
Myrto was awake. He could not catch 
the rapid Greek, but once he fancied 
he heard a sort of a gasp. Then silence. 
Then Katharine’s voice again, low and 
pleading, then slightly raised. 

At last the shutters of the low win- 
dow were thrown open and he heard 
himself called. 

Katharine was standing at the open 
window, framed in the vine that grew 
around it, with the little child in her 
arms. 

‘Jim, come and help me: I can’t per- 
suade her that she must go to him. 
She thinks he will not want her.’ 

Myrto staggered past Katharine and 
stood in the doorway, her hands tightly 
pressed against her breast. She looked 
very white, and her eyes were fixed. 

‘And if he should send me away 
from him?’ she said in a choking voice. 

Jim saw that Katharine was on the 
verge of tears, whereupon he sum- 
moned up his best Greek to come to 
the rescue. 

‘No,’ he said, ‘never will he send 
you away. He wishes to see you very 
much, so much that he fears to come 
to you.” 

‘He fears! — he fears!’ she repeated. 
‘Oh, my man, my man!’ 

Suddenly she sank down beside the 
door-post, and began sobbing violently, 
hiding her face in her arms. 

In an instant Katharine was bend- 
ing over her, trying to make her cease, 
thrusting the child into her arms. 

“Take it, Myrto. Take it and go. 
Take the wee creature to his father, 
who has never seen him. The boat 
stands out there near the Rock of the 
Cross. All the men left it last night. 
Only Leftheri remained on board.. Go, 
I tell you, go!’ 

At last they persuaded her. She 
rose, tied her kerchief over her head, 
wrapped a shawl round the child. As 
she closed the door and turned toward 
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the sea, Katharine, who knew many 
of the island phrases, said, ‘May his 
return be joyful to you.’ 

Myrto stopped and turned her face 
toward them, with the tears still 
streaming down her cheeks. ‘Whether 
he return with me or not, God lengthen 
your years, you who have been so good 
to me, and may your eyes never see 
parting.’ 

They smiled their thanks and stood 
together, looking after her, and she 
went down the steep street with the 
soft burden in her arms. 

She walked past the deserted square, 
past the market-place, where a few early 
sellers were setting out their wares, 
and straight along between the smaller 
houses of the village and the line of 
moored boats, toward the Rock of the 
Cross. 

Three or four people looked after 
her, curiously, but she never saw them. 
A girl whom she pushed unconsciously 
out of her way, called out angrily after 
her, but she paid no heed to the cries. 
The child whimpered and she hushed 
it mechanically, without looking at it. 
Once she stumbled over a net, and the 
old man who helped her up, said, 
‘Surely the net is big enough before 
your eyes. And carrying a child, too! 
Are you blind, my good woman?’ 

But she never answered him. 

The boat, a large, blue-painted one, 
with its sails spread open to dry, was 
moored close to the sea-wall. A broad 


plank led from the shore to the low 
deck. 

Myrto knew it at once for a Poros 
boat which often carried lemons to 
Constantinople. 

A little yellow dog came to the edge 
of the boat, and barked at her persist- 
ently. He seemed the only live thing 
on board. 

Without pausing, only holding the 
child a little closer to her, she placed 
her foot on the sloping plank and 
stepped firmly up, on to the little 
deck. 

There she staggered and caught at 
a rope to steady herself. Her limbs 
were heavy and numb, and her head 
felt as though she walked in a dream. 

At last it seemed to her that she 
heard a movement below, like the 
drawing of a wooden stool across the 
floor. She advanced noiselessly to the 
dark opening leading to the small 
cabin, and looked down. 

A man was there alone, seated before 
a table, his head buried in his arms. 

Suddenly Myrto seemed to awaken, 
and with an inarticulate cry, just as 
she was, with the child in her arms, she 
half climbed, half flung herself down 
the stairs toward him. 


It was long after sunrise when the 
man and the woman, with their child 
in his arms, climbed up the steep cabin- 
stairs and stepped out together into 
the light. 
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BY WILLIAM JEWETT TUCKER 


UnNpDERGRADUATE scholarship has 
been for some time, and not without 
reason, the object of special criticism 
in educational discussions. It is a mat- 
ter of encouragement that criticism is 
beginning to advance toward the more 
direct and vital issues involved. Prob- 
ably nine tenths of the critics, aca- 
demic and non-academic, have attrib- 
uted the deficiencies which they note 
to athletics, to fraternities, or to social 
distractions of various sorts—in a 
word, to the environment of the stu- 
dent. Such criticism is not uncalled for, 
but it is quite insufficient. It makes 
the problem too easy. No one, for ex- 
ample, who deprecates the effect of 
athletics upon scholarship would be 
willing to guarantee an advance in 
scholarship corresponding to a decline 
in athletics. 

Due account must be taken of the 
reflex influence of environment upon 
the student; but any criticism of the 
undergraduate at so vital a point as 
scholarship, if it is to be really reme- 
dial, must concern itself with forces 
which are immediately and constantly 
directive, — forces in fact which are 
institutional. Undergraduate scholar- 
ship is the product of the undergradu- 
ate school, in a broad sense the ex- 
ponent of its aim, whether the school 
be a department of a university, or an 
independent college. To the degree in 
which the ideal or type of scholarship 
aimed at, differs from that set forth 
by the preparatory, technical, or pro- 
fessional school, there must be, as com- 
pared with these schools, an equival- 
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ent adaptation of means to end. At 
the same time equal attention must 
be given to those principles and meth- 
ods in general practice, which are found 
to be most effective in stimulating 
scholarship. 

It is to be further noted, at the very 
outset of this discussion, that under- 
graduate scholarship, though the pro- 
duct of the undergraduate school, is 
not altogether and exclusively under its 
influence. Other forces which cannot 
produce scholarship may greatly affect 
it. Some of these outlying forces are 
very active and very influential. Spe- 
cial attention will be called later to 
this outward environment of educa- 
tional work, of which the critics ought 
to be more observant and critical, and 
with which all who wish for the in- 
crease of scholarship ought to concern 
themselves. 

But to return to the undergraduate 
school, which is immediately responsi- 
ble for the character and quality of 
undergraduate scholarship — where 
may its responsibility be increased or 
be made more controlling? 

A student isadmitted tocollege by cer- 
tification or by examination. In either 
event, during his course of preparation, 
his instructors have had continually in 
mind the tests through which he must 
pass to enter upon further academic 
study. They know that they are to be 
held reasonably responsible for the re- 
sults of their instruction. The certi- 
ficate system is supposed to stand, and 
does stand, in increasing degree, for 
guaranteed fitness on the part of the 
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student certified. By the restriction of 
the privilege of certification to schools 
amply qualified to fit for college, and 
by the further restriction of the priv- 
ilege, by the schools themselves, to 
students of high grade, a college is 
reasonably assured that authorized in- 
structors have taken a proper respon- 
sibility for the training of the incom- 
ing student. The examination system 
throws a greater responsibility upon 
the college, but it in no way lessens the 
feeling on the part of the preparatory 
teacher that he is held to definite 
results from his teaching. Whichever 
the way by which the student is de- 
livered to the college, he comes out of 
the hands of instructors who have ac- 
cepted certain well-defined responsibil- 
ities for results. 

Four years later the same student, 
if he enters a professional school, finds 
himself at work under like conditions. 
At the end of his course he must pass 
given tests, imposed from without — 
by Medical Boards, by Bar Associa- 
tions, by Ecclesiastical Councils, in the 
case of medicine and law the State 
virtually determining the tests. In- 
structors in these schools know that 
their work is to be tested. The stu- 
dent in the graduate school (so called), 
at work for the doctor’s degree, car- 
rieson hisinvestigations independently, 
and yet in a kind of comradeship with 
his instructors. 

The work of college instructors is 
not subjected to any tests, except to 
those which are self-imposed. The 
diploma of a reputable college will 
admit to any professional school, un- 
less there is some specific requirement 
for admission called for; but a college 
diploma represents the minimum of at- 
tainment which a given faculty judges 
to be necessary for graduation. It is 
not a certification of the special fitness 
of the student who holds it to proceed 
with academic study. The majority 
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of college graduates do not carry their 
studies beyond graduation. This ex- 
emption of college instruction from 
such tests as are applied elsewhere, 
from outside the instructing body, has 
not always obtained in this country. In 
the days of oral examinations, boards 
of examiners were appointed by trus- 
tees, to pass upon the standing of stu- 
dents. The work of these boards, at 
the beginning at least, was not per- 
functory. The rating of students was 
largely determined by these examin- 
ers, and the relative proficiency of in- 
structors, as well as of students, was 
freely discussed in the reports which 
they submitted to trustees. With the 
necessary change from the oral to the 
written examination, and for the rea- 
sons attending the change, the prin- 
ciple fell into disuse. Trustees put the 
examination of students, as well as their 
instruction, into the hands of faculties. 
Where the principle of separating 
examination from instruction survives, 
as in the English colleges, it is gener- 
ally conceded that the separation is to 
the advantage of scholarship. On the 
one hand, the instructor is relieved 
altogether of the imputation of being 
a taskmaster, and becomes the intel- 
lectual helper and friend of the student 
in the accomplishment of a common 
task. And on the other hand, the sub- 
stitution of an outside standard for 
one of his own making is a stimulus to 
the instructor, so far as his work with 
and upon the student is concerned with 
definite results. This phase of schol- 
astic life in the English colleges is 
brought out at first hand very clearly 
in an article by Assistant Professor 
Reed of Yale, entitled ‘Yale from an 
Oxford Standpoint,’ in the Yale Alwm- 
ni Weekly for October 7, 1910; and 
also in the editorial comment upon this 
article in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin, 
under date of November 2. 
Unfortunately, there has come of 
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late into our American colleges a meth- 
od of separating examination from in- 
struction which is antagonistic to the 
original principle, and in every way 
deleterious to scholarship. As this 
method was in use while I was en- 
gaged in college work, and as I was 
‘consenting to it’ under the exigencies 
of administration, I feel justified in 
condemning it, as in so doing I con- 
demn myself for any official support 
which I then gave it. The instructor 
is allowed, and in most cases provision 
is made in accordance with the allow- 
ance, to turn over minor examinations, 
and not infrequently a large part of the 
major examinations, to subordinates 
who have had no place in instruction. 
The equal, if not superior, work of ex- 
amination is committed to the inferior 
person. The examiner, known as the 
reader, may have scarcely more at- 
tainment in the subject than the better 
student. What incentive has such a 
student to do his best in an examina- 
tion-paper which never comes under 
the eye of a really competent examiner? 
As a relief to an over-worked profes- 
sor, or to an over-burdened treasury, 
the method speaks for itself; but it 
also speaks for itself as a method to 
degrade the examination system, to 
make instruction more impersonal, and 
to remove one of the chief incentives 
to the highest scholarship. The results 
of scholarship, when it really becomes 
scholarship, require delicate handling. 
The student of good intention and 
hard work, who can never be classed 
among scholars, is no less entitled to 
the most discriminating and therefore 
stimulating treatment. 

It is also to be considered that the 
dignity as well as the validity of an ex- 
amination depends upon the safeguards 
which are thrown around it. But proc- 
toring is irksome, if not repugnant, to 
many members of a faculty. Conse- 
quently there is so much difference in 
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the personal conduct of examinations 
as to affect at times the value of the re- 
sult: and, what is of more account, the 
indifference or inefficiency of reluctant 
proctors lowers the general value and 
significance of the test. 

The arrangement of the curriculum 
of the undergraduate school has a di- 
rect bearing upon the character of un- 
dergraduate scholarship. In general. 
it may be said that whereas the curric- 
ulum of the preparatory school is to a 
degree intensive and cumulative, and 
that of the professional school alto- 
gether intensive and cumulative, the 
curriculum of the undergraduate school 
is extensive and discursive. Some of 
the subjects which make up the curri- 
culum are brought over from the pre- 
paratory school for advanced treat- 
ment. Whether specifically required 
or not, the further study of them is 
requisite as a condition to the choice 
of distinctively college subjects. The 
increasing variety of subject-matter 
consists in part in the introduction of 
new subjects, but more in the constant 
division and subdivision of subjects 
old and new. 

In considering the effect of this con- 
fusing or tempting variety of subject- 
matter upon scholarship, account is to 
be taken chiefly of its effect upon those 
who have the aptitudes and desires of 
the scholar. The omnivorous scholar 
still exists. Every new subject whets 
hisappetite. Practically all subjects are 
of equal interest to him. The scholar 
still exists who likes to play the game, 
even though competition has pretty 
much died out. He is not so much in- 
terested in the thing to be done, as in 
the way of doing it. If anything is to 
be done it can be done in one way only, 
and that the best way — this compul- 
sion being with him quite as much a 
matter of taste as of conscience. Such 
scholars as these are not types: they 
are simply individuals. 
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Undergraduate scholars are for the 
most part of three types: the born spe- 
cialist, taking everything within reach 
bearing upon his specialty, taking any- 
thing else only by compulsion; the 
student who works under the lure of 
the practical end, keeping as close as 
possible to the vocational subject; and 
the man who wishes to make himself 
familiar with the widest range of sub- 
jects practicable. It is evident that no 
one of these types can represent the 
highest degree of conventional scholar- 
ship. The undergraduate specialist 
is pulled down by the necessary, but 
undesired subjects; the practical stu- 
dent cannot make his whole course, or 
indeed any large part of it, vocational; 
and the man-of-the-world in college 
does not aim so much at supreme ex- 
cellence as at ready attainments. 

What is the effect of the college cur- 
riculum upon the scholarship of the 
average student? It cannot be said that 
it is a stimulus to competitive scholar- 
ship. Competition presupposes a com- 
mon and restricted field of endeavor. 
Men do not compete in scholarship 
more than in other things for general 


excellence. The curriculum lacks the’ 


essential stimulus of concentrated and 
protracted interest. It tends rather to 
discursiveness, to a certain amount of 
experimentation, and to a conclusion 
of effort in secondary results. 

It was assumed, and with good rea- 
son, that the elective system would 
prove to be a stimulus by individu- 
alizing scholarship: that somewhere 
within the range of personal choice the 
subject would ‘find’ the man. I think 
that it has in many cases justified this 
assumption. I have in mind not a few 
brilliant illustrations of its finding- 
power. But in fulfilling this purpose it 
necessarily allows much experimenting. 
As a result the majority, unaided (and 
too much aid is inconsistent with the 
principle), never get beyond the stage 
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of self-experimenting. They keep, that 
is to say, too closely within the range 
of elementary courses; and when they 
are through college they can look back 
only upon a series of unfinished jobs. 

Certain correctives, like the group 
system, the system of majors and min- 
ors, and, best of all, the requirement 
making proficiency in some advanced 
courses essential to graduation, have 
been introduced with good effect; but 
still comparatively few students reach 
the satisfaction, the courage, the joy, 
of any great accomplishment. It is 
something, sometimes it is very much, 
to have gained a certain facility in 
foreign languages, to have found out 
some of the methods of scientific re- 
search, to have become familiar with 
some of the problems of philosophy 
and of the social sciences, but these 
results cannot be very well expressed 
in the terms of exact scholarship. The 
construction of a curriculum which 
shall be a surer guide and a more ef- 
fective stimulus to scholarship, is one 
of the inner problems of college ad- 
ministration which is yet to be solved, 
if scholarship of the intensive and cu- 
mulative type is expected of the col- 
leges. At present, the curriculum is set 
toward breadth rather than toward in- 
tensity, toward quantity rather than 
toward quality. 

A much more serious difficulty, in 
its effect upon undergraduate scholar- 
ship, than either of the foregoing, is the 
difficulty of making right adjustment 
between the mind of the instructor 
and the mind of the student. In the 
other higher departments of the educa- 
tional system this adjustment is more 
nearly complete. The sympathetic 
relation between a preparatory-school 
teacher and his students is usually 
very close. The most effective teach- 
ers in this department, the most ef- 
fective because the most influential and 
stimulating, are what Phillips Brooks 
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used to call ‘boys’ men.’ In the tech- 
nical and professional schools the 
mental adjustment of instructor to 
student is almost complete, largely 
because the specific intellectual inter- 
ests are identical. The medical stu- 
dent is as eager to understand, as his 
instructor is eager to explain, the last 
discovery in medical science. So far as 
intellectual interest is concerned, the 
gap between the immature and the 
mature mind closes rapidly when the 
professional stage is reached. 

Probably there are no two states of 
mind within any educational group of 
persons more remote from one another 
than the state of mind of the average 
boy entering college, and the state of 
mind of the doctor of philosophy just 
leaving the graduate school to enter 
upon college instruction. These, of 
course, are the extremes in the col- 
lege group, yet they meet there and 
have to be adjusted. The solution of 
the difficulty does not lie in any lessen- 
ing of the intellectual authority of the 
instructor. College students take very 
little account of instructors who do not 
know their subject, who have to draw 
too hard upon their reserves in teach- 
ing. But contact between instructor 
and student comes about only through 
the mutual widening of their intellect- 
ual sympathies, and here the greater 
obligation rests upon the instructor. 
That is, at least, the practical part of 
his business. 

The separating effect of specialized 
study cannot be overlooked. It is 
manifest in the intellectual life of any 
faculty. The tendency of personal in- 
terest is more and more from the gen- 
eral to the specific. A language club 
tends to break up into several groups, 
or a scientific club, or any other club, 
which starts with wide affiliations. Any 
general club, to be successful, must 
be altogether social in its aims. It is 
doubtful if many members of a faculty 
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take much interest in those parts of 
the curriculum which are unrelated to 
their own, but which make an equal 
claim upon the interest of the student. 
Probably the relative number of Phi 
Beta Kappa men among college in- 
structors is less than formerly, not be- 
cause the men are less intellectual, but 
because they are more specialized, 
caring more for the training of the 
graduate than of the undergraduate 
school. 

Meanwhile the undergraduate is in 
the dilemma of working under a cur- 
riculum which is growing more ex- 
tensive (through the constant division 
and subdivision of subject-matter), and 
under instructors who are growing 
more specialized in their intellectual 
interests. The curriculum bears the 
stamp of the college, the faculty bears 
the stamp of the university, many of 
them being on their way to university 
teaching, or having that before them 
as the goal of their ambition. Which 
stamp shall be put upon the student? 
Which type of scholarship shall he ex- 
press, so far as he becomes distinct- 
ively a scholar? Or, if it be insisted that 
the inconsistency is not so great as it 
appears to be, how shall the spirit 
of scholarship be kindled and devel- 
oped under these general conditions? 
When the question is thus simplified, it 
is quickly answered — the instructor 
must take the initiative. The student 
is the objective of the instructor, not 
the instructor of the student. The im- 
mediate objective of the student is the 
subject before him. If the instructor, 
who is, as he ought to be, an investi- 
gator, is to be a quickening force among 
undergraduate students, he must see 
to it that his intellectual sympathies 
widen as his intellectual interest in- 
tensifies. A recognized authority he 
must be at any cost, but this will not 
avail without some equivalent power 
of contact. 
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The adjustment between instructor 
and student through the principle of 
intellectual sympathy is substantially 
the process which is at work in the pre- 
ceptorial system at Princeton. Under- 
graduates are grouped around an in- 
structor, who is not only qualified to 
instruct, but is in sympathy with the 
method; and who is at an age when he 
can afford to take the time which the 
method demands. It is at least ger- 
mane to the preceptorial system that 
an instructor shall have to do with 
two or three related subjects, thus 
neutralizing in some measure the ef- 
fects of specialization. The retirement 
of President Wilson from Princeton 
while this most interesting experiment 
is going on, however great may be the 
ultimate advantage to the country, is 
to be much regretted from the educa- 
tional point of view. 

The questions which have been un- 
der consideration, suggested by the 
present state of undergraduate scholar- 
ship, are all inner questions, institu- 
tional, as being in and of the under- 
graduate school itself. Reversing the 
order of inquiry: How shall the right 
adjustment be effected between the 
mind of the instructor and the mind 
of the student? Which shall determine 
the type of scholarship in the under- 
graduate, the curriculum, or the intel- 
lectual interests of the instructor? 
Who shall examine the undergraduate? 
Shall examination be included in in- 
struction, or shall instructor and stu- 
dent work together under the common 
stimulus of an outside test? These are 
questions which have an immediate 
bearing upon the scholarship of the 
undergraduate. On the one hand, the 
answer to them may relieve his mind 
of confusion as to the type of scholar- 
ship demanded of him. And on the 
other hand, the answer may determine 
more clearly the relation in which he 
stands to his instructor, and to his 
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examiner, whether these be one and 
the same or different persons. Other 
questions of like character are coming 
under discussion. The suggestive and 
encouraging fact is, as has been al- 
ready intimated, that the college mind 
is becoming introspective. The turn of 
thought is that way. It is no longer 
satisfied with excuses, or explanations, 
or criticisms, which have to do chiefly 
with the environment of the under- 
graduate. 

Neither is it content to abide in the 
gains which have defined the progress 
of the colleges during the past thirty 
years. From the strictly educational 
point of view, the great gain of this 
period has consisted in the introduc- 
tion of the new and vast subject-mat- 
ter of the sciences, physical and social, 
into the curriculum; in the reconcilia- 
tion of this subject-matter with that 
already in place; and in the provision 
made for the adequate treatment of the 
new and the old, by methods equally 
essential to both. In the order of pro- 
gress it was clear that the next gain 
must come from the utilization of the 
new material and the new methods in 
the advancement of scholarship. By a 
happy coincidence, in the case of sev- 
eral of the New England colleges, the 
opportunity for this specific result in 
college development comes at the same 
time with changes in administration. 
A group of relatively young men, of 
similar training, with like general views 
and purposes, and all imbued with the 
high spirit of modern scholarship, have 
entered upon their several tasks with 
a fine community of interest, and a 
clear definiteness of aim. Much in 
every way is to be expected from their 
individual and united action, much es- 
pecially because their approach to 
their task has been singularly positive 
and direct in the endeavor to reach 
the springs of scholarship. Unlike 
many of the critics, they do not appear 
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to be overmuch concerned with ques- 
tions of mere environment, while closer 
and more determining questions lie 
unsolved. 

But what of the environment of the 
undergraduate as affecting his scholar- 
ship? Because it is not, as commonly 
interpreted, the determining influence, 
it does not follow that it is not a po- 
tent influence. There is a very definite, 
though very subtle, danger to scholar- 
ship in the environment of the under- 
graduate. It is important that no mis- 
takes be made in the attempt to locate 
it. When a student enters college he 
goes into residence for four years in a 
somewhat detached community. This 
fact of protracted residence has gradu- 
ally created an environment unlike any- 
thing which has preceded in the experi- 
ence of the undergraduate, except as he 
may have come from a private school 
of long history; and unlike anything 
which will probably follow. The aver- 
age professional student can hardly 
be said to be in residence. He may live 
anywhere; and, for that matter, any- 
how. Careful provision has been made 
for the undergraduate in all that goes 
to make up his life in residence. Col- 
lege halls are halls of learning; they 
are equally the homes of men. This 
man lived or lives here, that man 
there. This life in residence, as it goes 
on from generation to generation, 
evolves its own environment of tradi- 
tions, of associations and fellowships, 
of collective or organized activities, 
and, most subtle and powerful of all 
influences, of sentiment — college sen- 
timent. 

The ordinary effect of traditions is 
easily overestimated. In emergencies, 
or on occasions, the great traditions 
come out in commanding force. But 
the traditions which affect the daily 
life are quite ephemeral. Many of them 
disappear as quicklyas theyare formed. 
A graduate of ten years is surprised to 
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find, on his return, that most of the 
traditions of his time have been sup- 
planted. Few customs, good or bad, 
persist under the force of tradition; and 
of those which do persist, few have any 
direct bearing upon scholarship. 

The social life of the undergraduate 
seems complex and distracting, but 
the complexity and distraction are 
more in appearance than in reality. 
For one thing, the undergraduate has 
no social duties. A few functions like 
Junior Prom. are exacting. These are 
in contrast with the ordinary conven- 
tions. There is the constant oppor- 
tunity to waste time agreeably. The 
temptation to loaf is always at hand, 
but so is the remedy — increase the 
requirement of work. As to fraternities 
and clubs, it is probable that men who 
belong to them rank in scholarship be- 
low those who do not. It is, however, 
an open question whether the lower 
rank is due to the fraternity or to the 
man. The unsocial man has the ad- 
vantage over the social man in respect 
to the use of time. It is doubtful if 
this advantage is a sufficient compens- 
ation for real social losses. The college 
fraternity has the same reason in hu- 
man nature as the club in the town- 
community. A lonesome mind is not 
the only mind fitted for study. Com- 
panionship is a proper setting for in- 
tellectual effort. For this reason it is 
doubtful if social intimacy between the 
members of a faculty and younger un- 
dergraduates can be real enough to 
be very helpful. Among mature under- 
graduates there is a sufficient social 
basis for any direct intellectual stimu- 
lus from those of a faculty who are in- 
clined and qualified to make use of it. 

It is only as we enter the field of the 
organized activities of undergraduate 
life that we find anything which comes 
into competition with scholarship. 
All else is merely diverting: athletics 
alone are competitive. Why are aca- 
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demic athletics competitive with schol- 
arship? Because they represent attain- 
ment, an attainment representing many 
of the qualities, and much of the dis- 
cipline, which scholarship requires. 
At present, football is the only game 
which rises to the dignity of competi- 
tion, largely because of its intellectual 
demands. It is a game of strategy 
quite as much as of force. The recent 
uncovering of the game makes this 
fact more evident. Baseball has be- 
come, for the most part, a recreation, 
and training for track events is an in- 
dividual discipline. 

An attitude of jealousy on the part 
of a faculty toward athletics, viewed 
as competitive with scholarship, is a 
weak attitude. Athletics, rising to the 
standard of attainment, and _ there- 
fore of interest to a college at large, 
ought to be recognized, — in a certain 
way organized into the life of the col- 
lege; or they ought to be abolished, 
that is, reduced to a recreation. Can 


the colleges afford to reduce athletics 


toa recreation? Would this course be 
in the interest of scholarship? What 
would take their place in supplying 
virility, physical discipline, and the 
preventive moral influence which they 
exert? What substitute would be in- 
troduced for protection against the soft 
vices? The alternative to athletics 
is to be feared. The virile sports must 
keep their place among us, lest there 
become ‘dear to us,’ as to the Phea- 
cians of the Odyssey, ‘the banquet, and 
the harp, and the dance, and changes 
of raiment, and the warm bath, and 
love, and sleep.’ 

Academic athletics have their draw- 
backs: there are personal liabilities 
from overtraining as from overstudy, 
there are tendencies to professional- 
ism which must be carefully watched, 
there are rivalries which may become 
ungenerous, and which ought to be 
suspended; but, fundamentally, ath- 
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letics are a protection to vigorous and 
healthy scholarship far more than a 
detriment to it, as I believe would ap- 
pear in no long time, if recreation were 
offered as a substitute for athletics. 
From the days of the Greeks till now, 
athletics have had a legitimate place 
in academic life. 

Wherein, then, lies the danger to 
scholarship from the environment of 
the undergraduate? I reply at once, 
in college sentiment — the most subtle, 
constant, and powerful influence which 
comes upon the undergraduate out of 
his environment. College sentiment 
is at present negative toward scholar- 
ship. By contrast, it is positive toward 
one form of athletics. But, as has been 
argued, if the athlete were removed, 
it does not follow that college senti- 
ment would become positive toward 
the scholar. We must look deeper for 
the reason of the lack of undergradu- 
ate enthusiasm for scholarship. 

Any analysis of college sentiment will 
show, I think, two facts bearing direct- 
ly upon the question. First, the under- 
graduate has learned to dissociateschol- 
arship from leadership. Has learned, 
I say, for this is the result of his own 
observation within his own world. It 
is difficult to show an undergraduate 
that he is mistaken. in his observation, 
for leadership is an unmistakable in- 
fluence. Men feel it, and can tell from 
whence it emanates. The opinions and 
practices of the leading men in col- 
lege virtually determine college sen- 
timent. Leadership grows out of the 
combination of personality with at- 
tainment. The proportion of person- 
ality to attainment varies greatly, but 
neither one is sufficient of itself tomake 
a leader. The loafer cannot become a 
leader, however agreeable he may be 
personally. The athlete cannot be- 
come a leader, if he is not essentially a 
gentleman, with some recognizable in- 
tellectual force. When the scholar fails 
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to reach leadership, the lack is some- 
where in those qualities which make up 
effective personality —authority, viril- 
ity, sympathy, sincerity, manners. 

Probably the majority of real col- 
lege leaders are to be found in the sec- 
ond grade of scholarship, adding a few 
athletes, who would be in that grade 
except for the exacting requirements 
of athletics at some one season of the 
year. These men have personality and 
attainment, but not attainment enough 
to make them influential scholars. If 
with one accord and with generous en- 
thusiasm these men would add twenty 
per cent to their scholastic attainment, 
they would in due time convert the un- 
dergraduate to the idea of scholarship. 
This act on their part would require 
concentration of purpose, where now 
their energies are directed toward vas 
rious kinds of attainment and accom- 
plishment. 

It would not be a difficult thing to 
effect this result were it not for the 
second fact which must be considered 
in this connection, namely, the fact 
that undergraduate sentiment regard- 
ing scholarship is the reflection, in 
large degree, of the sentiment of the 
outside world regarding it. Although 
it is true, as has been said, that the 
undergraduate lives in a somewhat 
detached community, still that com- 
munity is very vitally and sensitively 
related to the world without, of which 
it is consciously a part. In this world 
into which the graduate passes, the 
scholar as such, with one exception 
which will be noted, has little public 
recognition and less public reward. 
In Germany the scholar is sure of re- 
putation, if not of more tangible re- 
ward. This at least is the present fact. 
Whether the scholarship of the nation, 
which was developed during the period 
of its isolation, will maintain its relative 
place as the nation adjusts itself to the 
rising commercial instinct, and takes 
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the political fortune of a world-power, is 
yet to be seen. In England, the leaders 
of the nation are picked from the hon- 
or men of the universities. It is not 
necessary that they make connection 
with the public service through related 
subjects of study. It is enough that 
they prove themselves to be men of 
power by the ordinary tests of scholar- 
ship. In this country there is no sure 
and wide connection between scholar- 
ship and reputation, or between schol- 
arship and the highest forms of public 
service. The graduate, as he takes his 
place in the outer world, must pass the 
tests which are applied to personality 
quite as rigidly as to attainment. In 
Germany, the personal element is of 
secondary account. In England, care 
is taken in advance to see that it meets 
public requirements, so far at least as 
it can be secured by good breeding. 
Among us, the scholar of insufficient 
or of untrained personality takes his 
chance in the world, and usually at 
his cost. 

An exception, a marked exception 
to the unresponsiveness of the public 
mind to scholarship, appears in the 
recognition and appreciation of scien- 
tific research leading to utility. The 
president of a university has recently 
proposed to concentrate the work of 
his university, through a great endow- 
ment, upon scientific research as the 
only rewarding business of a univer- 
sity. This would mean, as he frankly 
admits, the elimination of students to 
whom the scientific stimulus could not 
be applied. This proposal suggests 
the changing, if not the lessening, area 
of contact between academic scholar- 
ship and the outer world. Science has 
done much, very much, to quicken and 
enlarge the intellectual life; but it has 
not as yet created a widespread cul- 
ture of its own. Meanwhile, through 
the interest which it has aroused in 
its practical application, and in the 
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expectation which it is awakening of 
yet greater practical results, it has in 
a measure disconnected the mind of 
the world from the intellectual wealth 
of the past. Interest in the past has 
become of the same general kind with 
interest in the present and future: 
that is, scientific. The sympathetic 
attitude toward the higher experiences 
of mankind, resulting in a familiarity 
with the best things which men have 
said and done, has given place to the 
inquiring and investigating attitude. 
The humanities have not been dis- 
carded, but they have been discredited 
to the extent that no expression of hu- 
man thought, outside the realm of 
poetry, is any longer taken at its face 
value. It is not too much to say that 
the current intellectual life is in a state 
of confusion, which makes it incapable 
of reacting in any very stimulating 
way upon that intellectual life in the 
colleges which is in the formative and 
developing stage. The intellectual life 
of the undergraduate cannot be con- 
sidered apart from the intellectual life 
out of which he comes, and to which he 
returns. 

There is a certain apologetic atti- 
tude in this country toward intellectual 
achievement, of which we are hardly 
conscious, but which is manifest in our 
desire to associate intellectual power 
with some conspicuously worthy end 
—an attitude of which the Nation 
has fitly reminded us in a recent edit- 
orial on ‘Intellect and Service.’ Ac- 
knowledging its full ‘admiration of the 
man who makes his scholarship an in- 
strument of service,’ the editorial pro- 
ceeds: ‘We do not object to praise 
of the scholar in politics, or of the 
scholar in social betterment or in eco- 
nomic reform; we object only to the 
preaching of a gospel which leaves all 
other scholars out in the cold. If, on 
the one hand, you offer all the shining 
outward rewards of effort to those 
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who do not go into intellectual pur- 
suit at all, and, on the other hand, you 
reserve all appreciation and praise for 
such intellectual achievements as bear 
directly on the improvement of polit- 
ical and social conditions, you cannot 
expect the life of the scholar and think- 
er and writer in other domains to pre- 
sent to aspiring youth that fascination 
which is the greatest factor in deter- 
mining the direction of his ambitions. 
Exalt service by all means, but preserve 
for pure intellectual achievement its 
own place of distinction and regard. 
Do the one, and applaud it; but leave 
not the other undone or unhonored.’ 
The advancement, then, of under- 
graduate scholarship is to be consider- 
ed, not merely or chiefly as a question 
of the environment of the undergrad- 
uate — his world of associations or act- 
ivities, or even of sentiment, except 
as that is understood in its wide re- 
lations. Undergraduate scholarship is 
fundamentally related to the aim and 
purpose and actual operation of the 
undergraduate school, involving many 
questions of the kind which have been 
suggested. It is vitally related to those 
laws of human nature which insist upon 
personal power as an element in leader- 
ship, and which cannot be waived in 
favor of the scholar who persists in 
ignoring the requisite physical and 
social training. It is no less vitally 
related to the intellectual life of the 
whole community, committed as every 
college is, according to the measure of 
its influence, to the high endeavor of 
bringing order out of the present con- 
fusion; of elevating the intellectual 
tone of society; and especially of creat- 
ing a constituency able to resist the 
more enticing, but demoralizing, influ- 
ences of modern civilization, and able 
to support those influences which can 
alone invigorate and refine it. It is 
always best to take the real measure 
of an urgent problem, to dismiss all 
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impatience, to work on under the in- 
spiration of the knowledge that the 
process of solution is long and hard, 
and that it widens as it advances; but 
to feel that delaying questions, which 
rise on the way, contribute to the as- 
surance of a satisfying result. Some- 
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thing will have been gained in the 
present instance, if it has been made 
evident to the public that the problem 
of undergraduate scholarship is not so 
easy, SO narrow, or so uninspiring a 
problem, as many of the critics would 
have us believe. 


THE OLD BRIDGE! 


BY 


HENRY VAN 


DYKE 


On the old, old bridge, with its crumbling stones 

All covered with lichens red and gray, 

Two lovers were talking in sweet low tones: 
And we were they! 


As he leaned to breathe in her willing ear 

The love that he vowed would never die, 

He called her his darling, his dove most dear: 
And he was I! 


She covered her face from the pale moonlight 
With her trembling hands, but her eyes looked through, 
And listened and listened with long delight: 

And she was you! 


On the old, old bridge, where the lichens rust, 
Two lovers are learning the same old lore; 
He tells his love, and she looks her trust: 

But we, — no more! 


1 Freely rendered from the French of Auguste Angellier. 
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BY HAVELOCK ELLIS 


In recent years a famous millionaire 
has presented a more than princely 
gift to the cause of peace. His action 
has been significant, not only because 
it has shown that a hard-headed man 
of business considers that the aboli- 
tion of war is a cause in which he may 
profitably spend millions, but because 
of the attitude of the man_.in the street. 
Not so very long ago a millionaire who 
gave money for the cause of peace 
would have been regarded by the aver- 
age man as an amiable faddist, per- 
haps touched by senile decay, who was 
attracted to the dream of Universal 
Peace as another might be attracted to 
a Hospital for Consumptive Cats or a 
Society for the Promotion of Vegetari- 
anism in Greenland. But Mr. Carne- 
gie’s magnificent donation has to-day 
been generally received, quite serious- 
ly, as a noble effort toward the solu- 
tion of a practical problem which is 
becoming acute. 

There are, no doubt, special reasons 
why at the present time war, and the 
armaments of war, should appear an 
intolerable burden which must be 
thrown off as soon as possible. But the 
abolition of the ancient method of set- 
tling international disputes by warfare 
is not a problem which depends for its 
solution on any mere temporary hard- 
ship. It is implicit in the natural devel- 
opment of the process of civilization. 
As soon as in primitive society two 
individuals engage in a dispute which 
they are compelled to settle, not by 
physical force, but by a resort to an 
impartial tribunal, the thin end of the 


wedge is introduced and the ultimate 
destruction of war becomes merely a 
matter of time. If it is unreasonable 
for two individuals to fight, it is unrea- 
sonable for two groups of individuals 
to fight. 

The difficulty has been that while it 
is quite easy for an ordered society to 
compel two individuals to settle their 
differences before a tribunal, in accord- 
ance with abstractly determined prin- 
ciples of law and reason, it is a vastly 
more difficult matter to compel two 
groups of individuals so to settle their 
differences. This is the case even with- 
in a society. Hobbes, writing in the 
midst of civil war, went so far as to lay 
down that the ‘final cause’ of a com- 
monwealth is nothing else but the abo- 
lition of ‘that miserable condition of 
war which is necessarily consequent to 
the natural passions of men when there 
is no visible power to keep then in 
awe. Yet we see to-day that, even 
within our highly civilized communi- 
ties, there is not always any adequately 
awful power to prevent employers and 
employed from engaging in what is 
little better than a civil war; nor even 
to bind them to accept the decision of 
an impartial tribunal they may have 
been persuaded to appeal to. The 
smallest state can compel its individ- 
ual citizens to keep the peace; a large 
state can compel a small state to do so; 
but hitherto there has been no guaran- 
tee possible that large states, or even 
large compact groups within the state, 
should themselves keep the peace. They 
commit what injustice they please, for 
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there is no visible power to keep them 
in awe. We have attained a condition 
in which a state is able to enforce a 
legal and peaceful attitude in its own 
individual citizens toward one another. 
The state is the guardian of its citizens’ 
peace, but the old problem recurs, — 
Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? 

It is obvious that this difficulty in- 
creases as the size of states increases. 
To compel a small state to keep the 
peace by absorbing it if it fail to do so, 
is always an easy and even tempting 
process to a neighboring larger state. 
This process was once carried out on 
a complete scale, when practically the 
whole known world was brought under 
the sway of Rome. ‘War has ceased,’ 
Plutarch was able to declare in the 


days of the Roman Empire; and though - 


himself an enthusiastic Greek, he was 
unbounded in his admiration of the 
beneficence of the majestic Pax Ro- 
mana, and never tempted by any nar- 
row spirit of patriotism to desire the 
restoration of his own country’s glories. 
But the Roman organization broke up, 
and no single state will ever be strong 
enough to restore it. 

To-day the interests of small states 
are so closely identified with peace that 
it is seldom difficult to exert pressure 
on them to maintain it. It is quite an- 
other matter with the large states. The 
fact that during the past half-century 
so much has been done by the larger 
states to aid the cause of international 
arbitration, and to submit disputes to 
international tribunals, shows how 
powerful the motives for avoiding war 
are nowadays becoming. But the fact, 
also, that no country hitherto has 
abandoned the liberty of withdrawing 
from peaceful arbitration any question 
involving ‘national honor,’ shows that 
there is no constituted power strong 
enough to control large states. For the 
reservation of questions of national 
honor from the sphere of law is as ab- 
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surd as would be any corresponding 
limitation by individuals of their lia- 
bility for their acts before the law; it is 
as though a man were to say, ‘If I com- 
mit a theft, I am willing to appear be- 
fore the court and will probably pay 
the penalty demanded; but if it is a 
question of murder, then my vital in- 
terests are at stake, and I deny alto- 
gether the right of the court to inter- 
vene.” It isa reservation fatal to peace, 
and could not be accepted if pleaded at 
the bar of any impartial international 
tribunal with the power to enforce its 
decisions. The proposals, therefore, — 
though not yet accepted by any gov- 
ernment, — lately mooted in the United 
States, in England, and in France, to 
submit international disputes, without 
reservation, to an impartial tribunal, 
represent an advance of peculiar signi- 
ficance. 

The abolition of collective fighting is 
so desirable an extension of the aboli- 
tion of individual fighting, and its in- 
troduction has awaited so long the es- 
tablishment of some high compelling 
power, — for the influence of the Re- 
ligion of Peace has in this matter been 
less than nil, — that it is evident that 
only the coincidence of very powerful 
and peculiar factors could have brought 
the question into the region of practi- 
cal politics in our own time. There are 
several such factors, most of which 
have been developing during a long 
period, but none have been clearly 
recognized until recent years. It may 
be worth while to indicate the great 
forces now warring against war. 


1. Growth of international opinion. 
There can be no doubt whatever that 
during recent years, and especially in 
the more democratic countries, an in- 
ternational consensus of public opinion 
has gradually grown up, making itself 
the voice, like a Greek chorus, of an 
abstract justice. It is quite true that of 
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this justice, as of justice generally, it 
may be said that it has wide limits. 
Renan declared once, in a famous allo- 
cution, that ‘what is called indulgence 
is, most often, only justice’; and, at the 
other extreme, Remy de Gourmont 
has said that ‘injustice is sometimes 
a part of justice’; in other words, there 
are varying circumstances in which 
justice may properly be tempered 
either with mercy or with severity. In 
any case, and however it may be’ qual- 
ified, a popular international voice 
generously pronouncing itself in favor 
of justice, and resolutely condemning 
any government which clashes against 
justice, is now a factor of the interna- 
tional situation. 

It is, moreover, tending to become 
a factor having a certain influence 
on affairs. This was the case during 
the South African War, when Eng- 
land, by offending this international 
sense of justice, fell into a discredit 
which had many actual unpleasant 
results, and narrowly escaped, there 
is some reason to believe, proving still 
more serious. The same voice was 
heard with dramatically sudden and 
startling effect when Ferrer was shot 
at Barcelona. Ferrer was a person ab- 
solutely unknown to the man in the 
street; he was indeed little more than 
a name even to those who know Spain; 
few could be sure, except by a kind of 
intuition, that he was the innocent vic- 
tim of a judicial murder, for it is only 
now that the fact is being slowly placed 
beyond dispute. Yet immediately after 
Ferrer was shot within the walls of 
Monjuich a great shout of indignation 
was raised, with almost magical sud- 
denness and harmony, throughout the 
civilized world, from Italy to Belgium, 
from England to Argentina. Moreover, 
this voice was so decisive and so loud 
that it acted like those legendary trum- 
pet-blasts which shattered the walls of 
Jericho; in a few days the Spanish gov- 
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ernment, with a powerful minister at 
its head, had fallen. The significance 
of this event we cannot easily over- 
estimate. For the first time in history, 
the voice of international public opin- 
ion, unsupported by pressure, political, 
social, or diplomatic, proved potent 
enough to avenge an act of injustice 
by destroying a government. 

Anew force has appeared in the world, 
and it tends to operate against those 
countries which are guilty of injust- 
ice, whether that injustice be exerted 
against a state or even only against a 
single obscure individual. The modern 
developments of telegraphy and the 
press — unfavorable as the press is in 
many respects to the cause of inter- 
national harmony —have placed in the 
hands of peace this new weapon against 
war. 


2. International financial develop- 
ment. There is another international 
force which expresses itself in the same 
sense. The voice of abstract justice 
raised against war is fortified by the 
voice of concrete self-interest. The 
interests of the propertied classes, and 
therefore of the masses dependent upon 
them, are to-day so widely distributed 
throughout the world that whenever 
any country is plunged into a disas- 
trous war there arises in every other 
country, especially in rich and _ pro- 
sperous lands with most at stake, a 
voice of self-interest in harmony with 
the voice of justice. It is sometimes 
said that wars are in the interest of 
capital, and of capital alone, and that 
they are engineered by capitalists mas- 
querading under imposing humanitar- 
ian disguises. That is doubtless true 
to the extent that every war cannot 
fail to benefit some section of the cap- 
italistic world, which will therefore 
favor it; but it is true to that extent 
only. The old notion that war and 
the acquisition of territories encourage 
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trade by opening-up new markets, has 
proved fallacious. The extension of 
trade is a matter of tariffs rather than 
of war, and in any case the trade of a 
country with its own acquisitions by 
conquest is but a comparatively insig- 
nificant portion of its total trade. But 
even if the financial advantages of war 
were much greater than they are, they 
would be more than compensated by 
the disadvantages which nowadays 
attend war. 

International financial relationships 
have come to constitute a network 
of interests so vast, so complicated, 
so sensitive, that the whole thrills re- 
sponsively to any disturbing touch, 
and no one can say beforehand what 
widespread damage may not be done 
by shock even at a single point. When 
a country is at war its commerce is at 
once disorganized, that is to say, its 
shipping, and the shipping of all the 
countries that carry its freights, is 
thrown out of gear to a degree that 
often cannot fail to be internationally 
disastrous. Foreign countries cannot 
send in the imports that lie on their 
wharves for the belligerent country, 
nor can they get out of it the exports 
they need for their own maintenance 
or luxury. Moreover, all the foreign 
money invested in the belligerent coun- 
try is depreciated and imperiled. The 
international voice of trade and finance 
is, therefore, to-day mainly on the side 
of peace. 

It must be added that this voice is 
not, as it might seem, a selfish voice 
only. It is justifiable, not only in im- 
mediate international interests, but 
even in the ultimate interests of the 
belligerent country; and not less so if 
that country should prove victorious. 
So far as business and money are con- 
cerned, a country gains nothing by a 
successful war, even though that war 
involve the acquisition of immense new 
provinces: after a great war, a con- 
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quered country may possess more finan- 
cial stability than its conqueror, and 
both may stand lower in this respect 
than some other country which is in- 
ternationally guaranteed against war. 
Such points as these have of late been 
ably argued by Norman Angell in his 
remarkable book, The Great Illusion, 
and for the most part convincingly 
illustrated. As was long since said, the 
ancients cried, Vae victis! We have 
learnt to cry, Vae victoribus! 

It may, indeed, be added, that the 
general tendency of war, putting aside 
peoples altogether lacking in stamina, 
is to moralize the conquered. And to 
demoralize the conquerors. This effect 
is seen alike on the material and the 
spiritual sides. Conquest brings self- 
conceit and intolerance, the reckless 
inflation and dissipation of energies. 
Defeat brings prudence and concentra- 
tion; it ennobles and fortifies. All the 
glorious victories of the first Napoleon 
achieved less for France than the crush- 
ing defeat of the third Napoleon. The 
triumphs left enfeeblement; the defeat 
acted as a strong tonic which is still 
working beneficently to-day. The ac- 
companying reverse process has been 
at work in Germany: the German soil 
that Napoleon ploughed yielded a 
Moltke and a Bismarck, while to-day 
the German press is crying out that 
only another war — it has not the in- 
sight nor the honesty to say an unsuc- 
cessful war —can restore the nation’s 
flaccid muscle. It is yet too early to 
see the results of the Russo-Japanese 
war, but already there are signs that, 
by industrial over-strain and by the re- 
pression of individual thought, Japan 
is threatening to enfeeble the phy- 
sique and to destroy the high spirit of 
the indomitable men to whom she 
owed her triumph. 


3. The natural exhaustion of the 


warlike spirit. It is a remarkable 
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tendency of the warlike spirit — fre- 
quently emphasized in recent years by 
the distinguished zodlogist, President 
David Starr Jordan — that it tends to 
exterminate itself. Fighting stocks, 
and peoples largely made up of fighting 
stocks, are naturally killed out, and 
the field is left to the unwarlike. It is 
only the prudent, those who fight and 
run away, who live to fight another day; 
and they transmit their prudence to 
their offspring. 

Great Britain is a conspicuous ex- 
ample of a country which, being an 
island, was necessarily peopled by pre- 
datory and piratical invaders. A long 
succession of warlike and adventur- 
ous peoples — Celts, Romans, Anglo- 
Saxons, Danes, Normans — built up 
England and imparted to it their 
spirit. They were, it was said, ‘a 
people for whom pain and death are 
nothing, and who only fear hunger and 
boredom.’ But for over eight hundred 
years they have never been reinforced 
by new invaders, and the inevitable 
consequences have followed. There 
has been a gradual killing-out of the 
warlike stocks, a process immensely 
accelerated during the nineteenth cen- 
tury by a vast emigration of the more 
adventurous elements in the popula- 
tion, pressed out of the over-crowded 
country by the reckless and unchecked 
increase of the population which oc- 
curred during the first three quarters 
of that century. The result is that the 
English (except sometimes when they 
happen to be journalists) cannot now 
be described as a warlike people. Old 
legends tell of British heroes who, when 
their legs were hacked away, still fought 
upon the stumps. Modern poets feel 
that to picture a British warrior of to- 
day in this attitude would be some- 
what far-fetched. The historian of the 
South African War points out, again 
and again, that the British leaders 
showed a singular lack of the fighting 
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spirit. During that war English gener- 
als seldom cared to engage the enemy’s 
forces except when their own forces 
greatly outnumbered them, and on 
many occasions they surrendered im- 
mediately they realized that they were 
themselves outnumbered. Those reck- 
less Englishmen who boldly sailed out 
from their little island to face the Span- 
ish Armada were long ago exterminated; 
an admirably prudent and cautious race 
has been left alive. 

It is the same story elsewhere. The 
French long cherished the tradition 
of military glory, and no people has 
fought so much. We see the result to- 
day. In no country is the attitude of 
the intellectual classes so calm and so 
reasonable on the subject of war, and 
nowhere is the popular hostility to war 
so strongly marked. Spain furnishes 
another instance which is even still 
more decisive. The Spanish were of old 
a preéminently warlike people, cap- 
able of enduring all hardships, never 
fearing to face death. Their aggress- 
ively warlike and adventurous spirit 
sent them to death all over the world. 
It cannot be said, even to-day, that the 
Spaniards have lost their old tenacity 
and hardness of fibre, but their passion 
for war and adventure was killed out 
three centuries ago. 

In all these and like cases there has 
been a process of selective breeding, 
eliminating the soldierly stocks and 
leaving the others to breed the race. 
The men who so loved fighting that 
they fought till they died had few 
chances of propagating their own war- 
like impulses. The men who fought 
and ran away, the men who never 
fought at all, were the men who created 
the new generation and transmitted to 
it their own traditions. 

This selective process, moreover, has 
not merely acted automatically; it has 
been furthered by social opinion and 
social pressure, sometimes very dras- 
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tically expressed. Thus in the England 
of the Plantagenets there grew up a 
class called ‘gentlemen,’ — not, as has 
sometimes been supposed, a definitely 
defined class, though they were origin- 
ally of good birth, — whose chief char- 
acteristic was that they were good 
fighting men, and sought fortune by 
fighting. The ‘premier gentleman’ of 
England, according to Sir George Sit- 
well, and an entirely typical represent- 
ative of his class, was a certain glori- 
ous hero who fought with Talbot at 
Agincourt, and also, as the unearthing 
of obscure documents shows, at other 
times indulged in housebreaking and 
in wounding with intent to kill, and in 
‘procuring the murder of one Thomas 
Page who was cut to pieces while on 
his knees begging for his life.’ There, 
evidently, was a state of society high- 
ly favorable to the warlike man, highly 
unfavorable to the unwarlike man, 
whom he slew in his wrath. Nowadays, 
however, there has been a revaluation 
of these old values. The cowardly, and 
no doubt plebeian, Thomas Page, mul- 
tiplied by the million, has succeeded in 
hoisting himself into the saddle, and he 
revenges himself by discrediting, hunt- 
ing into the slums, and finally hanging, 
every descendant he can find of the 
premier gentleman of Agincourt. 

It must be added that the advocates 
of the advantages of war are not en- 
titled to claim this process of selective 
breeding as one of the advantages of 
war. It is quite true that war is incom- 
patible with a high civilization, and 
must in the end be superseded. But 
this method of suppressing it is too 
thorough. It involves not merely the 
extermination of the fighting spirit, but 
of many excellent qualities, physical 
and moral, which are associated with 
the fighting spirit. Benjamin Franklin 
seems to have been the first to point 
out that ‘a standing army diminishes 
the size and breed of the human spe- 
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cies.” Even in Franklin’s lifetime that 
was being demonstrated on a wholesale 
scale, for there seems little reason to 
doubt that the size and stature of the 
French nation have been permanently 
diminished by the constant levies of 
young recruits, the flower of the popu- 
lation, whom Napoleon sent out to 
death in their first manhood and still 
childless. Fine physical breed involves 
also fine qualities of virility and daring 
which are needed for other purposes 
than fighting. In so far as the selective 
breeding of war kills these out, its re- 
sults are imperfect, and could be better 
attained by less radical methods. 


4. The growth of the anti-military 
spirit. The decay of the warlike spirit 
by the breeding-out of fighting stocks 
has in recent years been reinforced by 
a more acute influence, of which in the 
near future we shall certainly hear 
more. This is the spirit of anti-mili- 
tarism. This spirit is an inevitable re- 
sult of the decay of the fighting spirit. 
In a certain sense it is also complement- 
ary to it. The survival of non-fight- 
ing stocks by the destruction of the 
fighting stocks works most effectually 
in countries havinga professional army. 
The anti-military spirit, on the con- 
trary, works effectually in countries 
having a national army, in which it is 
compulsory for all young citizens to 
serve, for it is only in such countries 
that the anti-militarist can, by refusing 
to serve, take an influential position as 
a martyr in the cause of peace. 

Among the leading nations, it is in 
France that the spirit of anti-militar- 
ism has taken the deepest hold of the 
people; though in some smaller lands, 
notably among the obstinately peace- 
able inhabitants of Holland, the same 
spirit also flourishes. Hervé, who is a 
leader of the Insurrectional Socialists, 
as they are commonly called, in op- 
position to the purely Parliamentary 
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Socialists led by Jaurés, — though the 
Insurrectional Socialists also use par- 
liamentary methods,—may be re- 
garded as the most conspicuous cham- 
pion of anti-militarism, and many of 
his followers have suffered imprison- 
ment as the penalty of their convic- 
tions. In France, the peasant proprie- 
tors in the country and the organized 
workers in the town are alike sym- 
pathetic to anti-militarism. The syn- 
dicalists, or trade-unionists, with the 
Confédération Générale du Travail as 
their central organization, are not usu- 
ally anxious to imitate what they con- 
sider the unduly timid methods of 
English trade-unionists; they tend to 
be socialistic and anti-military. The 
congress of delegates of French trade- 
unions, held at Toulouse last year, 
passed the significant resolution that 
‘a declaration of war should be fol- 
lowed by the declaration of a general 
revolutionary strike.’ 

The same tendency, though in a less 
radical form, is becoming international; 
and the great International Socialist 
Congress at Copenhagen has passed a 
resolution instructing the International 
Bureau to ‘take the opinion of the or- 
ganized workers of the world on the 
utility of a general strike in preventing 
war.’ Even the English working-classes 
are slowly coming into line. Ata Con- 
ference of Labor Delegates held at 
Leicester last February to consider the 
Copenhagen resolution, the policy of 
the anti-military general strike was 
defeated by only a narrow majority, on 
the ground that it required further con- 
sideration and might be detrimental to 
political action; but as most of the 
leaders are in favor of the strike policy 
there can be no doubt that this method 
of combating war will shortly be the 
accepted policy of the English Labor 
movement. In carrying out such a 
policy the Labor Party expects much 
help from the growing social and polit- 
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ical power of women. The most influ- 
ential literary advocate of the Peace 
movement, and one of the earliest, was 
a woman, the Baroness Bertha von 
Suttner, and it is held to be incredible 
that the wives and mothers of the peo- 
ple will use their power to support an 
institution which represents the most 
brutal method of destroying their hus- 
bands and sons. 

The anti-militarist, as things are at 
present, exposes himself not only to 
the penalty of imprisonment, but also 
to obloquy. He has virtually refused 
to take up arms in defense of his coun- 
try; he has sinned against patriotism. 
This accusation has led to a counter- 
accusation directed against the very 
idea of patriotism. Here the writings 
of Tolstoi, with their poignant and 
searching appeals for the cause of hu- 
manity as against the cause of patri- 
otism, have undoubtedly served the 
anti-militarists well, and wherever the 
war against war is being urged, even 
so far as Japan, Tolstoi has furnished 
some of its keenest weapons. More- 
over, in so far as anti-militarism is 
advocated by the workers, they claim 
that international interests have al- 
ready effaced and superseded the nar- 
rower interests of patriotism. In refus- 
ing to fight, the workers of a country 
are simply declaring their loyalty to 
fellow workers on the other side of the 
frontier, a loyalty which has stronger 
claims on them, they hold, than any 
patriotism which simply means loyalty 
to capitalists; geographical frontiers 
are giving place to economic frontiers 
which now alone serve to separate ene- 
mies. And if, as seems probable, when 
the next attempt is made at a great 
European war, the order for mobiliza- 
tion is immediately followed in both 
countries by the declaration of a gen- 
eral strike, there will be nothing to say 
against such a declaration even from the 
standpoint of the narrowest patriotism. 
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If we realize what is going on around 
us it is easy to see that the anti-militar- 
ist movement is rapidly reaching a 
stage when it will be able easily, even 
unaided, to paralyze any war immedi- 
ately and automatically. The pioneers 
in the movement have played the same 
part as was played in the seventeenth 
century by the Quakers. In the name 
of the Bible and their own consciences, 
the Quakers refused to recognize the 
right of any secular authority to com- 
pel them to worship or to fight; they 
gained what they struggled for, and 
now all men honor their memories. In 
the name of justice and human frater- 
nity, the anti-militarists are to-day 
taking the like course and suffering the 
like penalties. To-morrow, they also 
will be revered as heroes and martyrs. 


5. The overgrowth of armaments. The 
hostile forces so far enumerated have 
converged slowly on to war from such 
various directions that they may be 
said to have surrounded and isolated 
it; its ultimate surrender can only be 
a matter of time. Of late, however, a 
new factor has appeared, of so urgent 
a character that it is fast rendering the 
question of the abolition of war acute: 
the overgrowth of armaments. This is, 
practically, a modern factor in the sit- 
uation, and while it is, on the surface, 
a luxury due to the large surplus of 
wealth in great modern states, it is 
also, if we look a little deeper, inti- 
mately connected with that decay of 
the warlike spirit due to selective 
breeding. It is the weak and timid 
woman who looks nervously under the 
bed for the burglar who is the last per- 
son she really desires to meet, and it is 
old, rich, and unwarlike nations which 
take the lead in laboriously protecting 
themselves against enemies of whom 
there is no sign in any quarter. 

Within the last half-century only have 
the nations of the world begun to com- 
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pete with each other in this timorous 
and costly rivalry. In the warlike days 
of old, armaments, in time of peace, 
consisted in little more than solid walls 
for defense, a supply of weapons stored 
away here and there, sometimes in a 
room attached to the parish church, 
and occasional martial exercises, with 
the sword or the bow, which were little 
more than an amusement. The true 
fighting-man trusted to his own strong 
right arm rather than to armaments, 
and considered that he was himself a 
match for any half-dozen of the enemy. 
Even in actual time of war it was often 
difficult to find either zeal or money 
to supply the munitions of war. The 
Diary of the industrious Pepys, who 
achieved so much for the English navy, 
shows that the care of the country’s 
ships mainly depended on a few unim- 
portant officials who had the greatest 
trouble in the world to secure attention 
to the most urgent and immediate 
needs. 

A very different state of things pre- 
vails to-day. The existence of a party 
having for its watchword the cry for 
retrenchment and economy is scarce- 
ly possible in a modern state. All the 
leading political parties in every great 
state — if we leave aside the party of 
Labor — are equally eager to pile up 
the expenditure on armaments. It is 
the boast of each party that it spends 
not less, but more, than its rivals 
on this source of expenditure, now the 
chief in every large state. Moreover, 
every new step in expenditure involves 
a still further step; each new improve- 
ment in attack or defense must im- 
mediately be answered by correspond- 
ing or better improvements on the part 
of rival powers, if they are not to be 
out-classed. Every year these moves 
and counter-moves necessarily become 
more extensive, more complex, more 
costly; while each counter-move in- 
volves the obsolescence of the improve- 
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ments achieved by the previous move, 
so that the waste of energy and money 
keeps pace with the expenditure. It is 
well recognized that there is absolutely 
no possible limit to this process and its 
constantly increasing acceleration. 

There is no need to illustrate this 
point, for it is familiar to all. Any news- 
paper will furnish facts and figures 
vividly exemplifying some aspect of 
the matter. For while only a handful 
of persons in any country are sincerely 
anxious under present conditions to 
reduce the colossal sums every year 
wasted on the unproductive work of 
armament, an increasing interest in the 
matter testifies to a vague alarm and 
anxiety concerning the ultimate issue. 
For it is felt that an inevitable crisis 
lies at the end of the path down which 
the nations are now moving. 

Thus, from this point of view, the 
end of war is being attained by a pro- 
cess radically opposite to that by 
which, in the social as well as in the 
physical organism, ancient: structures 
and functions are outgrown. The usual 
process is a gradual recession to a 
merely vestigial state. But here what 
may perhaps be the same ultimate re- 
sult is being reached by the more 
alarming method of over-inflation and 
threatening collapse. It is an alarming 
process, because those hugeand heavily- 
armed monsters of primeval days who 
furnish the zodlogical types correspond- 
ing to our modern over-armed states, 
themselves died out from the world 
when their unwieldy armament had 
reached its final point of expansion. 
Will our own modern states, one won- 
ders, more fortunately succeed in es- 
caping from the rough hides that ever 
more closely constrict them, and fin- 
ally save their souls alive? 


6. The dominance of social reform. 
The final factor in the situation is the 
growing dominance of the process of 
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social reform. On the one hand, the 
increasing complexity of social organiz- 
ation renders necessary a correspond- 
ingly increasing expenditure of money 
in diminishing its friction and aiding 
its elaboration; on the other hand, the 
still more rapidly increasing demands 
of armament render it ever more dif- 
ficult to devote money to such social 
purposes. Everywhere even the most 
elementary provision for the finer 
breeding and higher well-being of a 
country’s citiZens is postponed to the 
clamor for ever-new armaments. The 
situation thus created is rapidly be- 
coming intolerable. 

It is not alone the future of civiliza- 
tion which is forever menaced by the 
possibility of war: the past of civiliza- 
tion, with all the precious embodiments 
of its traditions, is even more fatally 
imperiled. As the world grows older 
and the ages recede, the richer, the 
more precious, the more fragile become 
the ancient heirlooms of humanity. 
They constitute the final symbols of 
human glory; they cannot be too care- 
fully guarded, too highly valued. But 
all the other dangers that threaten 
their integrity and safety, if put to- 
gether, do not equal war. No land that 
has ever been a cradle of civilization 
but bears witness to this sad truth. 
All the sacred citadels, the glories of 
humanity,— Jerusalem and Athens, 
Rome and _ Constantinople, — have 
been ravaged by war, and in every case 
the ruin has been a disaster that can 
never be repaired. If we turn to the 
minor glories of more modern ages, the 
special treasure of England has been 
its parish churches, a treasure of unique 
charm in the world and the embodi- 
ment of the people: to-day in their bat- 
tered and irreparable condition they 
are the monuments of a civil war 
waged all over the country with ruth- 
less religious ferocity. Spain, again, 
was a land which had stored up, during 
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long centuries, nearly the whole of its 
accumulated possessions in every art, 
sacred and secular, of fabulous value, 
within the walls of its great fortress- 
like cathedrals; Napoleon’s soldiers 
overran the land and brought with 
them rapine and destruction; so that in 
many a shrine, as at Montserrat, we 
still can see how in a few days they 
turned a paradise into a desert. It is 
not only the West that has suffered. 
In China the rarest and loveliest wares 
and fabrics that the hand of man has 
wrought were stored in the Imperial 
Palace of Pekin; the savage military 
hordes of the West broke in less than 
a century ago, and recklessly trampled 
down and fired all that they could not 
loot. In every such case the loss is 
final; the exquisite incarnation of some 
stage in the soul of man that is for- 
ever gone, is permanently diminished, 
deformed, or annihilated. 

At the present time all civilized coun- 
tries are becoming keenly aware of the 
value of their embodied artistic pos- 
sessions. This is shown in the most 
decisive manner possible by the enor- 
mous prices placed upon them. Their 
pecuniary value enables even the stu- 
pidest and most unimaginative to real- 
ize the crime that is committed when 
they are ruthlessly and wantonly de- 
stroyed. Nor is it only the products of 
ancient art which have to-day become 
so peculiarly valuable. The products 
of modern science are only less valu- 
able. So highly complex and elaborate 
is the mechanism now required to in- 
sure progress in some of the sciences 
that enormous sums of money, the 
most delicate skill, long periods of 
time, are necessary to produce it. Gali- 
leo could replace his telescope with but 
little trouble; the destruction of a single 
modern observatory would be almost a 
calamity to the human race. 

Such considerations as these are, in- 
deed, at last recognized in all civilized 
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countries. The engines of destruction 
now placed at the service of war are 
vastly more potent than any used in 
the wars of the past. On the other 
hand, the value of the products they 
can destroy is raised in a correspond- 
ingly high degree. But a third factor 
is now intervening. And if the muse- 
ums of Paris, or the laboratories of 
Berlin, were threatened by a hostile 
army it would certainly be felt that an 
international power, if such existed, 
should be empowered to intervene, at 
whatever cost to national susceptibil- 
ities, in order to keep the peace. Civil- 
ization, we now realize, is wrought out 
of inspirations and discoveries which 
are forever passed and repassed from 
land to land; it cannot be claimed by 
any individual land. A nation’s art- 
products and its scientific activities are 
not mere national property: they are 
international possessions, for the joy 
and service of the whole world. The 
nations hold them in trust for human- 
ity. The international force which will 
inspire respect for that truth it is our 
business to create. 

The only question that remains — 
and it is a question the future alone 
will solve — is the particular point at 
which this ancient and overgrown 
stronghold of war, now being invested 
so vigorously from so many sides, will 
finally be overthrown, —whether from 
within or from without, whether by its 
own inherent weakness, by the persuas- 
ive reasonableness of developing civil- 
ization, by the self-interest of the com- 
mercial and financial classes, or by the 
ruthless indignation of the proletariat. 
That is a problem still insoluble, but it 
is not impossible that some already 
living may witness its solution. 

Two centuries ago the Abbé de 
Saint-Pierre set forth his scheme for 
a federation of the states of Europe, 
which meant, at that time, a federa- 
tion of all the civilized states of the 
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world. It was the age of great ideas 
scattered abroad to germinate in more 
practical ages to come. The amiable 
abbé enjoyed all the credit of his large 
and philanthropic conceptions. But no 
one dreamed of realizing them, and the 
forces which alone could realize them 
had not yet appeared above the hori- 
zon. In this matter, at all events, the 
world has progressed, and a federation 
of the states of the world is no longer 
the mere conception of a philosophic 
dreamer. The first step will be taken 
when two of the leading countries of 
the world—and it would be most 
reasonable for those which have the 
closest community of origin and lan- 
guage to take the initiative— resolve 
to submit all their differences, without 
reserve, to arbitration. As soon as a 
third power of magnitude joined this 
federation the nucleus would be con- 
stituted of a world-state. Such a state 
would be able to impose peace on even 
the most recalcitrant outside states, 
for it would furnish that ‘visible power 
to keep them in awe’ which Hobbes 
rightly declared to be indispensable: it 
could even in the last resort, if neces- 
sary, enforce peace by war. There are 
other methods than war of enforcing 
peace, and these such a federation of 
great states would be easily able to 
bring to bear on even the most warlike 
of states, but the necessity of a mighty 
armed international force would re- 
main for a long time to come. To sup- 
pose, as some seem to suppose, that the 
establishment of arbitration in place of 
war means immediate disarmament is 
an idle dream. At the recent Confer- 
ence of the English Labor Party on this 
question, the most active opposition to 
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the proposed strike-method for render- 
ing war impossible came from the dele- 
gates representing the workers in arse- 
nals and dockyards. But there is no 
likelihood of arsenals and dockyards 
closing in the lifetime of the present 
workers; and though the establishment 
of peaceful methods of settling inter- 
national disputes cannot fail to dimin- 
ish the number of the workers who live 
by armament, it will be long before they 
gan be dispensed with altogether. 

It is feared by some that the reign 
of universal peace will deprive them of 
the opportunity of exhibiting daring 
and heroism. Without inquiring too 
carefully what use has been made of 
their present opportunities by those 
who express this fear, it must be said 
that such a fear is altogether ground- 
less. There are an infinite number of 
positions in life in which courage is 
needed, as much as on a battlefield, al- 
though, for the most part, with less 
risk of that total annihilation which 
in the past has done so much to breed 
out the courageous stocks. Moreover, 
the certain establishment of peace will 
immensely enlarge the scope for daring 
and adventure in the social sphere. 
There are departments in the higher 
breeding and social evolution of the 
race— some perhaps even involving 
questions of life and death — where 
the highest courage is needed. It 
would be premature to discuss them, 
for they can scarcely enter the field of 
practical politics until war has been 
abolished. But those persons who are 
burning to display heroism may rest 
assured that the course of social evo- 
lution will offer them every oppor- 
tunity. 
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BY FRANCIS E. LEUPP 


Tue older children have gone their 
several ways out of the home. Tom 
took his bachelor’s degree in the arts 
department of his university, spent two 
years in the law school and two in the 
office of an all-round practitioner, and 
then hung out his sign as an attorney 
and sat down to wait for clients. Sarah, 
almost immediately on leaving school, 
was claimed in marriage by a thrifty 
young business man who had been one 
of the big boys there while she was in 
the primary class, and had early mark- 
ed her for his own. Emily kept at her 
studies longer, took a year of ‘finishing’ 
at the Lafayette Seminary for Young 
Ladies, and enjoyed a winter or two of 
social experience before settling down 
at home ‘to take care of mamma and 
papa’; and then, without offering 
rhyme or reason to account for her 
change of purpose, one day decided to 
give herself for life to a physician sev- 
eral years her senior, whom she had 
first met at the bedside of a friend. 

‘And now,’ says mamma, ‘Priscilla 
is going on seventeen, and her father 
and I are wondering what we had bet- 
ter do with her.” For mamma isa rather 
old-fashioned person, who still cherishes 
the traditions of an era when parents 
were accustomed to ‘do something 
with’ their offspring. As an intimate 
of the family, I have been called into 
consultation, and I find that the ques- 
tion uppermost is whether or not to 
send Priscilla to college. ‘More and 
more girls go every year,’ mamma adds, 
presently. ‘I don’t know just why; but 
I dare say it is because so many more 
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young men go now than formerly, and 
it is only natural that a girl should 
wish to fit herself for intellectual com- 
panionship with her husband.’ 

“As we can’t consult the taste of the 
still shadowy Mr. Priscilla,’ papa in- 
terrupts, with a quizzical glance in my 
direction, ‘we may dismiss this phase 
of the case from consideration. How 
about its larger aspects?’ 

It is an embarrassing problem to 
lay before me, and I tell them so; for 
I am not by profession an instructor 
of youth or a statistician, neither am 
I widely read on the subject of sex as 
related to the scholastic career. There 
is no escaping the fact that the college 
woman is here to stay, that she has be- 
come as well recognized an institution 
as taxation, and a factor in our social 
evolution as surely to be reckoned 
with as the annual death-rate. Yet my 
memory goes back to the time when 
she was a novelty almost inchoate, and 
when learned men wrangled fiercely 
over such mooted points as whether 
the female brain could stand the strain 
of four years of incessant exercise on 
the conventional curriculum; whether 
the higher education would not take 
all the bloom off girlhood, and leave its 
votaries defeminized and graceless; and 
whether the tendency of this mental 
over-stimulation of one half the hu- 
man race would not be to reduce mat- 
rimony, the home, and posterity, to 
so many cold and colorless terms in a 
mathematical proposition. I never fol- 
lowed these debates so far as to sum 
up my own conclusions thereon; all 


. 
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that I know — perhaps it would be 
more seemly to say, all that I think — 
about girls and the higher education, 
is the fruit of close observation of indi- 
vidual cases, of which I have studied 
not a few, and with ever-deepening 
interest. 

Physically, certainly, Priscilla is as 
fit as any girl of my acquaintance; she 
is strong, well-nourished, active, fond 
of outdoor sports. But also, she has 
always been a trifle bookish, with a 
fair faculty of observation, an absorb- 
ent memory, and a little leaning 
toward hero-worship in a maidenly 
way, though she is too alive to be in 
any sense a prig; and how she browses 
on rainy days betrays itself now and 
then in conversation, when she cites 
Lubbock for an analogue or barbs a 
moral with Lecky. So I tell mamma 
and papa that the first thing to ask, 
it seems to me, is how Priscilla herself 
looks at the matter. 

A dear old friend of mine, lamenting 
his own deficiencies of learning, used to 


say that if he had forty sons he would 
send them all through college, even 
though he had to flog them through. 


That is mistaken zeal. By forcing a 
bey through college against his will, 
you risk spoiling a fair initiator to make 
a poor pedant. It is better to treat 
scholarship as we do morals: show by 
precept and example the practical wis- 
dom of doing the right thing; but, if 
your pupil prefers penalties to rewards, 
let him taste the consequences of his 
waywardness. No adviser can take the 
place of experience. ' 

Priscilla, it appears, although not 
averse to the idea of going to college, 
is not stirred to enthusiasm by it. She 
has talked over the subject with friends 
who have gone or are going, and finds 
a wide variety of motives inspiring 
their action. Amy has literary ambi- 
tions; Kate a taste for science; Eliza- 
beth expects to earn her living by teach- 
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ing, and feels that a degree would be 
a valuable asset; Julia is going because 
Elizabeth is; Louise frankly declares 
that she is going for the purpose of hav- 
ing a good time, and intends to stay 
only as long as she gets that; while 
Ann desires a college course for the 
same reason that a baby reaches for 
the moon: she could n’t tell exactly 
why — she justs wants it. 

On the whole, Priscilla thinks that it 
would be ‘rather nice’ to go to college; 
so we turn our attention to the ques- 
tion, Where? which involves more con- 
siderations than any one has dreamed 
of. One leading institution, we find, 
makes a specialty of its training for 
domestic life; another is like a nunnery 
in its abjuration of male instructors, at 
least of any still in marriageable condi- 
tion; a third goes to the opposite ex- 
treme, and employs men in every post of 
real responsibility; in a fourth, most of 
the studies are elective,and what passes 
for discipline is substantially student 
rule; and there are several other va- 
riants, unnecessary to catalogue here. 
Priscilla conscientiously assorts and 
regroups these manifold characteris- 
tics, and selects the college showing the 
broadest average, first discarding all 
coeducational projects on the theory 
that her sex would place her at a dis- 
advantage there, regardless of her inde- 
pendent merits. At this point, we who 
are interested in her must pass from set- 
tled facts to prophecy or conjecture. 

When a boy says that he would like 
to go to college, even though he may not 
show any strong thirst for erudition, 
we take it as a matter of course, and 
the only uncertainties have to do with 
ways and means. When a girl says the 
same thing, why does it occasion a 
flurry, or even surprise? Is it because 
there still lingers in so many minds a 
doubt as to the value of the investment 
proposed? Not that alone, perhaps; 
though the air yet rings with praises 
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of the wife and mother of the good old 
days, when homes were run with far 
less respect for sanitary precautions 
or executive method, and when grand- 
ma had a hand in everything in her do- 
main, prescribed for most of the child- 
ren’s ills, and fed all her household, from 
baby to grandpa, on what they wished, 
rather than on what they ought, to eat. 
Woman, say the glorifiers of that era, 
was then the chief figure in the home, 
received the recognition which she had 
earned, and filled the place in our cos- 
mogony for which Nature had designed 
her. There was no need, they insist, 
for the higher education of her mind, 
because she was devoting her best ener- 
gies to the education of her character, 
which was of vastly more importance. 
The inevitable inference is that the 
two educational enterprises are so alien 
to each other as to be beyond harmon- 
izing. 

A moment’s reflection will expose the 
fundamental fallacy of this view. One 
might as well assume that because 
Daniel Webster was a great lawyer in 
spite of a great failing, no lawyer with 
controlled appetites could hope for 
like success; or that, because Thomas 
Edison has wrested so many secrets 
from air and earth without a univer- 
sity course, the graduate contingent 
can never produce his equal. A more 
sensible reflection would be, how much 
greater Webster might have been with- 
out his weakness, or what might not 
Edison have accomplished if his native 
cleverness and grit had been armed 
with weapons sharpened in the college 
laboratory. There are kinks, too, in the 
logic of some preachers of the crusade 
for female education who take all dis- 
crimination between women and men 
as casting a constructive libel on the 
former. Is not a woman’s brain as good 
as a man’s, they demand. Undoubt- 
edly. So is a machine for making enve- 
lopes as fine and useful an industrial 
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instrument as one for weaving barbed 
fence-wire; but it would be stupid to 
ignore the essential difference between 
them, as regards the care to be taken 
of each or the product to be expected 
of it. 

The young of our species learn as 
much from rubbing elbows with each 
other as from their formal schooling. 
The little boy usually is turned out to 
find his own amusement with other lit- 
tle boys, while his sister is more cau- 
tiously guarded in her companionships. 
This, I suppose, is due to our instinct- 
ive presumption of a more delicate 
moral fibre in the girl and a keener 
sensitiveness to impressions. So she is 
apt to grow up with the hall-mark of 
her home always in evidence, while the 
boy has it pounded out of him. He may 
loyally believe that his father and 
mother are the wisest of human beings; 
but this faith finds its counterpoise as 
soon as he enters into controversy with 
a larger boy. He has the best of the 
argument logically when he makes af- 
firmative assertions on the authority 
of his parents to which his adversary 
vouchsafes no more satisfying answer 
than ‘Rats!’ The next course on his 
argumentative menu is knuckles au 
naturel; and although no myriad of 
bruises and abrasions would convince 
him that his father and mother have 
borne false witness, he begins to realize 
that other persons may have views on 
the same topics which are worthy of 
examination. ; 

Now, this preliminary trimming- 
down, coarse and sordid as it may seem, 
is of incalculable value to the boy when 
he passes the portal leading to young 
manhood and enters a class in college. 
He has, in a certain measure, already 
found himself. An oracular statement 
from one of the faculty he accepts as 
the depositor accepts the bank’s foot- 
ing of his account: ‘errors and omis- 
sions excepted.” If it differs from what 
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he has been taught at home, he gives 
the benefit of the doubt, temporarily, 
perhaps, to the professor, as having 
come lately from the great sources of 
learning; but he is not ready to sur- 
render the beliefs in which he has been 
reared, till they have had their fair 
chance in the open field of discussion. 
This was Tom’s attitude toward his 
new life when he entered college. Will 
it be Priscilla’s? Probably not. Her 
protected existence up to this time can- 
not be brought into sudden contrast 
with the freedom of the collegiate at- 
mosphere without an unsettling shock 
to her preconceptions in matters of au- 
thority. Obedient to the feminine im- 
pulse to cling to something within reach 
in whose strength she trusts, she is 
likely to transfer her intellectual allegi- 
ance from parents to professors. The 
faculty is always at hand; the home is 
far away. Her parents are the salt of 
the earth, and she loves them as deeply 
as ever; but they have put her into this 
institution for her mental improvement, 
and it would be ungrateful not to take 
full advantage of her privileges. There- 
fore, whereas formerly whatever papa 
said about the tariff or the Panama 
Canal, and all mamma’s forthgivingson 
the ethics of human intercourse, were 
treasured for repetition to her mates 
as the last word on the subject, hence- 
forward any comment of papa’s is 
liable to be faced down with a citation 
from ‘Professor Newfresh of our col- 
lege — the most eminent living expert, 
you know, on social dynamics,’ or 
what-not. Mamma’s antique maxims, 
likewise, will be exploded by an echo 
from the last lecture of ‘the Dean,’ who 
once a week tells the undergraduate 
body what it ought to think about 
everything. It is immaterial that the 
Professor has never been heard of in 
the larger world in which papa moves, 
or that the Dean is a rather pompous 
person whose tragedy-queen manner 
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has done more to advance her career 
than any very solid merits; whatever 
either of these worthies says must be 
accepted as part of the eternal verities, 
and cuts off debate. 

But let us not be disconcerted by all 
this. It is merely a surface froth, and 
will evaporate by degrees during Pris- 
cilla’s passage from freshman to senior 
years, till, before the ink on her diploma 
is dry, her mental processes will have 
acquired such independence of action 
that she can smile charitably at some 
of the infatuations of her very imma- 
ture youth. You will notice a like alter- 
ation in some other respects, notably 
in her companionships. To share her 
first vacation — if I know her good 
heart as I think I do — she will bring 
home a classmate whom, with all your 
hospitable prepossessions, you will not 
be able quite to make out. Priscilla 
will not fail to notice the unconscious 
reserves in your bearing which show 
that you do not look upon her friend 
as belonging in just the same stratum 
with herself. It may be necessary even 
for the dear child to remind you, in a 
moment of confidential chiding, that 
‘the scholastic world is a great demo- 
cracy, where the lines of cleavage do 
not parallel those in the common world 
outside.’ Before the fortnight is ended, 
however, your diminished heads will 
harbor a suspicion that she has found 
her guest no light load to carry; and this 
will harden into assurance as time goes 
on and you observe that the same class- 
mate does not come back a second time, 
every succeeding vacation introducing 
a new visitor a shade more congenial 
than any who have come before, as if 
the young hostess were slowly finding 
her way out of a fog of altruistic senti- 
ment and into the warmer glow of nat- 
ural selection. 

Nor should I wonder if mamma’s old- 
fashioned soul received an occasional 
jar like that which beset the hen in the 
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barnyard fable on discovering a duck- 
ling among her brood of chicks. I knew 
one girl like Priscilla who terrified her 
elders by developing opinions on mar- 
riage and divorce. Though brought up 
in a home fragrant with love and the 
spirit of mutual helpfulness, she reached 
the conclusion that matrimony was a 
fetter to which no normal human be- 
ing could submit without more or less 
discomfort; that,.as soon as it becomes 
seriously irksome, either party should 
be able to break loose from it by an 
easy process of divorce, since to con- 
tinue bound would be a progressive 
torment, paralyzing to all ambition 
and effort; and that the present system 
of life-contract is merely a scion of the 
barbarous twelfth century grafted upon 
the stock of the enlightened twentieth. 
She had the charity to admit that in a 
few instances, like that of her father 
and mother for example, uncommonly 
forbearing dispositions on both sides 
made the bond endurable; but for the 
race at large —! 

‘And what would become of the 
children?’ her mother ventured to ask 
between gasps of horror. 

‘They should be cared for by the 
' state,’ was the prompt response. ‘As 
the family’s contribution to the com- 
monwealth, they are more properly a 
public than a private charge.’ 

Are you affronted by my suggestion 
that Priscilla’s sweet, modest mind 
could ever be tainted with such dreadful 
doctrines? Pardon me. Your girl was 
a baby once, mamma, and rashes came 
out on her little body. They were not 
pleasant to look at, but you went into 
no panic over them; on the contrary, 
you took comfort in the reflection that 
every disagreeable thing on the surface 
meant one less inside. Bear in mind 
that the tongue is as faithful a safety- 
valve for sophistical humors as the 
skin is for those of the blood. The 
mind has to go through a certain round 
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of measles and chicken-pox and the 
like, about as uniformly as the body 
has; every one who reads and thinks, 
but lacks experience of the matters he 
thus studies in the abstract, is a victim 
first or last; and, at one stage of her 
life, a girl with a moral constitution as 
sound and a character as wholesome 
as Priscilla’s may babble all day about 
social problems whose premises she 
knows only by hearsay, without giving 
her parents reason for five minutes’ 
solicitude. Why, every man who has 
been through college will support me 
in saying that, even after their rougher 
preparation, the same phenomena may 
be observed among boys. During my 
own course, there swept across our ado- 
lescent firmament a Huxley fad, and 
a Swinburne fad, and a dozen others 
whose very names [ have long since 
forgotten. Lads who had been reared 
in the literal belief that the creation of 
the universe began a little before Sun- 
day morning and ended Friday night, 
locked themselves in their rooms and 
shudderingly peered into the blasphe- 
mies of modern biology; while others, 
who would n’t knowingly have trifled 
with the moral sensibilities of a lady- 
bug, tucked ‘Laus Veneris’ under their 
pillows to read when they awoke in the 
night. Our generation was simply re- 
peating the history of its fathers with 
Tom Paine and Lord Byron; it would 
be strange indeed if Tom’s and Pris- 
cilla’s should not repeat ours. 
Mamma, who has followed me thus 
far with evidences of alternate dismay 
and relief, now interrupts to ask what 
I think will happen after Priscilla has 
been graduated. Well, a good many 
things may. You will introduce her 
to society, doubtless, in the same way 
in which you introduced your older 
daughters. She will greet your friends 
so prettily that they will be charmed 
with her. Then will begin the usual 
round of luncheons and. dinners and 
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dances with which the town celebrates 
the advent of every year’s crop of dé- 
butantes. Priscilla will try hard, for 
your sake, to keep up an appearance 
of enjoying her festivities; but if you 
could peep into some of the letters she 
is writing to her beloved classmates, 
now scattered all over the country, you 
would discover that her heart is not in 
the whirl, but back in the classic shades 
where they spent the happiest part of 
their girlhood; at least, that is the 
way she will express what is really not 
a longing for a return to the old con- 
ditions, but only a natural uneasiness 
in the process of adjusting herself to 
the new. For a while, every mention 
of college will bring a little lump into 
her throat; she will seize eagerly any 
opportunity that offers to run back 
there for a day or two; and if you culti- 
vate her intimacy she may confide to 
you her conviction that she will never 
be able to build up any more friend- 
ships like those that she formed as an 
undergraduate. 

But all this, too, will pass. One by 
one the intimacies of the campus will 
grow a little less intense. Amy, let us 
say, will become a librarian, and im- 
merse herself in her work; Kate will 
go upon the stage, and, like other be- 
ginners, spend most of her time on the 
road, making correspondence difficult; 
Julia and Elizabeth will marry early, 
and be full of the excitement of start- 
ing homes; Louise will teach school; 
and Ann will become secretary to a 
man of science, and dabble a bit in re- 
search on her own hook. Scarcely one 
of them, I’ll be bound, will follow the 
career she originally marked out for 
herself; but every one will, in her turn, 
strike her roots down into the day-by- 
day world and become so reconciled to 
it as to give up living in the past. Of 
course, Priscilla’s turn will come like 
the others. Her long and satisfying 
association with her own sex exclusive- 
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ly may make her appear somewhat in- 
different to men for a while; and during 
that period she will be open to the se- 
ductions of, say, some branch of bene- 
volent work, for she must fill the gap 
left by the cessation of her student 
routine and the falling-off of her class 
correspondence. And here again, my 
friends, fortify yourselves against sur- 
prises. 

To-day she may have just finished a 
course of lectures on applied philan- 
thropy, only to fall to-morrow under 
the spell of a cult which deifies the 
Civic Uplift, denounces philanthropy 
as a drag upon progress, and declares 
the very word ‘charity’ odious. If her 
activities in this field bring her for the 
first time into close contact with the 
so-called working classes, she will view 
their condition only through the media 
which they hold up to her eyes; and 
trade-unionism, boycotts, picket-serv- 
ice, scab-stalking, may fill her thoughts 
by day and her dreams by night, till 
you are electrified, when a parade of 
the unemployed passes your house, to 
see her lean out of her window and 
shout her shrill huzzah for the Peerless 
Debs! 

Pray muster your philosophy. I know 
what you will ask: Is this the child 
you have brought up in love of law 
and respect for the constituted author- 
ities? Surely, none other. Did you 
ever run into a storm on shipboard in 
mid-ocean, and feel your stanch ves- 
sel leaning over so far on one side that 
you half expected her to turn turtle? 
Yet here you are, to tell the tale. On 
the whole, you have reason to be thank- 
ful that the ship yielded to the assault 
instead of presenting to it so stiff a 
broadside as to be broken in two. She 
need not have encountered any storm, 
if her master had been willing to let 
her lie still in port instead of ploughing 
the seas; but, being a ship and not a 
wagon, it is a good thing that she did 
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go through just such experiences of the 
harder phases of her calling. So with 
Priscilla. You have set out to make 
her an educated woman. If she is 
built of first-rate timber, and you have 
equipped her with suitable machinery, 
calked and trimmed her as you ought, 
and headed her for the right point on 
her chart, you may trust her in any 
sea, however tempestuous; confident 
that, though she may bend to the gale 
when it strikes her, she will right her- 
self after all and go ahead, the surer 
of her own strength and worth the 
more for the experience. 

The educated woman is, at her best, 
a woman seasoned in life as well as 
stored with knowledge. Priscilla’sshort- 
comings, if you will take the trouble to 
analyze them, are due either to too 
generous impulses or to a belated ma- 
turity. The other daughters did not 
carry you through this sort of an 
ordeal, yet they are fine girls? True. 
Their continuance with their feet on 
the earth during her four years of sub- 
limated segregation, will fit them, 
though not less pitiful toward human 
misfortune, to apprehend more readily 
than she the extent to which it is the 
fault of the unfortunates. With her 
trained boldness in attacking obstacles, 
leaping to the conclusion that the whole 
system on which the world now con- 
ducts its affairs must be wrong, she may 
ally herself for a time with some party 
which is trying to make everything over 
to its own taste. While its novelty 
lasts, she will be pretty thoroughly ab- 
sorbed in this association. Be patient 
with her, and give the ballast of her 
common sense a chance to make itself 
felt. 

Now, I fully realize that I am not 
casting the horoscope of any common- 
place, phlegmatic miss, whose case 
would never present a problem after 
you had decided to let her go to col- 
lege, and provided the wherewithal to 
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pay her term-bills. I am dealing with 
Priscilla, who is neither a plodder nor 
a wooden image, but a girl with an 
alert mind, high spirits, a good diges- 
tion, and a circulation that can be 
counted on to furnish seventy-two 
heart-beats to the minute. But I have 
heard more than one Priscilla of my 
acquaintance, who is at worst no more 
of an abnormality than the live-witted, 
mettlesome college boy, and whose 
most grievous sin has been her can- 
dor in following the lead of her individ- 
uality, used as an argument to prove 
the unwisdom of bestowing the higher 
education upon girls. 

Do you know why this type is singled 
out for criticism in one sex and not in 
the other? Because the critics have 
got into the habit of looking for some- 
thing different in a girl— more of the 
graces and less of the brawn, moral as 
well as physical, than ina boy. But I 
tried to show you, early in this paper, 
that the girl’s start in childhood differs 
from the boy’s. When he goes away 
from home he is already prepared to 
some extent for the change awaiting 
him; she, emerging from her shelter for 
the first time, is not. It is like a re-birth 
for her, and into a strange world. Her 
sense of perspective is still embryotic, 
and her judgment of relative weights 
and values is unawakened. Therefore, 
as new things loom on her horizon, she 
is without trustworthy tests to apply 
to them, and often novelty usurps in 
her estimate the place that belongs to 
merit. 

If you could imagine the situation 
of a person who had always lived in 
some corner of the earth where disease 
was unknown, and, coming suddenly 
into a miasma-laden region, had had 
thrust under his notice a dozen pat- 
ented nostrums, would you wonder if 
he fell a victim to quackery? By ana- 
logy you can explain what may have 
seemed to you a weather-vane quality 
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in Priscilla, as I have forecast the pos- 
sibilities of her career. She will have 
to find out for herself later, what her 
brother found out long ago, that who- 
ever resolves to overturn the existing 
social order and crush with one blow 
our well-crystallized code of conven- 
tions, had better think out his pro- 
gramme carefully in advance, and go 
a trifle slow at the outset. 

Another phase of Priscilla’s problem 
remains to be considered; mamma hint- 
ed at it in our first talk. What sort of 
home-maker will she be? I have heard 
undiscerning people sneer at college 
women for their lack of that incom- 
parable something which we _ recog- 
nize, by sensibility rather than by the 
senses, as distinguishing femininity, 
wifehood, motherliness. So I have 
heard ministers as a class accused of 
a canting, pliysicians of a fawning, 
teachers of a didactic, and lawyers of 
a cut and-dried, manner. Such general- 
izations belong in the same category 
of absurdities with the claim that au- 
thors and painters can be picked out of 
a crowd by théir neckwear, or leaders 
in high finance by their spats. There 
are persons whose calling is so much 
bigger than they are that it envelops 
them as with a cloak, and others so 
much bigger than any form of liveli- 
hood that they are menand women first, 
and ministers, lawyers, or artists only 
incidentally. 

The same principle holds good of fe- 
male college graduates. There is some 
human material cast in feminine mould 
out of which you could no more make 
the head of a real home than you 
could make a rose out of a dahlia. But 
sharpened intuitions, a large resource- 
fulness in the presence of difficulties, 
a deep-rooted sense of self-dependence, 
a fearless front to turn toward untried 
things, and a never wearying receptive- 
ness for whatever can prove itself de- 
serving: these traits do no more harm 
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to the womanly girl than to the manly 
boy; and, so far as a college course 
tends to encourage and develop them, 
let us commend it for either sex. Hea- 
ven forbid that any word of mine should 
be tortured into disparagement of that 
sturdy phalanx of wives and mothers 
and grandmothers who never saw the 
inside of a college hall, to whom Latin 
and Greek are not only dead but buried 
languages, and whose mathematical ac- 
complishments leave them still a bit 
uncertain where to put the decimal 
point, but whose sunny souls and splen- 
did lives entitle them to a high place 
on the world’s honor-roll! Let us not, 
however, drop into the easy error of 
assuming that Priscilla, if made of the 
same stuff as they, will be the worse 
for an education which will empower 
her to begin her lifework where theirs 
has ended. 

It is possible that Priscilla may take 
longer about making up her mind to 
marry than her sisters did. She may 
not draw any better prize in the lottery 
than either of them, but I’ll venture 
to say that she will be able to analyze 
more clearly the considerations which 
govern her in holding out till she is 
sure. On his part, her future husband 
will not choose her, consciously at 
least, for her ‘intellectual companion- 
ship’; if that is his desideratum, he will 
find it cheaper to marry a Carnegie 
Library than a woman. I will not deny 
that her cultivated responsiveness may 
add greatly to her attractions. But 
what will happen to this young man 
is what happens to most of us male 
creatures: he will conclude one day 
that Priscilla is the only gifl he knows 
with whom he would like to spend the 
rest of his life, and he will tell her so, 
in phrases so far from intellectual that 
they would n’t parse. If such things, 
my friends, were of the mind and 
not the heart, those clever old Greeks 
would have clad Minerva in a pair of 
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infantile wings and armed her with a 
bow-and-arrow. 

Sarah and Emily are good house- 
keepers, and understand the art of mak- 
ing a modicum of the world’s wealth 
goa longway. There is no reason why 
Priscilla should not do as well as they, 
and perhaps with less expenditure of ef- 
fort. She may not be so ready to accept 
advice or the reported experience of 
others, until she has got at the under- 
lying principle involved and assured 
herself that it is sound; but, once con- 
vinced to the point of trying a plan, 
she will keep turning it over in her mind 
as she used to turn her algebraic puz- 
zles, adding and eliminating till she 
has become an inventor instead of a 
mere learner. 

Her children will not be neglected 
like those of the blue-stocking in the 
comic weeklies, or dosed and swaddled, 
punished and hardened by rule of 
thumb, as children were in the good 
old times we love—to read about. 
They will draw out of her all that is in- 
stinctively motherly, seasoned with the 
salt of an enriched intelligence; and 
her discipline of them, like her hand- 
ling of her servants, will command the 
respect of those on whom it is exercised 
because it will be based on her study 
of the psychology of every situation 
rather than on its surface indications. 

But, then, suppose Priscilla does 
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not marry? A good many women do 
not. Probably the proportion of mar- 
riages worthy the name would be 
found, if we could make an accurate 
census, as large among college women 
as among others. It is not a college 
course that takes a woman out of the 
marrying class, but something with 
which her education has rarely any- 
thing to do — native traits, or domes- 
tic responsibilities, or the lack of a call- 
ing for matrimony, or accident, or any 
of a thousand things which might have 
diverted the current of your career and 
mine without our voluntary complic- 
ity. In that event you will find, dear 
papa and mamma, that you have in 
your daughter no dead weight to carry. 
Whatever she is not, you may be as- 
sured of her being a busy woman, and 
of her putting her full strength and a 
brave spirit into the work to which she 
settles down. Though a home of her 
own may have been the centre of your 
ideal career for her, she will make a not 
less important success in yours; or, if 
her interests take her elsewhere, in the 
activities of her chosen field. At any 
rate, you will have given her the chance 
to live her own life, and on the highest 
plane accessible to her; and the solu- 
tion of Priscilla’s problem need not be 
the less complete because the road to 
the result is not the one you first sur- 
veyed. 
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BY ELIZABETH COOLIDGE 


Late in life I have come into an ex- 
perience which is to me a very new 
and fundamental one, although doubt- 
less trite enough to many of my sisters. 
Advisedly I call them sisters, for my 
new experience is nothing less than the 
joining of a sisterhood, — the Order 
of the Garden. I hesitate to speak of 
gardens, well appreciating the strain 
that has already been put upon the 
reading public by the constantly in- 
creasing body of gardening-authors. 
For years I was myself a member of 
that public, and vividly enough I re- 
member my own unsympathetic state 
of mind at the time. But I now live in 
the country; my home demands the 
ornament of a garden, and my name is 
Elizabeth. These facts have proven too 
compelling for me, and I have indeed 
joined the Order of the Garden. 

The patience which to-day you are 
putting at my disposal, however, I 
should not abuse by delivering a tech- 
nical horticultural treatise, even were 
such a feat an intellectual possibility 
on my part. Fascinated as I myself 
have been by the ‘cultural notes’ of the 
nurserymen’s catalogues, and credu- 
lously as I have gloated over their im- 
possibly illustrated wonders, I think 
it well, nevertheless, at once to assure 
my listeners that my enthusiasm is 
as yet purely visionary, and that the 
garden I speak of consists to-day of 
nothing but a few hundred feet of 
earth, buried under tons of mountain 
snow; and of a pile of text-books, al- 
manacs, manuals, seed-lists, drawings, 
and charts, which represent to me a 


Great Cause. In short, it must remain, 
until planting-time, purely a Mind- 
Garden, — a hot-bed of Ideas, — one 
of those Eternal Values to which I have 
only recently given my assent. 

As such, it is to me a fresh testimony 
to Truth and Beauty; it is a vehicle of 
future Perfection. Existing until spring 
merely as an ideal, nothing is impos- 
sible to it. No beauty of color-scheme 
but may be mapped out in its plan; 
no bewildering profusion and length 
of bloom that cannot be entered upon 
its charts, assigned a certain number 
of square feet of soil (scale, ten feet to 
an inch), or alphabetically listed in my 
seedling mail-orders. To me, at pre- 
sent, it is perfectly logical to assume 
the ownership of the most beautiful 
garden in Berkshire. Everything lovely 
can be made (on paper) to agree with 
everything practical, in a marvelous 
synthesis of horticultural beauty. 

I almost dread to plant my little 
Garden of Eden; the entire authority 
which I now exercise over its every de- 
tail (on paper, again) will, I fear, but ill 
fit me to deal with the stubborn self- 
assertion of a firmly-rooted plant, vig- 
orously engaged in its individual strug- 
gle for life. It is one thing to wipe out, 
with a ruthless hand, a border of 
pansies in a chart, and firmly to replace 
it by a border of candytuft, in order to 
balance my purples and whites; it may 
be a very different matter to discipline 
a purple pansy that insists on being 
yellow, or to coerce a bed of hyacinths 
to stop blooming in time to let me put 
into the same bed my verbena seed- 
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lings, while they are still amenable to 
transplantation. That is why this period 
of idealism is so glorious. With time 
and enthusiasm, almost any desirable 
fact can be verified by some authority 
or other, and theory can be adjusted to 
fit the most beautiful garden-scheme in 
the world. At all events, such a one I 
mean to enjoy, up to the very moment 
of committing my precious seeds to 
the earth. 

My novitiate in the Order of the 
Garden has been to me an experience 
of mental, moral, and spiritual discip- 
line; in order to become worthy to en- 
ter that sisterhood, I have found my 
self undergoing the education of almost 
all the faculties that I have, and the de- 
velopment of others that were, to say 
the least, very, very latent. Perhaps 
you will pardon the personality of my 
topic if, instead of describing to you 
(as I should adore to do) the imman- 
ent glories of my future phlox, or the 
ravishing combination of my hypothet- 
ical white lilies with my potential blue 
delphiniums, I tell you of the surpris- 
ing crops of a different nature which 
my garden has already produced in my 
character. 

Blooming beside the asters and holly- 
hocks of my imagination, I have dis- 
covered the shoots of many spiritual 
perennials which I had not deemed 
essential to a well-planned hardy bor- 
der. I have found it necessary to in- 
clude these, one by one, in my group- 
ing; to foster their culture and provide 
them with nourishment, in order that 
I might the better understand their 
kinship to other varieties of more con- 
crete ‘habit.’ 

Thus, I have discovered that one 
of the most invaluable backgrounds to 
a good garden is a mixed growth of 
Enthusiasm and Patience. The soil 
and climate of my temperament have 
ever been friendly to the former, so it 
has not been at all difficult to sow the 
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seeds and raise a large bed of Enthusi- 
asm. Indeed, I soon found that the 
crop needed a decided thinning-out if 
space were to be left for anything else, 
and that a mixture of the blooms of 
Patience would be a very pleasant re- 
lief to the eye. This latter culture has 
involved a great deal of effort. Pa- 
tience is an exotic plant in my soul; 
much cultivation and weeding, careful 
mulching and pinching back have been 
necessary in order to induce it to grow; 
but when I found how much more love- 
ly my beautiful flower-beds would be 
if set off against them, I determined to 
coax the tender young Patience-plants 
into the semblance of a sturdy growth, 
and the mixture with Enthusiasm 
proved very helpful to both. 

Prudence, too, I found it wise to add 
as an edging; without it I might have 
been tempted, by thealluring advertise- 
ments I saw, to experiment with totally 
impracticable and very strange novel- 
ties indeed. Dimorphotheca aurantiaca, 
‘a rare and showy annual from South 
Africa’; eryngium amethystium, ‘fine 
for winter bouquets’; or cyperus ar- 
temifolius, ‘excellent for growing in 
water and damp spots’ (my garden 
being designed for the sunny slope of 
a hill!), would, but for the Prudence, 
probably have attracted me by their 
unusual merits. ‘Pocket-like flowers’ 
and ‘spiny foliage’ would have sounded 
irresistibly interesting; and the very 
superlativeness of such names as heli- 
chrysum monstrosum, gomphrena su- 
perba, kermesina splendens, or celosia 
plumosa thompsonii magnifica, would 
have exercised a fatal fascination upon 
my imagination. But having planted 
my Prudence, I chose to go with it a 
selection of pinks and poppies and 
petunias and pansies, which will bloom 
anywhere and involve no risk. 

I never knew, before I had this mind- 
garden, that the pursuit of horticul- 
ture, even in the most amateurish way, 
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even, I might say, in a purely abstract 
way, was a tremendous stimulus to the 
cardinal virtues of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. Pray how is one to put one’s 
trust in the seed-catalogues (which 
one’s friends unanimously declare to 
be mendacious); or to glow over pic- 
tures and descriptions that one knows 
to be romance; or actually to write 
out money-orders with hands trembling 
in eagerness, money-orders for packets 
and ounces and dozens and hundreds, 
— without faith? Faith in man, faith 
in Nature, faith in seeds, and faith in 
print? Hope, too, receives the same 
vivifying stimulus; and Charity, most 
of all, is necessary if one would plan a 
pretty garden; the charity that believ- 
eth all things and hopeth all things, 
and must be ready to endure and for- 
give all things, when Nature and the 
Garden take things into their own 
control. Without charity for the mis- 
informing guides I have consulted, and 
still more charity for my own invin- 
cible and happy credulity, I should not 
dare to face the failures of next sum- 
mer; but with charity, I go gladly for- 
ward, feeling that to seek and learn 
the truth about my own dear garden 
will be to me a precious soul-experi- 
ence, even though the most conspicu- 
ous truths of all should prove to be the 
mistakes. 

The history of my paper-garden 
runs thus. Duly incorporated into a 
central scheme for the creation of a 
new home, — thrown in, as it were, 
with the general outlay of plans for the 
house, the driveways, the fences, the 
garage, the planting of thickets, the 
grading and drainage of the land, and 
the general overhauling of old neglected 
acres, — came from the hands of the 
architects the casual drawing of a little 
formal flower-garden. It was brightly 
colored with chalks and its delicate 
pencilings showed forth charming pos- 
sibilities of arbor and bench, pool and 
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pergola. But it had to be laid away in 
our pigeon-hole of ‘perhapses’ and 
‘some-days’ until one year should have 
completed the roadways, another the 
vegetable garden, another the miles of 
fence, and another the out-buildings. 
Once in every six months, or there- 
abouts, it was taken out of the pigeon- 
hole and affectionately regarded as the 
promise of a vague future happiness; 
or its destined réle in the general 
scheme was explained to an interested 
friend, much as one might explain the 
topography of Carcassonne. But then 
it was put back again, among the other 
perhapses, and we went on with the 
fence. 

Last October, however, when we 
had planted the last of dozens of small 
trees between our windows and a reek- 
ing brewery chimney, we realized that 
most of the really necessary perhapses 
had come true; that the some-days had 
gone by, adding one touch to another, 
until at last the Garden Some-day 
stood at our threshold with the allur- 
ing crayon plan in its hand. We recog- 
nized that instead of a paper Perhaps 
it might become a fragrant, blooming 
Certainty. Joyfully we looked our 
happiness in the face, and, with the 
intrepidity of ignorance, prepared to 
lay the garden out immediately, and 
to plant it in the spring. As usual, I 
decided to do the deciding. (If I 
were writing in the popular garden- 
author idiom I should label the other 
members of my family in some such 
way as this, — the Man of Trustful- 
ness, or the Youth of Reposefulness; 
indicating that they were the ones to 
regard and admire, I the one to do and 
to dare; but I prefer to summarize our 
case by repeating that I, as usual, de- 
cided to do the deciding.) So I began 
to map out the beds as they were de- 
signed to lie, in front of our south ter- 
race, allowing the yellow chalk-marks 
to indicate yellow lilies; the blue spots, 
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canterbury-bells; and the pink patches, 
poppies and hollyhocks. 

Here began the first term in my new 
course of education. The flower-beds 
showed such a marked inclination to 
lay themselves out that, in order to 
get the paths in the middle, the grass- 
plots of equal size, and the beds run- 
ning at right angles and parallel to the 
house, I was obliged to grope my way 
fumblingly back to the rudiments of 
geometry and arithmetic. To what I 
had imagined I could do in a few hours, 
I devoted several days, growing ever 
more enthusiastic as I noted the transi- 
tion from pencil-marks to clothes-lines, 
from clothes-lines to rows of sod, and 
from these to actual flower-beds in the 
solid earth. 

Meantime, when wind and labor and 
happiness had tired me to the point 
of a retreat indoors, I sat down to make 
out a list of plants which should carry 
out the promise of the colored chalks, 
for I had been told that it was well to 
order early, against the first spring 
warmth and rains. 

I selected blue canterbury-bells to 
fill in a bed which was visible from my 
favorite sofa; and here began my re- 
polishing of another branch of mathe- 
matics, — algebra: to let x represent 
the square space to be filled, and y the 
size of a canterbury-bell, and find z, 
the number of plants I should need, 
— knowing absolutely nothing of can- 
terbury-bells, except that my friend’s 
vases of them had enchanted me, and 
that I had been the recipient of a 
beautiful blue bunch one day last 
April, —or was it October? I remem- 
bered that they illumined my blue 
dining-room upon the occasion of a 
luncheon-party; and by that token I 
knew that it must have been in June. 
But perhaps they had come out of a 
greenhouse? 

I realized that I must really inform 
myself about these flowers. To that 
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end I looked up some old and slight- 
ed seed-catalogues and began my 
researches. With shame I now recall 
the depths of ignorance, in spite of 
which I gayly undertook the disposi- 
tion of my garden space. Why! I 
could not even find the canterbury- 
bells until I stumbled upon a prepos- 
terous lithograph of their familiar 
faces, and through this clue discovered 
them to be campanule. So Latin 
was to be added to my curriculum! My 
pretty bouquets of pinks and baby’s- 
breath were henceforth to be gathered 
from beds of dianthi and gypsophile; 
my daisies and lilies became bunches of 
bellis perennis and of longiflori rubri; 
a double flower claimed the adjective 
plenissimum, and the colors changed 
from blue and white and pink to ceru- 
leum, album, roseum. It was all very 
interesting; soon my tired sense of 
humor began to be roused. I found 
myself laughing at the mixed assembly 
who had stood godfathers to my plants 
— especially the Latinized Irishmen, 
Scotchmen and Germans; the O’Brieni, 
the MacArthuri, the Kuhli, the Hoop- 
esi, the Smalli, the Shorti. I began to 
think of my dearest friends as Jonesi, 
Browni, and Dickensonii. 

I felt as I used to feel when I and 
the other small girls in the neighbor- 
hood indulged in what was known 
to us as ‘pig-Latin.” And when, at 
night, my overcharged brain attempt- 
ed to sleep, I fancied myself to be 
Ophelia, distractedly scattering my 
treasures before the Danish monarchs 
and singing, “There’s rosmarinus offici- 
nalis, that’s for remembrance; pray 
you, love, remember: and there is 
viola lutea splendens, that’s for thoughts 

There’s pheniculum vulgare for 
you, and aquilegie cerulee hybride; 
there’s thalictrum paniculatum; . 
you must wear your thalictra with a 
difference. There’s an arctotis grandis; 
I would give you some viole odorate, 
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but they withered all when my father 
died.’ Poor Hamlet and his poor crazy 
love! What might not a Berkshire 
garden have done for them! 

But further in regard to my can- 
terbury-bells. I think I can no more 
vividly picture to you my complete 
horticultural ignorance than by telling 
you that I used often to wonder what 
there was to be done in a garden in the 
autumn; was not the out-of-door period 
almost over? The astonishing informa- 
tion that my pretty campanule should 
have been planted early in October (and 
then not by seeds, but with well-started 
little plants) was somewhat disquiet- 
ing, as it was already the middle of 
that month, and the ground was not 
even ready. I had been supposing that 
all that was necessary was to deposit 
my seeds next April, and to pick my 
flowers next June; whereas they should 
have been started at least three months 
ago! My disappointment would have 
been very great had I not found com- 
fort in my catalogues, which assured 
me that the nurserymen had previous- 
ly dealt with unprepared amateurs, and 
had raised, for my benefit apparently, 
young plants all ready for their second 
season of existence. 

In determining not to be caught un- 
awares again, I acquired a new sense of 
the value of Foresight, a virtue which 
I had hitherto somewhat underprized, 
along with thrift and caution, as being 
of too utilitarian a nature to be strictly 
beautiful or noble. Spontaneity is tome 
so much more charming, always, than 
calculation! Generosity so much more 
lovable than prudence! But my little 
prospective blue-bells were teaching me 
many things, and this was one of their 
most emphatic lessons, — that fore- 
sight is morally and esthetically more 
dependable than impulse; and that 
painstaking may be duller than ardor, 
but that it produces more and longer 
bloom. 


The moral course of discipline thus 
connected with my novitiate ran side 
by side with the mental. While Pa- 
tience, Prudence, Foresight, Faith, 
Hope, and Charity had all been pressed 
into the service of my future garden, I 
had been reviving at the same time my 
disused talents for Arithmetic, Geo- 
metry, Algebra, and Latin. Now it be- 
came necessary to take up Chemistry 
and Climatology in order that my little 
seedlings might have the proper kind 
of soil, and that they should be chosen 
with regard to the mountain-climate 
which was their destined environment. 
The subject of fertilizers (who would 
ever have thought it!) became to me 
an engrossing fad. My sisters of the 
Order, who seem to possess an a@ priori 
knowledge of the proper proportion 
of sand and leaf-mould, of sunshine 
and shade, of dampness and dryness, 
requisite to the needs of their various 
gardens, can hardly imagine the re- 
assurance which I found in the state- 
ment that such and such an enticing 
plant was ‘ perfectly hardy in any soil’; 
or my discouragement in learning that 
I had selected an alluring variety 
which could thrive only in the South- 
ern States. A new world of unheard- 
of fascinations was opened up to me 
through the insidious pages of those 
seedmen’s lists! 

As an aid to the assimilation and 
quick application of so much undi- 
gested and recent information, I fin- 
ally drew up a series of colored maps 
and tables; for the thing was growing 
so complicated to my mental grasp that 
I needed visual assistance in classifying 
the colors, heights, periods of bloom, 
lengths of life, and methods of culture, 
of my prospective garden-products. 
To verify the conflicting statements of 
different text-books, to tabulate this 
mass of contradictory statistics, and 
then to draw and color the plans and 
order the seeds, — for these labors all 
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my faculties were marshaled into serv- 
ice: imagination and business acumen, 
technique, and creative impulse. 

My charts demanded toll of Art, 
Science, and Philosophy, with an un- 
compromising peremptoriness that no 
live garden would ever inflict. One 
little growing plant that fails to bloom 
cannot have much significance in a big 
flower-bed; but one little error in the 
reckoning of its distance apart from 
its neighbors may make a difference of 
hundreds of plants and thousands of 
blossoms. One small discrepancy in 
the statistics of the blooming period 
of some particular plant, upon which 
one has depended to supply a pink 
patch in an otherwise colorless bed, — 
say the tulip bed after June, — may 
give rise to an elaborate revision of 
the whole color scheme, when, for in- 
stance, one textbook tells you that it 
blooms all summer, and another that it 
blooms from July sixteenth to August 
twelfth. 

But, close as my concentration was 
obliged to be, I felt that it was good for 
my relaxed mind. Even if to-day I did 
not confidently hope to see my dear 
posies where I now see but a water- 
color drawing, I should thank them (or 
my visions of them) for the beneficial 
discipline which my mind and heart 
have undergone in their imaginary 
behalf. 

My acquaintance with flowers, hith- 
erto, has been mainly conducted 
through the medium of the botanist or 
the florist; as though one should seek 
to acquire a pleasant circle of friends 
by studying their physiology and ana- 
tomy, or by visiting an ethnological 
exhibit! I intend henceforth to make 
friends with my family of plants, and 
am already taking much delight in 
learning to speak the language of their 
domestic life. Certain words and 
phrases which I have but recently 
heard or understood I now can never 
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speak without an exultant feeling of in- 
timacy which belongs to the inner cir- 
cles of the Order of the Garden. Such a 
term is ‘mulch,’ which seems to me to 
signify a sort of poultice; another is 
‘pinching back’; still another is ‘a 
habit of growth.’ 

According to the dictum of modern 
analysis, it is habit of growth that actu- 
ally makes a personality; our habits lay 
the very corner-stone of our mental, 
moral, and physical selves; so that it 
would be quite justifiably profound to 
say, “by men’s habits shall ye know 
them.’ As, in my researches, I was 
constantly meeting the application to 
plant-life of this term ‘habit,’ I per- 
ceived that a very nice appreciation 
of values might be displayed in the 
choice of the plants which one is think- 
ing of introducing into one’s own gar- 
den. This choice involves the impart- 
ing, or the not imparting, of a certain 
moral tone to the garden. A well- 
defined individuality seems to inhere 
in a plant which is described as ‘very 
dwarf in habit... When I remember 
the pettiness, the closeness to earthy 
things, the low spiritual stature, that 
go with a dwarf habit of mind outside 
our flower-gardens, I think I will not 
have, in my own, very many plants of 
that kind. Then I think of the ‘dense, 
bushy habit’ of certain other people; 
the ‘spreading’ habit, the ‘trailing, 
drooping’ habit, and even the ‘weep- 
ing’ habit; and turn instinctively 
toward the plants whose habits are said 
to be ‘branching and free,’ ‘stately,’ 
‘erect, ‘feathery and graceful,’ or 
‘neat and compact’; realizing that one 
flower differeth in glory from another 
even as do one’s other friends; and that 
in the garden of plants, as in the garden 
of Life, one may be fastidious without 
learning to be unkind. 

There are also other traits in plants 
which, although they may not exactly 
have a moral bearing upon our regard 
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for them, may, nevertheless, remind 
us of secret affinities or exasperations 
existing between us and our fellow- 
perennials. Do you not feel, in regard- 
ing a seed which requires six months 
to germinate (as in the case of certain 
violets), that you have had the same 
sensation before? Perhaps in the pre- 
sence of a leisurely friend whose irri- 
tating delays and procrastinations are 
always forgotten and atoned for by 
the violet-like freshness and aroma 
of her personality? Or when you are 
told that other seeds, like those of the 
morning-glory, will be greatly facili- 
tated and hastened in their sprouting, 
if givena night’s soaking in warm water, 
do you not recall a friend with symp- 
toms? 

Do not the splendid varieties of 
poppies and larkspur labeled ‘hybrid ’ 
and glowing among their aristocratic, 
but uninteresting, relatives of purer 
descent, remind you of a glorious west- 
ern girl in Boston? And by the habit, 
color, perfume, and generosity of 
bloom, in fact, by all the excellences 
of its species which are foretold upon 
its label, I find much to symbolize the 
best and pleasantest of American so- 
ciety, in a packet of seeds catalogued 
as ‘specially-selected double-mixed.’ 

My heart expands to meet the little 
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flowers that shall some day bloom for 
me, as I think of all that I want them 
to do for me. I must be ambitious if 
I am to associate with their teeming, 
striving life; but also very calm when 
I come into their silence, their still 
rapture in the hot sunshine, their pa- 
tient endurance of drought, their quiet, 
steadfast growth. They must free me 
from envy if my neighbor’s garden 
outshines mine; when their own su- 
periority gladdens my eyes, they must 
make me very magnanimous; and 
I must be tender and helpful toward 
their struggles and weakness. Freely 
they will have received their bounty 
from sun and wind and bee and bird; 
freely they will spill their perfume for 
me, their only rivalry lying in their 
endeavor to be the more alive, the 
more abundant, the more responsive, 
to the universal life about them. So 
they must make me very generous. 
I want them, too, to bring me their 
own health of soul and body; to teach 
me to love their unconscious, open- 
air freedom, their joy in the common 
soil and the skyward gaze of their faces. 
Let their honest clamor for light and 
warmth teach me to love the vivid, 
innocent life of the senses. Let my 
imagination see in them the poetry 
and religion of the summer world. 
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JACKSON was a born fighter. In his 
youth he fought poverty. He fought 
for an education at West Point. There 
he fought his way through against pre- 
judice and every disadvantage. Fight- 
ing in Mexico he thoroughly enjoyed 
himself. As a professor at the Virginia 
Military Institute he probably did not. 
When the war came, it was a godsend 
to him; and he fought with every nerve 
in his body till he fell, shot by his own 
soldiers, at Chancellorsville 

For purely intellectual power he does 
not seem to have been remarkable. 
He learned what he set out to learn, 
by sheer effort. What interested him 
he mastered. Without doubt his rest- 
less, active mind would have fought 
abstract problems, if it had found no- 
thing else to fight. But I do not imag- 
ine he loved thinking for itself, or had 
the calm breadth to study imperson- 
ally the great questions of the world 
and flash sudden, sharp illumination 
on them, as did Napoleon. 

And Jackson had no personal charm. 
He was courteous, but with a labored 
courtesy; he was shy, abrupt, ungainly, 
forgetful, and apt to be withdrawn into 
himself. His fellow students admired 
him, but shrank from him. His pupils 
laughed at his odd ways and did not 
always profit by his teaching. This, 
before his star shone out. And it is 
strange to contrast such neglect with 
the adoration that pressed close about 
his later glory. In Martinsburg the 
ladies ‘cut every button off his coat, 
commenced on his pants, and at one 
time threatened to leave him in the 
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uniform of a Georgia colonel — shirt 
collar and spurs.’ Nothing similar is 
recorded of Lee—even humorously. 

It must not be supposed that, though 
unsuccessful in general society, Jack- 
son lacked warmth or human kindness. 
He was sensitive, emotional, suscepti- 
ble. He felt the charm of art in all 
its forms. He read Shakespeare, and 
quoted him in a military dispatch, — 
“we must burn no more daylight,’ — 
as I cannot imagine Lee doing. When 
he was in Europe, he keenly enjoyed 
painting, and architecture, and loved 
to talk of them after his return, enter- 
taining the Times correspondent with 
a long discussion of English cathedrals, 
— partly, to be sure, to avoid talk on 
things military. When in Mexico, he 
was charmed by the Mexican girls, so 
much so that he fled them, as Dr. 
Johnson fled Garrick’s ballet. In his 
youth he was even a dancer. When 
age and religion came upon him he 
used still to indulge, for exercise, in 
an occasional polka; ‘but,’ as Mrs. 
Jackson remarks, deliciously, ‘no eye 
but that of his wife was ever permit- 
ted to witness this recreation.’ In his 
family he was tender, affectionate, play- 
ful, sympathetic. ‘His abandon was 
beautiful to see, provided there were 
only one or two people to see it.’ 
His letters to his wife are ardent and 
devoted, full of an outpouring and self- 
revelation which one never finds in the 
printed letters of Lee. 

In short, he was a man with a soul 
of fire. Action was his life. To do 
something, to do high, heroic things, 
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to do them with set lip and strained 
nerve and fierce determination — to 
him this was all the splendor of exist- 
ence. In his youth he had not learned 
Latin well, and it was questioned 
whether he could do it in age. He said 
he could. He was set to teach matters 
that were strange to him, and some 
doubted whether he could do it. He 
said he could. Extempore prayer came 
to him with difficulty, and his pastor 
advised his not attempting it, if he 
could not do it. He said he could. ‘As 
to the rest, I knew that what I willed 
to do, I could do.’ Such a statement 
has its foolish side and takes us back to 
what I said above about Jackson’s in- 
telligence. Pure intelligence sees insur- 
mountable difficulties, too many and 
too plain. Jackson, if ever any man, 
came near to being pure will. 

It seems that his courage, flawless as 
it was, was courage of will rather than 
of stolid temperament. He visited the 
hospitals less often than he wished, 
because, he said, when he was in cold 
blood, his nerves could not endure the 
sight of wounds and torture. ‘It was 
not unusual to see him pale and trem- 
bling with excitement at the firing of 
the first gun of an opening battle.’ 
Yet his power of concentration was so 
enormous that when he was thinking 
out a military problem he forgot bul- 
let and shell and wounds and death. 
‘This was the true explanation of that 
seeming recklessness with which he 
sometimes exposed himself on the field 
of battle.’ 

Also he had the magnetic faculty of 
extending to others his own furious 
determination. He could demand the 
impossible of them because he per- 
formed it himself. ‘Come on,’ he cried 
in Mexico, ‘you see there is no dan- 
ger.’ And a shot passed between his 
legs spread wide apart. His soldiers 
marched to death, when he bade them. 
What was even worse, they marched at 
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the double through Virginia mud, with- 
out shoes, without food, without sleep. 
‘Did you order me to advance over that 
field, sir?’ said an officer to him. ‘ Yes,’ 
said Jackson. ‘Impossible, sir! My 
men will be annihilated! Nothing can 
live there! They will be annihilated!’ 
‘General,’ said Jackson, ‘I always en- 
deavor to take care of my wounded 
and to bury my dead. You have heard 
my order — obey it.’ 

What was there back of this magni- 
ficent, untiring, inexhaustible will and 
energy, what long dream of glory, 
what splendid hope of imperishable 
renown? Or was it a blind energy, a 
mere restless thirst for action and 
adventure, unceasing, unquenchable? 
Something of the latter there was in it 
doubtless, of the love of danger for its 
pure nerve-thrill, its unrivaled magic 
of oblivion. ‘Nothing is more certain 
than that this love of action, move- 
ment, danger, and adventure, was a 
prominent trait in his organization,’ 
says one of his earlier biographers. ‘I 
envy you men who have been in battle. 
How I should like to be in one battle,’ 
he remarked in Mexico; and he con- 
fessed that to be under fire filled him 
with a delicious excitement. 

Nevertheless, he was far enough 
from being a mere common sworder, 
or even the gay, careless fighter who 
does the day’s work and never looks 
beyond it. In his youth there can be 
no doubt that he dreamed dreams of 
immense advancement, of endless con- 
quest, of triumph and admiration and 
success. During the war some one ex- 
pressed the belief that Jackson was not 
ambitious. ‘Ambitious!’ was the an- 
swer. ‘He is the most ambitious man 
in the Confederacy.’ We have his own 
reported words for his feelings at an 
earlier date. ‘The only anxiety I was 
conscious of during the engagement 
was a fear lest I should not meet 
danger enough to make my conduct 
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conspicuous.” And again, ‘To his in- 
timate friend he once remarked that 
the officer should make attainment of 
rank supreme, within honorable bounds, 
over every other consideration.” 

Very little things often throw a fine 
light on character and difference of 
character. On one occasion, as the 
troops were marching by, they had 
been forbidden to cheer, lest the noise 
might betray them to the enemy. 
When Jackson’s own brigade passed 
their general, however, their enthusi- 
asm was too much for any prohibition, 
and they cheered loud and long. Jack- 
son smiled as he listened, and turning 
to those beside him, murmured, ‘ You 
see, I can’t stop them.” Whether Lee 
had any ambition or not, it is difficult 
to imagine him betrayed into such a 
naive expression as this. The smile 
might have been possible for him, the 
words never. 

So in Jackson’s younger days his de- 
vouring ardor fed on worldly hopes. 
Then religion took possession of him, 
not suddenly, but with a gradual, fierce 
encroachment that in the end grasped 
every fibre of his being. Like a very 
similar nature in a different sphere, 
John Donne, he examined all creeds 
first, notably the Catholic, but finally 
settled in an austere and sturdy Cal- 
vinism. Not that his religion was 
gloomy or bitterly ascetic; for it had 
great depths of love in it, and sunny 
possibilities of joy. But it was all-ab- 
sorbing, and he fought the fight of God 
with the same fury that he gave to the 
battles of this world. There must be 
no weakness, no trifling, no inconsist- 
ency. 

‘He weighed his lightest utterance 
in the balance of the sanctuary,’ writes 
one who knew him well. Christians 
are enjoined to pray. Therefore Jack- 
son prayed always, even in associa- 
tion with the lightest act. ‘I never 
raise a glass of water to my lips with- 
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out lifting my heart to God in thanks 
and prayer for the water of life.” They 
must remember the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy. Therefore Jackson not 
only refrained from writing letters on 
Sunday; he would not read a letter on 
Sunday: he even timed the sending of 
his own letters so that they should not 
encumber the mails on Sunday. It was 
the same with a scrupulous regard for 
truth. Every statement, even indif- 
ferent, must be exact; or, if inexact, 
corrected. And Jackson walked a mile 
in the rain to set right an error of in- 
advertence. 

The wonder is that a man of such 
temper accomplished anything in the 
world at all. I confess that I feel an 
unsanctified satisfaction in seeing the 
exigencies of war override and wither 
this dainty scrupulousness. It is true 
that they cannot do it always. ‘Had 
I fought the battle on Sunday in- 
stead of on Monday I fear our cause 
would have suffered.’ But then again, 
the Puritan Lee writes to the Puritan 
Jackson: ‘I had hoped her own [Mary- 
land’s] citizens would have relieved 
us of that question, and you must en- 
deavor to give to the course you may find 
it necessary to pursue the appearance of 
its being the act of her own citizens.’ 
How many leagues the praying Jack- 
son should have walked in the rain to 
correct the fighting Jackson’s pecadil- 
loes? 

And now how did Jackson’s ambi- 
tion and his religion keep house to- 
gether? His admirers maintain that 
religion devoured the other motive 
completely. ‘Duty alone constrained 
him to forego the happiness and com- 
forts of his beloved home for the daily 
hardships of a soldier’s life.” But cer- 
tain of his reported words in the very 
closing scene make me think that the 
thirst for glory was as ardent as ever, 
even if it had a little shifted its form. 
‘I would not agree to the slightest di- 
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minution of my glory there [in heaven], 
no, not for all the fame which I have 
acquired or shall ever win in this 
world.’ It does not sound quite like 
the chastened spirit of a son of peace, 
does it? 

No, the early Jackson and the later 
Jackson were the same Jackson. The 
blare of trumpets, the crash of guns, 
the cheers of an adoring army, were 
a passionate delight to him, and would 
have been as long as he walked this 
fighting world. But that will, which by 
itself was mighty enough, was doubled 
and tripled in power when it got the 
will of God behind it. To gratify per- 
sonal ambition the man might have 
hesitated at destruction and slaughter. 
But to do his duty, to carry out the de- 
signs of Providence, that mission must 
override all obstacles and subdue all 
scruples. In face of it human agony 
counted simply as nothing. 

Henderson, who is reluctant to find 
shadows in his idol, questions the 
authenticity of Jackson’s interview 
with his brother-in-law, as reported by 
Mrs. Jackson; but Iam perfectly ready 
to believe that the hero of the Valley 
declared for hoisting the black flag and 
giving ‘no quarter to the violaters of 
our homes and firesides.’ Certainly no 
one denies that when he was asked how 
to dispose of the overwhelming num- 
bers of the enemy, his answer was, 
‘Kill them, sir! kill every man!’ And 
again, when some one deplored the 
necessity of destroying so many brave 
men, ‘No, shoot them all; I do not wish 
them to be brave.’ 

Such a tremendous instrument as 
this might have gone anywhere and 
done anything, and if Jackson had 
lived, his future defies prevision. ‘No 
man had so magnificent a prospect be- 
fore him as General Jackson,’ wrote 
Lawley, the correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times. ‘Whether he desired it or 
not, he could not have escaped being 
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Governor of Virginia, and also, in the 
opinion of many competent judges, 
sooner or later President of the Con- 
federacy.’ But this regular method of 
ascent would have been slow. When 
things went wrong, when politicians 
intrigued and triumphed, when the 
needs of the army were slighted and 
forgotten for petty jealousies, Jackson 
would have been just the one to have 
cried out, ‘Here is man’s will, where is 
God’s will?’ just the one to have felt 
God’s strength in his own right arm, 
to have purged war-offices, and turned 
out Congresses, and made incompetent 
presidents feel that they must give up 
to those who saw more clearly and 
judged more wisely. There would have 
been no selfishness in all this, no per- 
sonal ambition, because it would have 
been just doing the will of God. And 
I can perfectly imagine Jackson riding 
such a career, and overwhelming every 
obstacle in his way except one — 
Robert E. Lee. 

When Jackson and Lee first met does 
not appear. Jackson said early in the 
war that he had known Lee for twenty- 
five years. They may have seen some- 
thing of each other in Mexico. They 
may have seen something of each other 
in Virginia before the war. If so, there 
seems to be no record of it. At any 
rate, Jackson thought well of Lee from 
the first, and said of him when he was 
appointed to command the Virginia 
forces, ‘ His services I regard as of more 
value to us than General Scott could 
render as a commander. ... It is 
understood that General Lee is to be 
commander-in-chief. I regard him asa 
better officer than General Scott.’ 

From that beginning the lieutenant’s 
loyalty to his chief grew steadily; not 
only his loyalty, but his personal ad- 
miration and affection. I like the ele- 
mentary expression of it, showing un- 
consciously Jackson’s sense of some of 
his own deficiencies, in his remark to 
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McGuire, after visiting Lee in the hos- 
pital: ‘General Lee is the most perfect 
animal form I ever saw.’ But illustra- 
tions on a somewhat broader plane are 
abundant enough. ‘General Lee has 
always been very kind to me and I 
thank him,’ said Jackson simply, as he 
lay on his death-bed. 

The enthusiasm of that ardent nature 
was ever ready to show itself in an al- 
most over-zealous devotion. Lee once 
sent word that he should be glad to 
talk with his subordinate at his con- 
venience on some matter of no great 
urgency. Thereupon Jackson instantly 
rode to headquarters through the most 
inclement weather. When Lee express- 
ed surprise at seeing him, the other 
answered, ‘General Lee’s lightest wish 
is a supreme command to me, and I 
always take pleasure in prompt obedi- 
ence.’ If we consider what Jackson’s 
nature was, it is manifest that he gave 
the highest possible proof of loyalty, 
when it was suggested that he should 
return to an individual command in 
the Valley, and he answered that he 
did not desire it, but in every way 
preferred a subordinate position near 
General Lee. 

Jackson’s personal affection for Lee 
was, of course, intimately bound up 
with confidence in his military ability. 
Even in the early days, when Jackson 
had been in vain demanding reinforce- 
ments and word was brought of Lee’s 
appointment to supreme command, 
Jackson’s comment was, ‘Well, ma- 
dam, I am reinforced at last.’ On vari- 
ous occasions, when others -doubted 
Lee’s judgment or questioned his de- 
cisions, Jackson was entirely in agree- 
ment with his chief. For instance, 
Longstreet disapproved Lee’s deter- 
mination to fight at Sharpsburg, and 
Ropes and other critics have since con- 
demned it. Jackson, however, though 
he had no part in it, gave it his entire 
and hearty approval. 
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I do not find anywhere, even in the 
most private letters, a disposition in 
Jackson to quarrel with Lee’s plans or 
criticize his arrangements. On the con- 
trary, when objections are made, he is 
ready to answer them, and eagerly, 
and heartily. ‘General Lee is equal to 
any emergency that may arise. I trust 
implicitly in his great ability and su- 
perior wisdom.’ 

Jackson had plans of his own and 
sometimes talked of them. He was 
asked why he did not urge them 
upon Lee. ‘I have done so,’ was his 
answer. ‘And what does he say to 
them?’ ‘He says nothing. But do not 
understand that I complain of this 
silence; it is proper that General Lee 
should observe it. He is wise and pru- 
dent. He feels that he bears a fearful 
responsibility and he is right in declin- 
ing a hasty expression of his purpose 
to a subordinate like me.’ 

Again, some one found fault with 
Lee’s slowness. Jackson contradicted 
warmly: ‘General Lee is not slow. No 
one knows the weight upon his heart, 
his great responsibility. He is com- 
mander-in-chief, and he knows that if 
an army is lost, it cannot be replaced. 
No! There may be some persons whose 
good opinion of me will make them 
attach some weight to my views, and 
if you ever hear that said of General 
Lee, I beg you will contradict it in my 
name. I have known General Lee for 
twenty-five years; he is cautious; he 
ought to be. But he is not slow.’ And 
he concluded with one of the finest ex- 
pressions of loyalty ever uttered by a 
subordinate, and such a subordinate: 
‘Lee isa phenomenon. He is the only 
man I would follow blindfold.’ 

After this, who can question the sin- 
cerity of the words spoken on his death- 
bed: ‘Better that ten Jacksons should 
fall than one Lee!’? 

And what did Lee think of Jackson? 


As always, Lee’s judgments are more 
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difficult to get at. In spite of all respect 
and all affection, I cannot but think 
that his large humanity shrank a little 
from Jackson’s ardors. When he told 
a lady, with gentle playfulness, that 
General Jackson, ‘who was smiling so 
pleasantly near her, was the most cruel 
and inhuman man she had ever seen,’ 
I have no doubt it was ninety-nine 
parts playfulness, but perhaps there 
was one part, one little part, earnest. 
As late as after Antietam Lee’s military 
commendation of Jackson was very 
restrained, to say the least. “My opin- 
ion of the merits of General Jackson 
has been greatly enhanced during this 
expedition. He is true, honest, and 
brave, has a single eye to the good of 
the service, and spares no exertions to 
accomplish his object.’ No superla- 
tives here. Sharp words of criticism, 
even, are reported, which, singular as 
they are, seem to come with excellent 
authority. ‘Jackson was by no means 
so rapid a marcher as Longstreet and 
had an unfortunate habit of never 
being on time.’ 

Yet Lee’s deep affection for his great 
lieutenant and perfect confidence in 
him are beyond question. It has been 
well pointed out that this is proved 
practically by the fact that the com- 
mander-in-chief always himself re- 
mained with Longstreet and left Jack- 
son to operate independently, as if the 
former were more in need of personal 
supervision. Lee’s own written words 
to Jackson are also — for Lee — very 
enthusiastic: ‘Your recent successes 
have been the cause of the liveliest joy 
in this army as well as in the country. 
The admiration excited by your skill 
and boldness has been constantly min- 
gled with solicitude for your situation.’ 

Jackson’s wound and death and the 
realization of his loss produced at a 
later time expressions of a warmth so 
unusual as to be almost startling. ‘If 
I had had Stonewall Jackson at Gettys- 
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burg, | should have won that battle.’ 
“Such an executive officer the sun never 
shone on. I have but to show him my 
design, and I know that if it can be 
done it will be done.’ The messages 
sent to the dying general are as appre- 
ciative as they are tender. ‘You are 
better off than I am, for while you have 
only lost your left, I have lost my right 
arm.” ‘Tell him that I am praying for 
him, as I believe I have never prayed 
for myself.’ (Yet if the words are cor- 
rectly reported, note even here the 
most characteristic Lee-like modifica- 
tion, ‘I believe.’) And only those who are 
familiar with Lee can appreciate the 
agony of the parting outcry: ‘“Jack- 
son will not — he cannot die!” Gen- 
eral Lee exclaimed, in a broken voice, 
and waving every one from him with 
his hand, “‘he cannot die.” ’ 

The study of the practical military 
relations of the two great commanders 
is of extreme interest. Lee does not 
hesitate to advise Jackson as freely as 
he would any other subordinate. ‘It 
was to save you the abundance of hard 
fighting that I ventured to suggest for 
your consideration not to attack the 
enemy’s strong points, but to turn his 
positions at Warrenton, etc., so as to 
draw him out of them; I would rather 
you should have easy fighting and 
heavy victories. I must leave the mat- 
ter to your reflection and cool judg- 
ment.” He even frequently gives a 
sharp order which approaches stern- 
ness: ‘You must use your discretion 
and judgment in these matters, and be 
careful to husband the strength of your 
command as much as possible.” And 
again: ‘Do not let your troops run 
down, if it can possibly be avoided by 
attention to their wants, comforts, etc., 
by their respective commanders. This 
will require your personal attention.’ 

Jackson seems usually to have ac- 
cepted all this with unquestioning sub- 
mission. It is true that Longstreet is 
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said once to have accused him of dis- 
respect because he groaned audibly at 
one of Lee’s decisions. But Longstreet 
was a little too watchful for those 
groans. Also, on one occasion, when 
Lee proposed some redistribution of 
artillery, Jackson protested, rather for 
his soldiers than for himself: ‘General 
D. H. Hill’s artillery wants existed at 
the time he was assigned to my com- 
mand, and it is hoped that artillery 
which belonged to the Army of the 
Valley will not be taken to supply his 
wants.’ But, for the most part, the 
lieutenant writes in the respectful, af- 
fectionate, and trustful tone which he 
adopted at the very beginning of the 
war and maintained until the end. ‘I 
would be more than grateful, could 
you spare the time for a short visit here 
to give me the benefit of your wisdom 
and experience in laying out the works, 
especially those on the heights.’ 
Jackson’s complete submission to 
Lee is the more striking because, al- 
though a theoretical believer in sub- 


ordination, he was not by nature pe- 
culiarly adapted to working under the 
orders of others. Some, who knew him 
well, have gone so far as to say that 
‘his genius never shone under com- 


mand of another.’ This is absurd 
enough considering his later battles; but 
it seems to me that some such explan- 
ation may be sought for his compar- 
ative inefficiency on the Peninsula, as 
to which almost all critics are agreed. 
‘It was physical exhaustion,’ says 
Dabney. ‘It was poor staff service,’ 
says Henderson. Is it not possible that, 
accustomed hitherto to working with 
an absolutely free hand, his very desire 
to be only an executive and carry out 
Lee’s orders may for the time, to some 
extent, have paralyzed his own initiat- 
ive? 

However that may be, there is no 
doubt that Jackson did not take kindly 
to dictation from Richmond. It is said 
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that on one occasion he wrote to the 
War Office requesting that he might 
have fewer orders and more men. It 
is certain that he complained bitterly 
to Lee of the custom of sending him 
officers without consulting him. ‘I 
have had much trouble resulting from 
incompetent officers being assigned to 
duty with me, regardless of my wishes. 
Those who have assigned them have 
never taken the responsibility of in- 
curring the odium which results from 
such incompetence.’ And very early 
in his career he had a sharp clash with 
Secretary Benjamin who had attempt- 
ed to interfere in the detail of military 
arrangements. Jackson sent in his re- 
signation at once, explaining that his 
services could be of no use, if he was 
to be hampered by remote and ill- 
informed control. The fact of the resig- 
nation, which was withdrawn by the 
kindly offices of Johnston and Govern- 
or Letcher, is of less interest than 
the spirit in which Jackson offered it. 
When it was represented to him that 
the Government had proceeded with- 
out understanding the circumstances, 
he replied, ‘Certainly they have; but 
they must be taught not to act so 
hastily without a full knowledge of the 
facts. I can teach them this lesson now 
by my resignation, and the country will 
be no loser by it.” Was I wrong in say- 
ing that this man would have ridden 
over anything and anybody, if he had 
thought it his duty? Such summary 
methods may have been wise, they may 
have been effective: they were certain- 
ly very unlike Lee’s. 

Now let us turn from Jackson’s su- 
periors to his inferiors. The common 
soldier loved him, — not for any jolly 
comradeship, not for any fascinating 
magnetism of personal charm or heroic 
enthusiasm. He was a hard taskmas- 
ter, exacting and severe. ‘Whatever of 
personal magnetism existed in Stone- 
wall Jackson,’ says his partial bio- 
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grapher, ‘found no utterance in words. 
Whilst his soldiers struggled painfully 
toward Romney in the teeth of the 
winter storm, his lips were never open- 
ed save for sharp rebuke or peremptory 
order.’ But the men had confidence 
in him. He had got them out of many 
a difficulty, and something in his man- 
ner told them that he would get them 
out of any difficulty. The sight of his 
old uniform and scrawny sorrel horse 
stirred all their nerves and made them 
march and fight as they could not have 
done for another man. 

And then they knew that though he 
was harsh, he was just. He expected 
great things of them, but he would do 
great thingsforthem. He would slaugh- 
ter them mercilessly to win a victory; 
but when it was won, he would give 
them the glory, under God, and would 
cherish the survivors with a parent’s 
tenderness. ‘We do not regard him as 
a severe disciplinarian,’ writes one of 
them, ‘as a politician, as a man seeking 
popularity — but as a Christian, a 


brave man who appreciates the condi- 
tion of a common soldier, as a fatherly 
protector, as one who endures all hard- 
ship in common with his followers, who 
never commands others to face danger 
without putting himself in the van.’ 
But with his officers it was somewhat 


different. They did indeed trust his 
leadership and admire his genius. How 
could they help it? It is said that all 
the staff officers of the army liked him. 
And Mrs. Jackson declares that his own 
staff were devoted to him, as they 
doubtless were. Yet even she admits 
that they resented his rigid punctuality 
and early hours. And there is no doubt 
that in these particulars, and in many 
others, he asked all that men were cap- 
able of and sometimes a little more. 
‘General Jackson,’ says one of his 
staff, ‘demanded of his subordinates 
implicit obedience. He gave orders in 
his own peculiar, terse, rapid fashion, 
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and he did not permit them to be ques- 
tioned.’ 

General Ewell is said to have re- 
marked that he never ‘saw one of 
Jackson’s couriers approach him with- 
out expecting an order to assault the 
North Pole.’ On one occasion he had 
given his staff directions to breakfast 
at dawn, and to be in the saddle imme- 
diately after. The general appeared at 
daybreak — and one officer. Jackson 
lost his temper. ‘Major, how is it 
that this staff never will be punctual?’ 
When the major attempted some apo- 
logy for the others, his chief turned to 
the servant in a rage: ‘Put back that 
food into the chest, have that chest in 
the wagon, and that wagon moving in 
two minutes.’ ; 

Also Jackson had a habit of keeping 
everything to himself. This was doubt- 
less a great military advantage. It was 
a source of constant amusement to the 
soldiers, who even joked their general 
about it. Jackson met one of them one 
day in some place where he should not 
have been. ‘What are you doing here?’ 
‘I don’t know.’—‘ Where do you come 
from?’ ‘I don’t know.’—‘ What com- 
mand do you belong to?’ ‘I don’t know.’ 
When asked the meaning of this extra- 
ordinary ignorance, the man explained. 
‘Orders were that we should n’t know 
anything till after the next fight.’ Jack- 
son laughed and passed on. 

But the officers did not like it. Jack- 
son made his own plans, and took care 
of his own responsibilities. Even his 
most trusted subordinates were often 
told to go to this or that place with no 
explanation of the object of their going. 
They went, but they sometimes went 
without enthusiasm. And Jackson was 
no man for councils of war. Others’ 
judgment might be as good as his, but 
only one judgment must settle matters, 
and his was, for the time, to be that 
one. 

Hence his best officers fretted, and he 
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quarreled with nearly all of them. And 
when things did not go right, with him 
it was the guard-house instantly. All 
five regimental commanders of the 
Stonewall Brigade were once under 
arrest at the same time. The gallant 
Ashby, just before his last charge and 
death, had a sharp bit of friction with 
his commander. When Gregg lay dy- 
ing, he sent to the general to apologize 
for a letter recently written ‘in which 
he used words that he is now sorry for. 
. . . He hopes you will forgive him.’ 
Jackson forgave him heartily; but he 
could not have death-bed reconcilia- 
tions with all of them. 

In someof these cases Lee was obliged 
to interfere, notably in that of A. P. 
Hjll. Hill was a splendid soldier. Lee 
loved him. By a strange coincidence 
his name was on the dying lips of Lee 
and Jackson both. But he was fiery 
and impetuous, and did not hesitate to 
criticize even the commander-in-chief 
with hearty freedom. He chafed sore- 
ly under Jackson’s arbitrary methods. 
Lee, in recommending him, foresaw this 
and tried to insinuate a little caution. 
‘A. P. Hill you will, I think, find a 
good officer, with whom you can con- 
sult; and, by advising with your divi- 
sion commanders as to your move- 
ments, much trouble will be saved you 
in arranging details, and they can aid 
more intelligently.’ 

It was quite useless. The two fiery 
tempers clashed till the sparks flew. 
Jackson put his subordinate under ar- 
rest more than once. In the Official Re- 
cord we may read the painful but very 
curious correspondence in which the two 
men laid their grievances before Lee, 
and Lee with patient tact tried to do 
justice to both. ‘If,’ says Hill, ‘ the 
charges preferred against me by Gen- 
eral Jackson are true, I do not deserve 
to command a division in this army; if 
they are untrue, then General Jackson 
deserves a rebuke as notorious as the 
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arrest.’ It is said that Lee at last 
brought the two together, and ‘after 
hearing their several statements, walk- 
ing gravely to and fro, said, ““He who 
has been the most aggrieved can be 
the most magnanimous and make the 
first overture of peace.” iThis wise 
verdict forever settled their differ- 
ences.’ Forever is a long word, but 
surely no verdict of Solomon or Sancho 
Panza could be neater. 

Lee’s relations with Jackson as to 
strategy and tactics are no less inter- 
esting than the disciplinary. Some of 
Jackson’s admirers seem inclined to 
credit him with Lee’s best generalship, 
especially with the brilliant and suc- 
cessful movements which resulted in 
the victories of the second Bull Run 
and of Chancellorsville. Just how far 
each general was responsible for those 
movements can never be exactly deter- 
mined. The conception of flank attacks 
would appear to be an elementary de- 
vice to any military mind. Lee certain- 
ly was sufficiently prone to them, and 
urged them upon Jackson at an early 
stage. It is in nice and perfect execu- 
tion that the difficulty lies, and in the 
delicate adjustment of that execution 
to the handling of the army as a whole; 
and in this Lee and Jackson probably 
formed as wonderful a pair of military 
geniuses as ever existed. 

As to Lee’s initiative, it can be eas- 
ily shown that even in the first Valley 
campaign he had, to say the least, a 
most sympathetic and prophetic com- 
prehension of Jackson’s action. If Jack- 
son may possibly have conceived the 
plan of operations which led to the 
second Bull Run, it was Lee who de- 
signed the movements of Gaines’s Mill, 
which Jackson failed to carry out. At 
a later date, just before Fredericks- 
burg, when Jackson was again oper- 
ating in the Valley, his biographer, 
Henderson, in the absence of authentic 
data, assumes that the lieutenant was 
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anxious to carry out some flanking 
conception of his own, and that Lee 
assented to it. This may be so, but a 
few weeks later still, when the battle 
was imminent, Lee expresses himself 
to a very different effect: ‘In previous 
letters I suggested the advantage that 
might be derived by your taking posi- 
tion at Warrenton or Culpeper, with 
a view to threaten the rear of the 
enemy at Fredericksburg. . . . As my 
previous suggestions to you were left 
to be executed or not at your discre- 
tion, you are still at liberty to follow 
or reject them.’ 

The case that has aroused most con- 
troversy, one of those problems that 
can be always discussed and never set- 
tled, is that of Chancellorsville. The 
facts, so far as they can be gathered 
from conflicting accounts, seem to be 
as follows. On the night of May 1, 
Hooker had withdrawn to Chancellors- 
ville. Lee and Jackson met and talked 
over the state of things. Examination 
had shown that to attack Hooker’s left 
and centre was out of the question. 
On the other hand, reports received 
from the cavalry made it appear that 
the right might be assailed with ad- 
vantage. Lee therefore decided on this, 
and ordered Jackson to make the move- 
ment. Jackson then secured further in- 
formation, elaborated his plans accord- 
ingly, and acted on them with Lee’s 
approval. 

Evidently this statement leaves 
many loopholes, but it is impossible to 
be more definite, or to say just where 
Lee’s conception ended and Jackson’s 
began. If we turn for information to 
the two principal actors, we shall not 
progress much. ‘I congratulate you 
upon the victory which is due to your 
skill and energy,’ says Lee; but this 
passing of compliments means no more 
than Jackson’s general acknowledg- 
ment: ‘All the credit of my successes 
belongs to General Lee; they were his 
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plans, and I only executed his orders.’ 
Jackson’s special comment on Chan- 
cellorsville is not more helpful: ‘Our 
movement was a great success; I think 
the most successful military movement 
of my life. But I expect to receive more 
credit for it than I deserve. Most men 
will think that I planned it all from the 
first; but it was not so.’ — ‘Ah,’ we 
interrupt, ‘this is magnanimous. He 
is going to give the credit to Lee.’ — 
Not at all; he is only going to give it 
to God. Nor does Lee’s letter to Mrs. 
Jackson make matters much clearer: 
‘I decided against it [front attack] and 
stated to General Jackson we must 
move on our left as soon as practicable; 
and the necessary movement of troops 
began immediately. In consequence of 
a report received about this time from 
General Fitzhugh Lee . . . General 
Jackson, after some inquiry, undertook 
to throw his command entirely in 
Hooker’s rear.’ 

What interests me in the controversy 
is not the debated question, which 
cannot seriously affect the greatness of 
either party concerned, but the char- 
acteristic reserve of Lee, as shown in 
the last sentence above quoted, and far 
more in the letter to Dr. Bledsoe, writ- 
ten, says Jones, in answer to ‘a direct 
question whether the flank movement 
at Chancellorsville originated with 
Jackson or with himself.’ Lee’s reply 
is so curious that I quote the import- 
ant part of it entire. 

‘I have however learned from others 
that the various authors of the life of 
Jackson award to him the credit of the 
success gained by the Army of North- 
ern Virginia where he was present, and 
describe the movements of his corps or 
command as independent of the gen- 
eral plan of operations and undertaken 
at hisown suggestion, and upon his own 
responsibility. I have the greatest re- 
luctance to say anything that might be 
considered as detracting from his well- 
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deserved fame, for I believe no one was 
more convinced of his worth or appre- 
ciated him more highly than myself; 
yet your knowledge of military affairs, 
if you have none of the events them- 
selves, will teach you that this could 
not have been so. Every movement of 
an army must be well considered and 
properly ordered, and every one who 
knew General Jackson must know that 
he was too good a soldier to violate this 
fundamental principle. In the opera- 
tions around Chancellorsville, I over- 
took General Jackson, who had been 
placed in command of the advance, as 
the skirmishers of the approaching 
armies met, advanced with the troops 
to the Federal line of defenses, and was 
on the field until their whole army re- 
crossed the Rappahannock. There is 
no question as to who was responsible 
for the operations of the Confederates, 
or to whom any failure would have 
been charged.’ 

The more I read this letter, the less 
I understand it. It does not answer 
Bledsoe’s question at all, makes no at- 
tempt to answer it. Instead, it tells us 
that Jackson did not rob Lee of the 
command or the responsibility or the 
glory. Who ever supposed he did? And 
why did Lee write so? Did he wish to 
leave Jackson the credit of initiative in 
the matter? It sounds as if he wished 
the precise contrary, which is quite in- 
credible. Or did he miss the whole 
point, which seems equally incredible? 
This letter, like some others, goes far to 
reconcile me to the loss of the memoirs 
that Lee did not write. I feel sure that, 
with the best intentions in the world, 
he would have told us very little that 
we desire to know. 

It is hardly necessary to say that in 
a comparison of Lee and Jackson, the 
question of just how far either one 
originated the military designs which 


covered both with glory, is not really 
very essential. I hope that I have al- 
ready indicated the difference between 
them. Perhaps in their religion it is as 
significant as in anything. To both 
religion was the cardinal fact of life; 
but in Lee religion never tyrannized, in 
Jackson I think it did. Lee said that 
‘Duty was the sublimest word in the 
language.” Nevertheless, if he had 
heard Mrs. Jackson’s remark that her 
husband ‘ate, as he did everything else, 
from a sense of duty,’ I think he would 
have smiled, and observed that it might 
be well occasionally to eat for pure 
pleasure. It would be most unjust to 
say that Jackson’s was a religion of 
hell; but it would be nobly true to say 
that Lee’s was a religion of heaven. 
Perhaps it would be fairer to both to 
speak of Jackson’s as a devouring fire, 
of Lee’s as a pure and vivifying light. 
Indeed, especially in comparison with 
Jackson, this idea of light satisfies me 
better for Lee than anything else. His 
soul was tranquil and serene and 
broadly luminous, with no dark corner 
in it for violence or hate. 

And, although I speak with humil- 
ity in such a matter, may we not say 
that the military difference between 
the two was something the same? It 
is possible that Jackson could strike 
harder, possible even that he could see 
as deeply and as justly as his great 
commander. I think that Lee had the 
advantage in breadth, in just that one 
quality of sweet luminousness. He 
could draw all men unto him. What a 
splendid mastery it must have been 
that kept on the one hand the perfect 
friendship and confidence of the high- 
strung, sensitive, and jealous Davis, 
and on the other the unquestioning 
loyalty, affection, and admiration of a 
soul so swift and haughty and violent 
as that of Jackson! 





WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR BOYS? 


BY WILLIAM T. 


Tue Boy, like the Tariff, the Foot- 
ball Rules, and the Suffragette, is an 
eternal problem. He is a never-ending 
source of discussion at teachers’ con- 
ventions, family councils, and socio- 
logical conferences. He is blamed for 
many things which he has nothing to 
do with; and is sometimes, though rare- 
ly, given credit for things he does not 
do. Usually, however, the criticism of 
the Boy is adverse. Where there is one 
optimist to see his good points, there are 
ten pessimists to bewail his faults. 

Perhaps the strongest and most un- 
prejudiced adverse criticism at the 
present time comes from the field of 
business life. It is very common for a 
business man to complain dbout the 
boys that come into his employment. 
They can neither write neatly, spell 
correctly, nor cipher accurately; their 
personal habits are none too admirable, 
and they have little politeness or re- 
spect for superiors. So say many large 
employers of boy-labor. If these state- 
ments are all true, surely there is some- 
thing wrong with our boys. 

Now, with remarkable unanimity of 
opinion, the critics lay the blame for 
this assumed deterioration of the boy 
at the door of the school. Magazines 
and newspapers seeking information 
on this vital subject from business men 
find almost universal dissatisfaction 
with present-day boys, and an equally 
universal belief that the trouble is not 
so much with the boy himself as it is 
with the system under which he is edu- 
cated. If these beliefs are correct diag- 
noses of conditions, then it behooves 
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educators to do some _ pedagogical 
house-cleaning. 

But there are several things to be 
said in explanation and extenuation. 
In the first place, it is a mistake to as- 
sume that the inefficiency of boys in 
the lower levels of business life means 
a general deterioration of the boy in 
general. Comparisons, especially of per- 
sons, are dangerous arguments. When 
we compare, for instance, the business 
efficiency of present-day boys with that 
of the boys of thirty years ago, we 
should take into account that the av- 
erage store- or office-boy of to-day is 
decidedly lower in natural ability and 
mental calibre, regardless of his school 
training, than the boy in a similar posi- 
tion thirty years ago. The ‘reason for 
this is that undoubtedly these boys 
come to-day from a lower level of boy 
life. Business has broadened and ex- 
panded tremendously, making neces- 
sary a vast army of boy-workers where 
before but few were required. This 
creates the demand; now for the supply. 
There are wide individual differences 
in boys. Those of a high order of natu- 
ral ability usually wish to gain as much 
education as possible. Each year the 
opportunities for cheap and convenient 
higher education increase; each year 
more and more boys who are mentally 
and morally strong go into the higher 
schools (both secondary and collegiate), 
and are thereby withdrawn from the 
supply needed to fill the places created 
by the commercial demand. Hence 
these places must be filled by a lower 
type of boy. In other words, the boy 
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who would formerly have been in the 
store and the office is now in the high 
school. Figures alone do not prove 
much, but it is interesting to note that 
as late as 1889 only fifty per cent of 
the grammar-school graduates entered 
high school in Boston, while in 1908 
sixty-eight per cent entered. Obvious- 
ly it is not logical to make a general 
deduction in regard to the character of 
the boy by comparing the lowest type 
of to-day with the high or middle type 
of the past. 

Another reason why the boy of the 
business world to-day is of a lower type 
than his predecessor of the sixties is 
found in the glamour of commercial em- 
ployment as contrasted with the un- 
desirable features of industrial or trade 
work. Ina store or office the boy can 
wear good clothes, keep in touch with 
the outside world, and usually manage 
to get along without working very hard. 
Therefore a great many who, on ac- 
count of their peculiar traits and apti- 
tudes, should be engaged in manual 
work, struggle up, above their level, 
into business life. An interesting proof 
of this statement is the present lack of 
skilled artisans in many trades. When 
business was less extensive, and the 
demand for boys was correspondingly 
slight, only the higher type as a rule 
secured these business places, while the 
lower types filled the industrial posi- 
tions which are now considered unde- 
sirable, and in some of which there is 
an actual scarcity of supply. 

The proper adjustment of talents 
and abilities to social and economic 
needs is one of the great problems of 
to-day. It is to be hoped that the pre- 
sent agitation in favor of vocation- 
al guidance will encourage boys and 
young men to look into conditions of 
supply and demand in prospective oc- 
cupations before they decide on a life- 
work. Careful and scientific selection 
of vocations would bring about a better 
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equalization of workers between pro- 
fessional and commercial fields; and a 
large percentage of the inefficient boys 
now in business would find their pro- 
per place in the ranks of industrial and 
skilled labor. 

The school, which is compelled by 
popular opinion to shoulder the entire 
blame for many of the deficiencies of 
youth, for which the home is equally 
responsible, is already at work on this 
vocational problem. In Germany, in- 
deed, the solution has been almost 
worked out, but in America we are only 
just beginning to see that the efficiency 
of our social machine depends upon 
the proper balancing of the various 
forces entering into its complex action. 
This means that if we see to it that 
boys get into that class of work for 
which they are best fitted, both by in- 
clination and personal aptitude, they 
will do better work, and the whole com- 
munity will benefit. There is, it is true, 
much room for argument regarding 
many details and phases of the voca- 
tional movement. Especially should its 
advocates guard against any action 
which would hamper the individual 
initiative of the boy. One prominent 
schoolman has gone so far as to state 
that, in his opinion, ‘vocational guid- 
ance is another nail in the coffin of 
initiative.’ This is rather strong lan- 
guage, and probably the opinion grew 
out of a misconception of the real mean- 
ing and scope of vocational guidance. 
In its true and only defensible sense, 
this means the investigation by boys 
and girls, under suitable direction and 
wise guidance, of the various kinds of 
employment open to them, with the 
requirements, possible rewards, and re- 
lative chances for steady work, so that 
they may be able themselves to choose 
that line of work in which they will be 
most likely to succeed. 

The great development of city life 
has helped to accentuate the need for 
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this vocational direction. Usually, 
when the city boy has the choice of 
several positions, he takes the one 
which pays the best, entirely regardless 
of his own fitness or even his liking for 
that particular line of work. This hap- 
hazard procedure results in constant 
dissatisfaction on the part of both the 
employer and the employee. The for- 
mer is not getting the kind of work 
he wants, and the latter is not doing 
the kind he likes. The large city, by 
the great development ‘of its agencies 
for distribution, such as retail depart- 
ment stores and wholesale jobbing- 
houses, narrows rather than broadens 
the vocational horizon of a boy. In 
many large cities there are, it is true, 
great factories producing a multitude 
of articles; but boys,.as a rule, know 
next to nothing of the manufacturing 
industries of their own city. The story 
is afamiliar one of Benjamin Franklin’s 
being taken by his father to visit all 
the different shops in Boston, so that 
the future philosopher might see all the 
trades then practiced there, with a 
view to selecting a suitable one for his 
own attention. It illustrates a real need 
of our boys at the present day. They 
lack experience; they do not know the 
opportunities and requirements of the 
various occupations carried on in their 
own cities. Their horizon is very nar- 
row, and must remain so until intel- 
ligent and sustained effort is made to 
acquaint them with vocational facts. 
This effort the school must make. 

It is the verdict of many close ob- 
servers that our boys do not work hard 
enough. This does not mean necessar- 
ily that they are lazy, but rather that 
they have not acquired what may be 
called the habit of work. In this respect 
the city boy is at a disadvantage, for 
there is nothing to equal the farm 
chores as a means of developing habits 
of hard work. Of course there are city 
boys who do chores and are encouraged 
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by their parents to form habits of in- 
dustry; but for the most part, especi- 
ally in the so-called well-to-do classes, 
the boy’s chief aim in life is the pursuit 
of pleasure, with useful work and study 
tolerated by him as unimportant side- 
issues. 

It isa great pity that so many things 
which used to be looked uponas the pro- 
per work of the boy are now thought 
to be beneath his dignity, and are per- 
formed by servants or left undone. 
Again, the development of flat-life, the 
janitor system, and kindred metropol- 
itan ‘improvements,’ have all helped in 
the emancipation of the boy from use- 
ful labor. The result is that most of 
our boys lack that habit of industry 
which makes it easy to work, whether 
it be at manual labor or in the culture 
of the mind. 

Practical teachers often deplore the 
lack of care and effort bestowed upon 
lessons assigned in school to be studied 
at home. The trouble usually arises 
from the fact that the careless pupils 
do not know what hard, sustained, and 
careful work means. This is as much 
the fault of the home as it is of the 
school. It is often forgotten that the 
school has the boy only about five 
hours out of every twenty-four, and 
that habits developed in so short a 
period will be lost unless the home 
codperate with the school. We are very 
familiar with the adage about all work 
and no play, and its direeffect on Jack’s 
character; but nowadays there is more 
danger that ‘all play and no work may 
make Jack a lazy boy,’ as well as a 
dull one. The habit of work makes a 
boy more thorough in his lessons, and 
the result is better spelling, writing, 
ciphering, etc., when he goes into the 
world. The accuracy and care which 
the business man so longingly seeks 
can only come from a solid foundation 
of continuous hard work. The boy who 
has been trained to work at home and 
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at school will naturally be an active 
and ambitious clerk or artisan; for in- 
dustry becomes a habit. 

The power to think independently, 
and to make decisions unaided by a 
superior, is a very valuable possession, 
and it must be begun and developed in 
school, otherwise the boy will be under 
a heavy handicap. The boy who can- 
not think or decide crumples up under 
responsibility ofany kind. It is largely 
responsibility and experience which de- 
velop this power of judgment. Here 
again, the country boy, with his ani- 
mals to care for and his tasks to man- 
age, has an advantage, for he simply 
must learn to plan and to think. In the 
city practically everything is taken for 
granted, and unless he learn to think 
in the school, the city boy is helpless. 
Whether he learns in school or not, de- 
pends chiefly on the individual teach- 
ers. The best course of studies in the 
world can be so stupidly administered 
that the mental activity and free 
thought of the child are effectually 
and utterly throttled. On the other 
hand, a very dead, uninteresting course 
may, in the hands of a good teacher, 
result in lively, spontaneous, thought- 
ful work. 

But, regardless of where the fault 
lies, many observers agree that this 
lack of ability to think is one of the 
great deficiencies of our boys of to-day. 
It is to be feared that certain sub- 
jects which have been pressed recently 
into the curriculum of our elementary 
schools have served to deaden thought 
somewhat. We do not say this in dis- 
paragement of the subjects themselves, 
but rather of the methods by which 
they are commonly taught. Let us 
take, for example, Painting (not draw- 
ing, but water-color work), Weaving, 
Clay-Modeling, and Nature-Study, va- 
riously known (according to the point 
of view) as ‘fads,’ ‘frills,’ ‘fillers,’ or 
‘culture’ studies. We do not wish to 
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take the utilitarian point of view that 
no study is of any value unless it can 
be coined into wages — or ‘salary’; we 
believe that the end of education is not 
merely to earn ‘a living,’ but to gain 
more abundant life, which implies some 
ability to grasp the meaning of beauty 
in art and nature. Besides, even these 
so-called ‘culture’ studies have a dis- 
ciplinary value if properly taught. 

If Painting is a mere imitation, it be- 
comes valueless daubing, but the true 
teacher will make the blending and har- 
mony of colors an exercise of the judg- 
ment, developing powers of perception, 
comparison, and expression. In Weav- 
ing, if designs are simply wrought out 
blindly, the task is a waste of time edu- 
cationally, however useful the finish- 
ed product may. be. But if the design 
is carefully planned by the individual 
child, and if difficulties are met and 
decisions made by him on his own re- 
sponsibility, such work is undeniably 
stimulating to mental alertness. Na- 
ture-Study has been the butt of much 
ridicule, and it does seem a waste of 
time to look at pictures of birds, tear 
flowers apart, or play with chips of 
stone. The net result of much of this 
work in our schools is the learning of 
the names of a few specimens, promptly 
forgotten. And yet, properly taught, 
elementary science (for that is what true 
Nature-Study really is) offers an ideal 
opportunity for the cultivation of care- 
ful observation, accurate description, 
and systematic arrangement, —all de- 
manding strictly original thought. The 
fallacy of jumping at conclusions, or 
arguing from defective induction, is 
not indulged in by the boy who has 
enjoyed some real objective teaching 
in elementary science. 

It is unfortunate, however, that this 
same subject is at present taught, for 
the most part, ina very humdrum, life- 
less, second-hand manner. When speci- 
mens are inadequate or entirely ab- 
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sent; when facts are pointed out by the 
teacher, instead of being discovered by 
the pupil through independent invest- 
igation; when conclusions are derived 
from the teacher or text-book, in- 
stead of being arrived at by the pu- 
pil’s reasoning power, the study of ele- 
mentary science is a waste of golden 
minutes. 

But it is not only in these culture 
studies that poor teaching retards 
mental development; even in such ac- 
curate and exact studies as arithmetic 
and grammar, slipshod or dictatorial 
methods often result in blind, halting 
work, with no real independent power 
underlying the operations. 

Beyond a doubt, education is far 
more widely diffused now than it was 
thirty years ago; and for that reason 
our boys ought to be better educated 
now than ever before. Probably they 
are; but that should not blind us to the 
deficiencies of our school-training which 
lessen the ability of the boy to do the 
work of the world. Education is not to 


be appraised by quantity; its value de- 
pends on the power it develops. If our 
boys lack the habit of work, the schools 
should see to it that, in school at least, 
they shall do more work, and do it more 
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carefully and continuously. The home 
must help, of course; but -the school, 
and above all the individual teacher, 
must see to it that the boy does not sit 
back and absorb an education, but that 
he makes a vigorous personal effort 
to secure it. Teachers must work hard 
themselves, for the spirit of work is 
contagious; but they must not do the 
pupil’s work for him. 

By expert vocational guidance the 
school must broaden the experience of 
the boy, in order to remedy the present 
random method of doing the world’s 
work. By revision of courses, and by 
careful training and supervision of 
teachers, the schools must do more for 
the development of the power of in- 
dependent thought and self-reliant ini- 
tiative. There is nothing very seriously 
wrong with our boys, nor with our 
schools either; but the three defects 
noted above must be met at once by 
corrective policies, both in the school 
and the home; or we shall! soon find our 
boys at a standstill. When our boys 
are at a standstill, our outlook will be a 
dark one; for the only safe foundation 
for a strong and prosperous national 
future is the progressive education of 
the youth of the present. 
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To business men of a country town 
the minister appears to lead an easy life. 
‘Just think of it,’ they say, ‘nothing 
to do but prepare two sermons a 
week — and all the remainder of the 
time to enjoy himself!’ The merchant 
who spends ten hours a day, six days 
of the week, at desk or counter; the 
professional man with his long hours 
of study and anxiety; the laborer with 
weary home-comings — all think such 
duties much less than their own. Not 
until the preacher is followed from 
Sunday to Sunday is it realized how far 
from complete is the showing. 

To-day religious effort is systema- 
tized through church organization, and 
its leaders take on responsibilities com- 
mensurate with the larger field. As he 
comes down town Monday morning, 
stopping at the postoffice for a chat, at 
the corner for a greeting, or dropping 
into the newspaper office to look at 
the exchanges, the minister knows no 
moment when he does not feel himself 
a link in his church’s onward move- 
ment. 

He may be called to defend his pro- 
fession in most unexpected places. The 
other day, on a slow-moving freight 
train, hours behind time, dragging its 
rumbling length over a branch railway, 
the passengers gathered at the end of 
the ill-smelling coach and talked as 
friends in discomfort. Somehow, the 
conversation turned to religious affairs, 
and a cattleman delivered some pon- 
derous remarks concerning Bible his- 
tory, highly colored with disbelief. 
After he had held the floor for some 
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time a quiet young man came forward 
and asked, as if for information, ‘My 
friend, can you read Hebrew?’ 

“No, I never studied things like that,’ 
admitted the cattleman. 

“How about Latin and Greek?’ 

‘Never went to college,’ was the 
grudging answer. 

‘Have you read Plutarch or Herodo- 
tus in translation?’ 

“N-no.’ 

“Well, I have studied the Scriptures 
in three languages and have spent years 
on ancient history. It seems to me that 
you ought to learn something before 
you presume to criticize.” Then he 
gave the little audience a straightfor- 
ward talk on the Word, taking up 
every assertion of the unbeliever’s 
argument and disposing of it. At the 
end the passengers applauded, and 
the cattleman was heard no more. The 
quiet young man was pastor of a little 
church in a prairie village, but he dwelt 
in an atmosphere of study and militant 
religious effort. 

Doubtless the pastor of a country 
church to-day does escape some of the 
hardships that attended the position 
a half-century ago. The work of the 
country-town minister to-day is greatly 
changed from that of the old-time itin- 
erant, seedy of appearance, who expect- 
ed to gain full reward for faithfully 
performed labors in the next world 
rather than in this. As in other profes- 
sions, new elements have entered, and 
the minister has advanced with the 
times. He fills a different place in the 
community life; his field has enlarged 
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with the broader civilization and the 
myriad new problems. 

Most important of all is the exten- 
sion of organization, for there has been 
as vast an increase in organization in 
religious activities as in business. Be 
it conference, synod, or association, to 
which he pays allegiance, the pastor 
is no more an independent worker. 
This does not mean a lack of the mis- 
sionary spirit that has animated men 
since the beginning of time. For in- 
stance: a young man and a young wo- 
man graduated together from a small 
college, married, and went out to their 
chosen work. Ina two-room sod house, 
eight miles from town, on a homestead, 
with their three small children, they 
live close to Nature. The husband has 
charge of four widely separated con- 
gregations, driving his circuit with a 
sturdy pony and a cart. How they 
exist is a wonder, yet he gave cheerful 
testimony: ‘There is so much good to 
do for these people — it is a blessed 
work for them and my church.’ With 
him always is the zeal for the larger 
association and the thought of its ad- 
vancement. 

But his hardship is exceptional. In 
older-settled communities the country 
minister may live among his people, 
but there is no isolation, for farms are 
small and neighbors near. In newer 
states the ministers, for the most part, 
live in town; congregations in rural dis- 
tricts are served by going to them, 
rather than by locating with them. It 
is the opinion of many that there are 
too many church organizations repre- 
sented in the American village. The 
directory of one typical western city 
shows a population of forty-four hun- 
dred. In it are fourteen church or- 
ganizations, all but one having church 
buildings and maintaining paid _ pas- 
tors. With the attendance from the 
surrounding country districts, less than 
a thousand families are served, includ- 
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ing those with no church affiliations. 
Outside three leading denominations, 
the pastors have small salaries and 
speak to small congregations. Yet none 
would for a moment consider consol- 
idation, whatever might be the argu- 
ment for greater efficiency and power. 
The missionary spirit must abide with 
the larger part of these workers, else 
there could not be sustained effort. 
Occasionally a preacher grows weary of 
the struggle to make grocery bills and 
salary checks meet, resigns and moves 
away — but there is always another 
to carry on the task. 

If the country minister remains a 
few years in a community he becomes 
a father-confessor to many families. In 
this age of unrest, of varying fortunes 
and of soaring ambition, two individ- 
uals especially are sources of advice to 
the family — the banker and the pas- 
tor. The one is consulted from neces- 
sity, the other from choice. Through 
the week the burdens of the heart- 
broken, of the desolate, of the discour- 
aged, of the perplexed, come to the ears 
of the pastor. His sympathies are 
drawn upon and his assistance is asked 
in the most momentous affairs of life. 
He may wreck a promising career, he 
may lift a fainting soul to heights of 
usefulness. If he be a man of judgment 
and courage, he exerts an influence that 
cannot be measured, and leaves an im- 
press that witnesses to his own useful- 
ness. He carries with him a sense of 
accountability of which the business 
man in his narrow channel of daily in- 
terests knows nothing, and of which 
none but himself can have full under- 
standing. His is a life of consecration 
to community-interests. The minister 
who loses ground does so because he 
fails to view his calling from this plane 
of everyday relations to his people and 
confines himself to his appearance in 
the pulpit, often the least of his oppor- 
tunities for helpfulness. 
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Not every man is qualified to be a 
community-adviser, and fortunate is 
the congregation that possesses a pas- 
tor gifted with honesty of purpose and 
great common sense. He will be called 
on to settle many things — most of 
them affairs of which the outside world 
never hears. There are the father and 
mother, with a daughter for whose fu- 
ture they are anxious. Shall she be 
sent to college at the sacrifice of family 
funds, or shall she seek employment in 
store or office? Shall the son go to the 
city to make his own way, or shall he be 
kept at home? The pastor listens to all 
the arguments, reads in the parents’ 
words the longing of their hearts, but 
knows the children, too. He is certain 
that the daughter will not use the col- 
lege education wisely, that the son 
needs the utmost guardianship of the 
home — but what shall he say? The 
widow who needs advice is less of a 
problem than the unhappy wife who 
asks for guidance in her marital affairs. 
Perhaps a family can be saved by the 


right word at this time. It requires 
much knowledge of the heart to say 
it. 


The stranger within the town’s gates 
goes first to the parsonage. He is pen- 
niless, has rich relations or money com- 
ing to him; can he be helped? The city 
preacher .is not the only one who is 
misled by tales of hard luck. Frequent- 
ly his country brother yields to persua- 
sion and contributes money which he 
sorely needs himself and which, when 
he finds he has been duped, he deeply 
regrets — for there is small recompense 
for misplaced charity in the conscious- 
ness of attempted Christian service. 
The agent who desires his approval of 
a set of books is a caller. On the pas- 
tor’s recommendation perhaps many 
families will buy. Shall he be encour- 
aged out of good-nature? These and 
other problems come before him, and 
he has no position isolated by formality 
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into which he may retire; he must meet 
all his parish face to face to-day and 
to-morrow, must receive the criticism 
and take the blame if he follows the 
wrong course. Little wonder that his 
daily walk is far from the popular idea 
of a flower-strewn way, ‘with nothing 
to do but prepare two sermons a 
week.’ 

If the country minister is burdened 
with the trials of families already 
formed, he is made a part of the joy 
attending the starting of a new house- 
hold. The bashful couple that knocks 
at the parsonage door on a summer 
evening, and in the little parlor, with 
the minister’s wife as witness, enters 
the married life, is but one and perhaps 
the least interesting phase of this pleas- 
ant part of the pastor’s work. Nor does 
the town wedding, with its pomp, its 
bridesmaids and groomsmen, its deco- 
rations and its formalities, furnish the 
only cheer. 

One day the telephone calls and a 
voice comes from the farmer’s line, ten 
miles away: ‘Will you marry me the 
fifteenth of next month?’ The name 
and place follow. Smilingly he replaces 
the receiver. On the appointed date 
a buggy drives to the parsonage. A 
farmer boy, uncomfortable in unaccus- 
tomed ‘store clothes,’ is ready to ‘take 
out the preacher,’ a distinguished hon- 
or. The affair is an important event — 
all weddings are important, but none 
more so than the one in the coun- 
try. The family of the bride has lived 
long in the community; every neigh- 
bor for miles around is invited. The 
furniture has been set out of doors to 
make room for the guests. The crowd 
fills every available spot from kitchen 
to parlor. The bride’s mother is nerv- 
ously effusive, the father is doing his 
best to make himself useful. A score of . 
questions await the minister’s decision: 
Where shall the bridal couple stand? 
What shall be the order of precedence? 
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A hurried rehearsal is held in the up- 
stairs bedroom, the bashful groom 
stumbling over every possible obstacle, 
the bride answering at the wrong place 
in the service. In the bay window of 
the parlor a bower of lace, vines, and 
rugs has been arranged. The organist 
of the neighborhood is playing a soul- 
ful love-ballad. Deftly, from much ex- 
perience, the minister guides the palpi- 
tating bridal party from stairway to 
window-nook and performs the cere- 
mony. 

The gowns are unostentatious, there 
are no trains, no dress-suits — but there 
is a sweet simplicity sometimes lack- 
ing on more elaborate occasions. Then 
come congratulations. The pretty 
bride is kissed by every young man of 
the neighborhood, despite her frantic 
efforts to avoid it. There is laughter 
and hearty good-will. The minister 
sits at the head of a long table; supper 
is served — a bounteous, over-whelm- 
ing supper, with all the skill of an ex- 
pert housewife’s effort expended on its 
preparation. It is rich with the pro- 
duct of farm, garden, and dairy, satisfy- 
ing in every feature. It may lack cut 
glass and solid silver, it is not served 
by trained waiters, but it has a home- 
likeness that appeals to every guest. 
Following may come songs and a good 
old-fashioned visit, for the neighbors 
do not often come together on social 
occasions. 

Suddenly breaks out the inevitable 
charivari— what would a country wed- 
ding be without it! Tin pans, shot- 


guns, yells, and every noise that healthy. 


country boys can devise, make the 
night hideous. The groom pretends to 
be much vexed, the bride appears 
frightened — but at heart they feel 
that it is in a way a tribute to their 
popularity. They know how to stop it 
— the serenaders are taken to the 
kitchen and given the ‘treat’ they had 
expected. 
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By and by the bride and groom drive 
away. They have gone, as the local 
paper will say in its report next week, 
‘to the groom’s fine farm, where has 
been fitted up for them a commodious 
residence.’ 

The preacher and his wife are taken 
back to town by their former driver, 
and as they jog over the country roads 
the sound of the company’s parting dies; 
they talk of the hospitality enjoyed, 
of the fine young couple launched on 
wedded life, and of the good people 
they have met. At home the preacher 
takes from his pocket a ten-dollar bill, 
lays it on the dresser and considers the 
evening well spent. 

Other duties come that have a more 
sombre side. Sorrow as well as joy is 
shared with the minister. When death 
comes to the farm home it means ex- 
periences not met when there is death 
on the avenue. The little dwelling is 
far from town, the family is perhaps 
crowded for room. The roads are rough 
and the storms severe. Again the 
neighbor-boy drives to town for the 
minister to conduct the service. If it 
be held at the house there is no possi- 
bility for the flower-laden, softening 
atmosphere of the city parlor. Family 
and friends are gathered around the 
coffin. The singers are beside the min- 
ister. Or there is service in the little 
country church, and the friends and 
neighbors sit on wooden benches, listen- 
ing to words of sympathy and con- 
solation. It is expected that there will 
be a sermon — it would seem out of 
place to have a short and formal serv- 
ice. So the minister fulfills that duty 
fully. Then he waits until all have filed 
in single row past the coffin, each at- 
tendant stopping for a long look at the 
form lying silent. 

It is a slow ride to the last resting- 
place. No matter what the weather, 
no matter how unaccustomed to biting 
winds the preacl.er may be, he heads 
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the procession that travels, perhaps for 
miles, to the graveyard. Desolate is 
the country cemetery! Often it is bare 
of trees, and seems a neglected spot 
whose space the farms begrudge. If 
out on the plains, its boundary is a 
barbed-wire fence, its sod the original 
prairie grass that once knew the foot- 
print of the buffalo. The care and 
adornment that mark the town ceme- 
tery are seldom found in it— yet around 
it centres the same love and tender- 
ness. The minister is conscious of all 
this as he stands with bared head per- 
forming the final rites. He knows that 
there is left a family that must go back 
to a farmhouse to face a keen intensity 
of loneliness. Then comes the long ride 
back to town, and he reaches home 
chilled and weary. 

If he be popular and has been long 
a resident of the place, he pays the 
price in scores of such trips during the 
year. Sometimes they come in such 


frequency that he has scarcely time in 
which to prepare his pulpit addresses. 


He exhausts his supply of nervous en- 
ergy as well as his reserve of consoling 
words. Seldom is there financial recom- 
pense. The newer sections of the coun- 
try have not yet reached the point in 
their development when their people 
expect to remunerate a minister for a 
funeral service. Of course he does not 
make a charge; he is willing to do his 
best to fulfill his priestly office in time 
of grief; but he sees the undertaker 
paid, the other expenses of the occa- 
sion met, and sometimes as he rests 
from a long, soul-disturbing afternoon 
he wonders if he also ought not to have 
some other recognition than thanks. 
When it does come he appreciates it, 
not for the money itself, but because it 
expresses in a concrete way the senti- 
ment of those he has served. Some day 
there will be recognized the same ob- 
ligation to the minister who officiates 
at a funeral as is unquestioningly felt 
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toward him who is the representative 
of church or state at a wedding — and 
the country minister is willing that that 
day shall arrive. 

Even with the service his task is not 
always ended. There may be a request 
that he write a lengthy obituary for the 
local paper, and that he have published 
a card of thanks ‘to all the kind friends 
and neighbors who assisted us in our 
late bereavement.’ When he has ful- 
filled these requests he may be excused 
for feeling his responsibilities exceed- 
ingly well performed and for hoping 
that he may receive therefor a heavenly 
reward. 

The necessity of calling on the mem- 
bers of his church occupies a vast. por- 
tion of his time, and robs him of many 
hours needed for study. The city pas- 
tor, with his card-case, a carriage and 
driver, may make twenty calls in the 
afternoon. His country brother cannot 
so simply do his duty. Every family 
must have at least one visit during the 
year, not to mention one or two formal 
calls, if possible. The preacher and his 
wife must spend the evening or a part 
of the afternoon in a formal stay when 
the men are at home. The history and 
experiences of every member of the 
family are rehearsed — the time when 
Willie had the measles, the pain grand- 
pa endured when his team ran away 
and broke his shoulder, and the adven- 
tures of Uncle Jim in the army. ‘I have 
one hundred and forty families in my 
church,’ said a conscientious pastor. ‘I 
take out of the year one hundred and 
forty evenings for visits, which means 
about every available night when 
weather is suitable. Did I not do it, my 
people would fail to keep up their in- 
terest in the work and my board would 
ask an accounting.’ 

Owing to the complexity of church 
organization, the minister is of neces- 
sity the vehicle through which every 
order from higher authorities is trans- 
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mitted to his congregation; likewise he 
carries the message from his subor- 
dinate laborer to the people. He must 
meet with the committees on prayer 
meeting, Sunday school, missions, and 
various other activities, present their 
plans and put them into operation. He 
is almost certain to be afflicted with a 
stubborn deacon who can always find 
excuse to start trouble, who ‘allows’ 
that ‘th’ sermon was n’t quite up to the 
mark to-day,’ or bemoans the fact that 
somebody was offended by plain speak- 
ing. However, the deacon is more eas- 
ily borne than the over-officious sister 
who feels called upon to report to the 
aid society all the shortcomings of the 
pastor’s wife and household, and whose 
visits partake of the nature of licensed 
inspection. Years of service may ac- 
custom the minister to these visita- 
tions, but he never learns to welcome 
them. 

Along with other duties the country- 
town minister must do his share in the 
general social activity of the commun- 
ity. Should he refuse, it means that he 
loses much in standing and usefulness. 
Does the Ancient Order of Trustful 
Knights have a banquet, who but the 
preacher is so fitted to deliver the prin- 
cipal address on the good of the order? 
Does the Ladies’ Literary Club have 
an open meeting, who else can so well 
occupy the evening with an address on 
‘The Renaissance of Greek Poetry’? 
Is there a mass meeting for a charitable 
object, who but the preachers are to 
make the appeal from the stage of the 
opera house? Who else is to conduct 
the lecture course, see that the Car- 
negie library is managed satisfactorily, 
and take part in the exercises of flag- 
raisings and public holidays? To ac- 
complish all this calls for a large fund 
of information and familiarity with 
the world’s doings. The minister can- 
not be a mere bookworm, buried in 
his study of Biblical literature — he 
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must be an active force among men. 
He fills a place that the old-time coun- 
try preacher knew not in so large 
degree. ; 

Out of all this activity he gains 
greater hold on the community, en- 
hances the work of his church, and in- 
creases his own power. He realizes this, 
but sometimes wonders if the diversion 
of his talents in many directions is best 
after all. When he has spent a particu- 
larly wearing week in multifarious calls, 
he comes to the pulpit with some mis- 
givings. He is thankful that he does 
not have to face a critical audience. To 
be sure, there are probably several col- 
lege graduates before him, but they, too, 
have been busy and are sympathetic- 
ally inclined. It is one of the solaces 
of the cultured minister that wherever 
he goes he finds men and women who 
have reached high planes of thought. 
In the unpretentious farmhouse may 
be found on the parlor wall a univer- 
sity diploma, instead of a steel engrav- 
ing of Washington Crossing the Dele- 
ware, or a view of Napoleon’s Tomb. 
He meets in hisrounds earnest students 
who have not forgotten their Latin and 
psychology, who read the best books 
and periodicals. ‘They must be nice 
people — they take such good maga- 
zines,’ was the report of a rural carrier 
when asked regarding a new family 
just moved to a western farm. So the 
minister is inspired to live up to the 
best that is in him; whether speaking 
in a country schoolhouse or in his com- 
fortable church, he is ever cognizant 
of unceasing appeal to the best that is 
in him. 

Whether or not he have strong po- 
litical opinions, it is necessary that 
there be some attention given to affairs 
of state; but the wise minister refrains 
from expressing extreme sentiments. 
Should he forget himself and go deeply 
into a campaign, he is likely to regret it 
after election. This does not, however, 
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prevent him from belonging to one 
of the national parties, and he holds 
the respect of the men of his church 
when he frankly takes his position. En- 
deavoring to conceal political preference 
for fear of giving offense, is poor pol- 
icy, and few ministers adopt it. With 
the matter of secret societies and lodges 
it is different. ‘I have allowed my 
membership in several lodges to lapse,’ 
said one country minister, ‘not because 
of any fault with the organization, but 
because I found that to be an active 
member meant the withdrawal of a 
certain amount of energy from my 
church work in which it is needed.’ On 
the other hand, many ministers say 
their lodge associations help them in 
church work by bringing them in touch 
with the men of the community in a 
place where all meet as equals. The 
idea of rivalry between lodgeand church 
has largely passed away, and the two 
are understood as supplementing each 
other in the accomplishment of good 
things for the community-life. 

So with the Sunday school, which is 
depended upon to recruit the church 
membership, and in the country town 
outstrips the maturer congregation in 
members. It holds forth in the country 
schoolhouse during a part of the year, 
then rests until there comes another 
season of interest. The farmer and his 
family may maintain this school, but 
the minister must be there sometimes 
if it is to be established with any cer- 
tainty of good. So on Sunday after- 
noon he drives out and gives a talk to 
the children. In his home church he is 
expected to take an active interest in 
this part of the work — and if his wife 
does not teach a class she is by some 
considered as falling below the proper 
measure of a helpmate. At every re- 
ligious festival the minister must as- 
sist in the Sunday-school celebration, 
and always he must advise and counsel 
with the superintendent. The school’s 
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progress depends, in the last analy- 
sis, on the pastor’s tact and his abil- 
ity to set strong men and women to 
work. 

In this age of varied directness of 
religious effort, the minister is likely to 
seek methods of adding to the uplift 
of his parishioners through the intro- 
duction of semi-worldly enterprises. 
The organization of brotherhoods, with 
their impetus toward good citizenship, 
social betterment, and the physical de- 
velopment of their members, is but one 
of the more popular of these methods. 
They are aimed at securing the atten- 
tion of the men — the women will come 
of their own accord. 

‘The hardest problem of the coun- 
try minister,’ said one who is an en- 
thusiast in such matters, ‘is to secure 
the presence and codperation of the 
men. Out of the large number who 
nominally belong to the congregation, 
comparatively few can be reached and 
held. It is not that, as in the city, 
there are many counter-attractions, — 
for these are less numerous in a coun- 
try community, — but because of an 
indifference that is difficult to analyze 
and to overcome. The demand for the 
church’s assistance in a prosperous 
country town, with no vicious criminal 
classes, no slums, no tenement districts, 
no great crying field for charity, —sim- 
ply the exposition of every-day Chris- 
tianity, —does not make to many 
men a strong appeal. It lacks the spec- 
tacular, and perhaps that accounts in 
some degree for the inertia. It is not 
hostility; it is merely unwillingness to 
act; but it can be aroused when needed 
to carry on any good work.’ 

So the minister, with his desire to 
build up the congregation and to meet 
the competition that exists because of 
the many others working to the same 
end, strives to interest the men. He 
dislikes to feel that any of his members 
are, as one expressed it, ‘loafing on the 
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job.’ He knows that the end of the 
year will bring a necessity for meeting 
obligations — not alone his own salary, 
which is none too munificent, but the 
benevolences of the church. When he 
packs his suit-case and starts for the 
annual convocation of his synod or 
conference, he is conscious of a justifi- 
able satisfaction if he can report that 
every fund has been filled. 

The itinerant evangelist is one of the 
agents used to bring new activity into 
the religious life of the town. He is 
usually accompanied by a singer, and 
for a week or a month exhorts and calls 
to repentance. When he comes with 
a wholesome message, with enthusiasm 
and the ability to present his cause in a 
winning way, he does much good. He 
puts new life into the work, starts the 
town to talking about religious things, 
and brings many to a sense of respon- 
sibility toward the church and its mis- 
sion. But he may be of the sensational 
variety, seeking self-glorification as 
well as the accomplishment of reform. 
Then he writes for the local papers 
glowing reports of his own sermons and 
takes delight in a wholesale denuncia- 
tion of whatever he considers the 
town’s chief faults. This makes leading 
citizens angry, but he cares not. He 
preaches one sizzling sermon on danc- 
ing and another on card-playing, and he 
is the topic of conversation during his 
stay. A census of conversions is pub- 
lished daily, and at the end a handsome 
contribution, nearly equal to the pas- 
tor’s salary for a year, is presented to 
him. 

Thereupon the professional revivalist 
moves on, and the hard-working min- 
ister resumes his task. After a few 
weeks comes relaxation. One sister 
gives a bridge-whist party, and some 
of the young folks indulge in a ball. So 
the burden is back on his own shoul- 
ders; he it is who must hold the church 
to its accustomed standard, and be re- 
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sponsible for its ultimate success — a 
duty far different from that of the 
evangelist, calling for more sustained 
power and for established consistency 
in word and act. 

Every minister has an ambition to 
leave his church better than he found 
it. If the building be scant in propor- 
tions, he strives to inspire his congre- 
gation to build a new one or to enlarge 
the present structure. That means a 
great deal of money. It must come 
usually not from the congregation 
alone, but from many outside contri- 
butions. The business men, feeling that 
it isa good thing to strengthen relig- 
ious work, are liberal givers. So the 
contract is let when a part of the money 
is raised, and when the work is com- 
pleted, the minister and his helpers 
struggle to complete the payment. 
Sometimes it is easy — sometimes not. 
When one denomination takes this 
course, others are convinced that it is 
their duty to do likewise. One church 
after another is reconstructed, and only 
those immediately concerned with the 
finances realize just how difficult is 
the task. 

Of late years, with greater prosperity 
among the members, church contribu- 
tions have increased. The minister is 
better paid; he depends less on dona- 
tion parties, with their heterogeneous 
collection of undesirable provender, 
and receives his salary with greater 
regularity. He shares in the prosperity 
of his parishioners, and is able to con- 
duct the business end of his profession 
with more system. This enhances his 
self-respect, makes his service more 
efficient, and gives him a position in the 
community that enables him to accom- 
plish larger things. Needless to say he 
does not lay up riches in this world. 
With a yearly stipend that may reach 
$1200, and a parsonage, he manages to 
pay the family bills — and little more. 
This is not the usual figure, however; 
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when the wage falls to $800 or $600, 
the struggle with his bank-account is 
perpetual. The minister and his wife 
must dress well enough to be present- 
able in any company; their home must 
be fit for the visit of any parishioner; 
indeed, it is a stopping-place for many 
a wanderer who ought to have tact 
enough to go to a hotel. 

The attitude of the business men to- 
ward the ministers, even though there 
be more churches than are really needed 
for the size of the town, is one of en- 
couragement. To all the multifarious 
calls they are found willing givers with- 
in their ability. If detailed to a special 
work, they do it gladly so far as their 
power extends. Occasionally in the 
membership are one or two families of 
wealth that unquestioningly make good 
all deficits, but generally the popula- 
tion of the country town is pretty much 
on a level. Good times are diffused 
over all; business depression is felt uni- 
formly. 

Because of this common level the 
minister is called on to lead few cru- 
sades. He has no benighted districts 
into which he must carry personal war- 
fare against bitter opposition. There 
may be, and frequently are, times when 
he joins with the good citizen in curb- 
ing an evil tendency, and often he is 
met by unforeseen outbreaks of law- 
lessness that call for quick action, level- 
headed judgment, and courage. If he 
be not content to take a moderate view 
and be inclined to force special ideas, 
it is likely that he will not remain a 
country minister, but will find his field 
in the service of some reform work of 
different scope. The pastor’s work does 
not call for perpetual display of fire- 
works; it requires rather sympathetic 
helpfulness for men and women who 
are doing their daily task with anxiety 
for material success, often against odds, 
and who are willing to be assisted but 
cannot be coerced. 
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The country press gives to the min- 
ister and to the church ungrudging aid. 
The minister seldom finds in the local 
paper the embarrassment met by his 
fellow worker in the city, where sensa- 
tional reports and more sensational 
headlines may exploit some trivial 
statement or unimportant action into 
undesired prominence. His publicity 
department is his own, and with it he 
can accomplish much. He may be the 
author of the reports of his weddings, 
his funerals, his special services — the 
editor asking only that he furnish leg- 
ible copy. 

Occasionally a country minister, 
nervous and high-strung, feels ham- 
pered for a time by this yearly round. 
He wonders why he cannot arouse in 
the community the enthusiasm he 
imagines follows the efforts of city 
preachers whose portraits and inter- 
views occupy liberal space in city pa- 
pers. He longs for more action, more 
excitement, and rebels at the weight 
of his burden. After he has become 
acquainted with his people, after he 
knows intimately their daily life and 
learns their merit and limitations, his 
view changes. He knows then that the 
country neighborhood, or the country 
town, has a high level of morality; that 
if it does not glow with exaltation, 
neither does it descend to depths of 
degradation; that instances of marked 
wickedness are isolated, that the men 
and women as a whole are well-be- 
haved, trying to be good citizens and 
to bring up their families in honor and 
good-will. Because he can assist them 
in this, and can fill so large a place in 
their daily life, the man with consecra- 
tion in his heart and good sense in his 
head, has a rare opportunity. It de- 
pends entirely upon himself how much 
he shall accomplish. He may remain in 
his study; he may polish his sermons 
in preference to improving his acquaint- 
ance with the everyday folk of congre- 
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gation and neighborhood; he may as- 
sume extreme dignity and dwell aloof; 
but if he does so he is the exception, 
for the country minister of to-day is a 
man among men, filling a man’s place 
in the civic life while occupying the 
position of a representative of a higher 
calling. 

As his children grow up, the minister 
seeks a change to a college town where 
they can obtain an education while 
living at home. He is thankful for the 
abundance of small colleges; it gives 
him better opportunity to secure this 
boon. Sometimes he leaves the minis- 
try at this period and goes into busi- 
ness to secure a competence for the 
possible rainy day. Not always does 
he succeed; the profession he has fol- 
lowed so many years has given little 
training for money-making, and he is 
exceptional if he be a success in his new 
field. Perhaps gifted with his pen, he 
manages to earn extra money by con- 
tributing to church papers or to the 
magazines. His success here depends 


largely on his ability to group helpful 
suggestions and timely topics in at- 
tractive prose. Usually he looks for- 
ward to the fund for the superan- 
nuated as a pension in his old age. 
Finally he gives up caring for a reg- 
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ular charge, and ‘supplies’ a pulpit 
now and then, enjoying a well-earned 
rest. 

The demand is always for a higher 
class of men in the country ministry. 
The graduates of theological schools 
get in the country their training for 
larger fields. They learn what it means 
to care for the spiritual welfare of a 
people while filling a large place in the 
social and civic life. The rewards are 
not liberal, expressed in dollars and 
cents, but measured by the chances for 
usefulness and for development of char- 
acter they are limitless. It isa prepara- 
tion for the fulfillment of hopes, the 
accomplishment of ambitions. Even 
if the call does not come to a higher 
position, the field offers its own recom- 
pense. It is something for the minister 
to know that careers of usefulness have 
been begun because of his unselfish ad- 
vice; that his counsel is cherished by 
successful men and women filling their 
own place in the world; that laid away 
in bureau drawers are scores of cher- 
ished newspaper clippings, reports of 
weddings and funerals at which he 
officiated, obituaries he penned. Look- 
ing back on such years of service, the 
country pastor has ample reason to 
rejoice. 





DO YOU REMEMBER? 


BY MARGARET PRESCOTT MONTAGUE 


Do you remember, from the dim delight 
Of long ago, the dreamy summer night, 
So full, so soft, when you, a sleepy child, 


Lay in your faintly star-light room, and smiled 


Responsive to the laughter of the folk 
Who sat upon the porch below and spoke 
From time to time, or sang a snatch of song? 
Do you remember still across the long 
Years’ way the perfume from the flower beds 
Wafted in gusts of sweetness, as the heads 
Of drowsy blooms were shaken by the wind? 
And wistful, do you still hold in your mind 
The myriad doings of the summer night? 
The tree-toads, and the cricket’s chirp, the flight 
Of fireflies, those burglars of the dark, 
Who flash their lantern light, then veil its spark; 
The breathless calling of the whip-poor-wills, 
A sobbing screech-owl off among the hills? 

Then — cobweb visions over dreamy eyes — 
Do you remember how in mystic guise 
Sleep ’gan to wave her mantle o’er your head? 
Now far, now near, the shadowy folds she spread, 
Slow, and more slow, until at last they fell 
And wrapt you in their slumb’rous heavy swell — 
And so, close gathered into happy rest, 
Sleep caught you fast against her fragrant breast, 
Then set her velvet pinions wide in flight 
And bore you through the wonder of the night. 
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BY HELEN NICOLAY 


THERE is a book yet to be written — 
an intimate sort of book, not for the 
drawing-room, but for the closet. It 
will seem a little like a book of devo- 
tions, but much more like a Housekeep- 
ers’ Manual. Purely scientific in spirit, 
it will be wholly reverent, even a bit 
ceremonial in expression; and its title 
will be A Guide to the Decorous De- 
struction of Ancestors. 

We may hesitate to admit it, but 
can we truthfully deny that at some 
time each one of us, deep down in his 
or her heart, — particularly her heart 
at house-cleaning time, — has longed 
for such a volume? We may even have 
been unconscious of the longing; or, 
acutely conscious, have smothered the 
thought in horrified haste, crushing it 
madly back into the Pandora’s box of 
evil suggestions that each is fated to 
carry about with him through life, but 
must strive to keep shut, with what 
success he can, for the good of Society. 
I confess the thought was no stranger 
to me when I suddenly came face to 
face with it the other day in a Boylston 
Street curio-shop. 

It was a dismal place, that shop, full 
of the odds and ends that congregate 
in every such eddy of trade, — lame 
highboys, frivolous Empire tables, 
pieces of Sheffield plate, Mayflower 
chairs of doubtful parentage, and all 
the dusty, pitiful riff-raff of smaller 
objects that have once been precious, 
but are now discarded and utterly for- 
lorn. Huddled together awaiting pur- 
chasers, jostled about the shop by a 
great demon of a porter, black as the 


pit from whence he was digged, and 
presided over by a callous young clerk, 
insensible alike to their pathos or their 
artistic ‘merit, it was — if inanimate 
things have feelings of their own — 
a very inferno. 

Hanging on the wall, in one corner 
overlooking the clutter, was a portrait. 
Not a very good portrait, even as por- 
traits go (and, goodness knows, por- 
traits go rapidly from bad to worse!) 
but a portrait with compelling gaze that 
caught the eye and would not be de- 
nied. Technically, it was a marvel of 
simplicity, a thing of flat tints and few 
colors, points connoisseurs rave over. 
But unfortunately these flat tints were 
laid on with the flat finality of the sign- 
painter, instead of palpitating with 
hidden form.as do the flat tints of a 
master. Presumably the picture was 
painted by some village artisan, some 
untaught genius whose days were spent 
in manual toil, but whose dreams and 
scanty holidays were held sacred to 
the goddess he could not openly woo. 
Of its two colors, one was a dull and 
faded blackish gray, resembling stove- 
polish, which once stood for dark blue. 
The other, a leathery yellow, was used 
impartially for the complexion and for 
touches of gold that enlivened the som- 
bre material of the sitter’s uniform. 

For this was a military portrait, 
showing a man not quite young, but 
very far from old. A man with thought- 
ful face, clean-shaven save for a slight 
moustache, thin cheeks, arched brows, 
rather long black hair sweeping away 
from a high forehead, and eyes that 
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gazed out over a lapse of fifty years. 
The costume, that of a major in the 
early days of our Civil War, would have 
supplied the date had that been neces- 
sary, but the date was cut deep in every 
line of the sensitive face, carved there 
by the tools Nature reserves for her 
greatest triumph of mind over matter 
—when she moulds features and ex- 
pression in whole generations of force- 
ful men into consonance with some gov- 
erning idea. 

This was the student, the dreamer, 
of 1861, a face that the next four years 
were to change utterly; either blotting 
it from the earth, to halo its place with 
a martyr’s crown, or infusing it with 
an energy that removed it forever from 
the ranks of those who dream. 

Meanwhile it was typical: a man 
American to the core, nervous, spare, 
highly strung, a trifle romantic, wholly 
earnest; the kind to respond to a great 
duty or a magnificent idea, no matter 
how repugnant it might be to the fibre 
of his being, and once enlisted in a 
cause, to follow it, even to the grave. 
Therefore, though he deprecated war, 
he wore a uniform, this saddest of all 
types of soldier — an officer without 
the lust of battle, who could lead his 
command unfalteringly to honorable 
death, but never, unaided, inspire it to 
headlong victory. Fortunately, other 
types marched with him in that hour, 
shoulder to shoulder; men in whose 
veins the red blood of magnetic leader- 
ship ran riot, whose courage fused with 
his own in the heat of combat to make 
the annals of those dark days glow like 
an epic from the Homeric past. 

But what of the portrait’s history? 
How came it to be looking down on the 
dreary remains in this Boylston Street 
furniture-morgue? It is easy to divine 
the first chapters of its story. The 

‘small persistent daily self-denials that 
built up the sum required for this can- 
vas, painted from a carte-de-visite after 
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its original rode away and was swal- 
lowed up by that insatiable, all-con- 
suming monster called the Army of 
the Potomac. Further weeks of econo- 
mies went into the tarnished bit of gilt 
magnificence in which it was framed. 
One can see the shaded parlor where it 
hung; and if one is quite shameless, 
linger there to spy on the adoring, anx- 
ious, suffering eyes that gazed at it daily 
from the threshold, gathering courage 
from this sweet torture, to endure and 
hope on to the end. 

What was the end? Was his one of 
the lives snuffed out, or did he come 
home broken in health but superb in 
spirit, his eagle’s glance not to be 
dimmed by age or pain? In either case 
the picture was no longer true. It 
lacked the nimbus, or the eagle’s eye. 
And forty-odd years have passed since 
that time. After the gentle soul to 
whom it was both torment and solace 
looked her last upon it, what happened? 
The frame seems to tell a tale of pov- 
erty and decay. Did the family slide 
down and down through grades of 
want until a last great sacrifice was 
demanded, and a pitiful procession of 
household gods passed under the ham- 
mer? Or did the family fortunes rise 
instead by leaps and bounds, soaring 
on inflated stocks until its younger 
members were wafted into a region 
where only ‘true’ art can be endured? 
Did they shudder at this sallow un- 
varnished old kinsman of theirs, and 
finally cast him out on the tender 
mercies of the ragman? Does a ques- 
tionable Sir Joshua, or a blatantly 
prismatic Sorolla, hang in the white- 
and-yellow drawing-room that lang ago 
superseded that shadowy best parlor, 
with its mid-Victorian walnut and dark 
green window-shades? 

And if—OQOh, there are so many 
ifs! 

First of them all is this: If we keep 
abreast of the times, accept modern 
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notions about matter and develop- 
ment and all that (and nobody in this 
day questions the industry of germs, 
whatever secret animosity he may 
cherish toward Higher Criticism), are 
we not galloping on two horses at once, 
precariously near a fall, if we still cling 
blindly to worn-out conventions re- 
garding our ancestors? After all, why 
should we be specially polite to those 
old worthies, we, who never saw them, 
never asked to be born, had no part in 
the passions that created us, and owned 
not a single share, either for gain or loss, 
in their great joint-stock company call- 
ed the Past? 

We should ‘honor our fathers and 
mothers’? Certainly; and love our 
brothers and sisters and, if we can, 
our uncles and aunts and cousins, and 
sundry isolated individuals in the third 
and fourth generations back of us — 
all of our ancestors in fact that we have 
known in the flesh. But behind them 
stretch indefinite lines and files and 
platoons of forebears, growing hazy in 
mortal outline, until they drop human 
semblance altogether, to take on gro- 
tesque forms of beasts and birds and 
prehistoric monsters, and finally sink 
to the less terrifying though equally 
potent protoplasm. What a collection 
of gargoyles our family portrait-gal- 
lery really contains! 

No. Our obligations lie not so much 
in the dim past as in the vague and 
quite as indefinite future. And, grant- 
ed that as a race we have outgrown 
some ancestors, does n’t it follow that 
we may as individuals outgrow others? 
And if this is so, isn’t it manifestly 
unfair to those who come after us, to 
saddle them with a lot of antiquated 
lumber for no better reason than that it 
bodies forth, more or less inaccurately, 
the mortal shapes of some dead and 
gone kinsmen? 

Doubtless in the beginning there 
was excellent reason for treasuring and 
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venerating family portraits; just as 
there was good solid reason for most of 
the customs that have hardened and 
caked into illogical conventions of 
twentieth-century life. Very likely 
self-preservation lay at the bottom of 
this one; since there was a time when 
right made might, and family glorifica- 
tion was part of the game. No, not of 
the game, — part of the grimly desperate 
struggle away from the beast toward 
higher things. Family arrogance made 
for supremacy. Family portraits were 
convenient, portable family history, 
evidence in tangible shape of family 
pride and power. 

We have inherited the convention, 
and the arrogance. We have also in- 
vented the camera. And who can look 
upon a collection of family blue-prints 
as tangible evidence of anything ex- 
cept fatuous imbecility. Think of the 
tons of paper, blue, black, and brown, 
under which our family archives groan. 
And of their effect on the minds of an 
unprejudiced posterity! Uncle Lionel, 
at the age of seven weeks, clutching his 
nursing-bottle, is not calculated to in- 
spire sentiments of valor, though Uncle 
Lionel grown to manhood, wielding a 
pen or a scalpel, or with his hand on 
the lever of asky-soaring machine, may 
prove braver than all the heroes of 
antiquity rolled into one. 

After all, however, it is not fair to 
hold the camera responsible. The mere 
march of years did it, and the coup de 
grace really fell when portraits, like 
ancestors, became too numerous. 

Take for instance, the Six gallery at 
Amsterdam. Its chief treasure, Rem- 
brandt’s portrait of Burgomaster Six, 
with his reddish hair and glorious red 
cloak, is a priceless family monument, 
but infinitely more interesting as a 
record of the friendship of 4 great 
artist for a sturdy man. In the same 
gallery hangs the portrait of the Burgo- 
master’s mother, a dear fat old dame, 
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on whose broad bosom one could will- 
ingly lay one’s head to rest, or weep. 
Then, scattered through the different 
rooms are half a dozen pictures of Dr. 
Tulp, the Burgomaster’s son-in-law, 
chiefly remarkable for their unlikeness 
to Rembrandt’s famous portrait of him 
in the Anatomy Lesson, and for the 
side-light they throw on his popularity, 
and his willingness to be ‘done in oil.’ 
In the hallway, where, fortunately, it is 
difficult to see it, hangs a likeness of 
the girl he married, painted when she 
was a very little maid. Let us hope it 
does her injustice. A modest portrait 
of the present Baroness is also in the 
collection. But if every Six, from the 
old Burgomaster down to his latest 
daughter-in-law, were represented, it 
would long ago have ceased to be a 
picture gallery and have become a 
multiplication-table! 

This is not an argument against the 
manufacture of portraits. Let every- 
body be painted. The more the mer- 
rier! Artists must live. Family affec- 
tion must find expression; private grief, 
if possible, be assuaged. Let every one 
who longs for a portrait of ‘dear An- 
nie,’ or ‘dear Mother,’ or ‘cute little 
Joe,’ have the desire of his heart satis- 
fied. Though many are painted, few 
are saved — from final destruction. 
But, when the choice comes, let it, in 
Heaven’s name, be made on some more 
rational ground than the fetich of 
ancestor-wotship. On what ground? 
Ah, that is another story. Our present 
concern is with the portraits that do 
not endure. 

After the last person who personally 
cares for them is gone, — mind you, 
not until then, — and when they have 
become a burden to the artistic con- 
science, or a dead weight on the house- 
keeping instinct of those whose duty is 
to make homes for the living, it is time, 
high time, to get rid of these atrophied 
remains of a dead past. The question 
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is, how to do it. We should go about 
it decently and quietly, even as Na- 
ture does when she undertakes a like 
task. 

Shall the pictures be burned? I knew 
a family of girls, children of a dark- 
eyed, energetic western father, who 
was something of a political force in 
his state and day. A man he once 
befriended showed his gratitude by 
painting a life-sized portrait of his 
benefactor, and presenting it to the 
family. It had blue eyes, and was 
putty-faced, and about as unlike him 
as could well be imagined, but it was 
a gift, and a ‘portrait,’ and the family 
suffered under the incubus for several 
years, moving it from place to place 
about the house, to ease the pain. Fin- 
ally the politician received his reward, 
and was translated to Washington, as 
good politicians sometimes are. Pre- 
liminary to the family flitting, there 
was a grand clearing-out of household 
rubbish. A great bonfire heap was 
made in the side-yard, and when the 
eldest daughter came upon her mother 
hesitating before this picture, she seized 
it firmly by the frame, a younger sister 
lent a willing hand, and the two bore it 
joyously forth and laid it on top of the 
pile. 

Then the torch was applied, and the 
family of girls joined hands and cir- 
cled slowly about it, singing a dirge, 
and waiting for the picture to burn. 
But it would n’t ignite, and would n’t, 
although the flames crackled merrily 
underneath. One of the girls, almost 
hysterical, got a long pole, and poked 
it viciously in the ribs. Then it caught, 
and they circled faster and faster about 
the pile, watching it writhe and twist 
in the blaze like a tortured thing. The 
blue eyes rolled up and glared at them. 
A sudden draft took one slowly-con- 
suming fist and shook it in their faces; 
and at that moment one of them raised 
her head and saw the donor coming up 
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the driveway. With a shriek she fled, 
and the others vanished after her; all 
but the eldest, who stood her ground 
with very red cheeks, and the long 
pole clasped in a plucky if trembling 
hand. 

There must be better ways than 
burning old pictures. 

Another friend endured in silence as 
long as she could. Her incubus was a 
group portrait with spacious botanical 
background, showing two dropsical dar- 
lings of a great-aunt-by-marriage. The 
children died in infancy three quarters 
of a century ago. Their mother, in 
the last years of her pathetic boarding- 
house existence, begged, as a special fa- 
vor, to have the precious canvas stored 
in her nephew’s attic. And although 
she herself had long passed away, her 
niece-by-marriage continued to dust 
and care for the picture with New 
England thoroughness. At last one 


day when things were very still, and 
her heart very rebellious, she armed 
herself with a pair of huge shears, and 


mounting to the top of the house, cut 
that canvas into inch bits, feeling the 
while more criminal than Herod. And 
even after the deed was done, there 
were the fragments, hundreds of them, 
to be disposed of. 

Clearly, cutting is not the way. 

Nature has kindly moth, soft velvet 
rust, and silent caressing corruption in 
endless forms, to aid her in such under- 
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takings. Human methods seem so crude 
in comparison. 

Shall the pictures be sold? Strange, 
is n’t it, what effects certain combina- 
tions of words have on the adult mind? 
For example, those five short mono- 
syllables, ‘His own flesh and blood.’ 
A sense of warmth, of possession, of 
protecting care, flows through one at 
the very sound of them. Prefix three 
other monosyllables, equally short and 
harmless—make it, instead, ‘He would 
sell his own flesh and blood,’ and out- 
raged nature responds with a thrill of 
horror — possibly also of secret admira- 
tion for such thorough-paced villainy 
— comparable to nothing short of the 
tingle that goes through infant veins at 
the incantation, ‘Fee, fi, fo, fum.’ 

Shall cast-off family portraits be 
sold? No; a thousand times no! That 
was what happened to the Boylston 
Street soldier. 

Then what can be done? They ought 
to be destroyed, irrevocably, utterly; 
but there must be reverence and dig- 
nity in the act. Fire is too savage; cut- 
ting too brutal; selling is not to be 
thought of, and Nature’s kindly moth 
and corruption are agencies too slow 
and too subtle for our needs. 

Surely there is a place in the world 
for that book I long to see,—that thin, 
prim little volume on whose title-page 
those who seek it may read: A Guide 
to the Decorous Destruction of Ancestors. 





THE ABOLITION OF THE QUEUE 


BY CHING-CHUN 


THAT a new style in the cut of the 
hair may mean, on the one hand, a 
saving of millions of dollars a year to a 
whole people, involving the destiny of 
a nation, and on the other hand, the 
most disastrous derangement of eco- 
nomic conditions, even to the extent 
of dislocating great industries of a 
whole nation, may not have occurred 
to those who have noted recently that 
the Chinese are cutting off their queues. 
The queue itself is insignificant; but 
its abolition means incomparably more 
than the mere removal of a few feet of 
hair. The significance of the economic 
as well as moral meaning behind this 
reform can hardly be overestimated. 

The queue and the Chinese have be- 
comesynonymous. To mention the Chi- 
nese immediately suggests the queue, 
and to mention the queue at once re- 
minds one of the Chinese. Indeed, the 
Chinese without the queue are incon- 
ceivable! It is no wonder, then, that 
the recent Imperial Edict of the Chinese 
Emperor ordering all the Chinese dip- 
lomatic officers to cut off their queues, 
has at once aroused world-wide inter- 
est. The far-reaching effect and signi- 
ficance of this reform, however, cannot 
beestimated aright without some know- 
ledge of the origin and singular mean- 
ing of this peculiar form of wearing 
the hair, which has been the mark of 
ridicule on the one hand, and a sign 
of refinement on the other. 

After noting the great fondness 
which the Chinese in the United States 
have for their queues in the face of 
much inconvenience and embarrass- 
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ment, one can hardly believe that this 
style of tonsure was once forced upon 
them, with the sword, as a mark of 
subjection. Nevertheless this was the 
case. Before the advent of the present 
Dynasty in 1644, the Chinese wore 
their hair long, usually tied up in a 
knot on the top of their heads. The 
present Dynasty, on conquering the 
previous ruling house, imposed by mar- 
tial law upon every male in the coun- 
try the Manchu style of the queue. 
Official barbers, with full power either 
to shave the hair of every one whom 
they could catch, or, on his refusal, to 
cut off his head, were said to have been 
stationed in many parts of the country. 
It was inevitable that such a conspicu- 
ous and tangible mark of subjection 
should have been bitterly resisted even 
to the death by large numbers of the 
Chinese. Stories abound to the effect 
that many people during those years 
preferred to lose their heads rather 
than to shave their hair. But, as Dr. 
Arthur H. Smith remarked, the rulers 
‘showed how well they were fitted for 
the high task they had undertaken, by 
their persistent adherence to the re- 
quirement, compliance with which was 
made at once a test of loyalty.’ 

Time and dexterous policy have 
worked a complete change. Not only 
have the Chinese people long forgot- 
ten the rancorous hostility of their fore- 
fathers toward the queue, but they 
have become more proud of it, per- 
haps, than of any other characteristic 
of their dress. To an average Chinese 
young man, a fine long queue is of 
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more importance for his social promin- 
ence than the choice neck-tie, the 
smart cut of the coat, the crease of the 
trousers, and all other similar points of 
style combined, of his American bro- 
ther. Indeed, to be born a Chinese boy 
without a wealth of hair for a good 
queue sometimes is regarded as more 
unfortunate than to be born an Amer- 
ican girl prone to many freckles on the 
face, and hair of an unbecoming shade. 
Thus what was originally a badge of 
servitude has ended by becoming an 
object of pride and solicitude. 

Such has been, and to a large extent 
is, the affection of the Chinese for the 
queue. During the last two centuries, 
scarcely any one ever thought of chang- 
ing the queue, much less of abolishing 
it. Indeed, it seemed as if the queue 
were to remain a part of the Chinese 
people as long as China should remain 
a nation. 

With the beginning of intimate inter- 
course with the West, however, there 
gradually sprang up a feeling against the 
queue, which has grown, not because of 
any lack of loyalty to the Dynasty, but 
because of the conviction of the incon- 
venience of the queue itself. But no- 
thing appreciable had been done toward 
its removal until after the Chino-Japan- 
ese war, when the Emperor Kwanghsu, 
along with the other reforms which he 
was about to introduce, was reported 
to have favored the removal of the 
queue. But the ambition of that en- 
lightened Emperor was cut short by the 
coup d’état of 1898, after which every- 
thing returned to its former course, 
and no further talk of this reform 
was heard until 1900. In that year 
it was reported in some quarters that 
the advance of the allied forces into 
Peking meant the end of the queue. 
This, however, did not prove to be the 
case; and the queue prospered as ever, 
in spite of all the violent changes in 
China. 
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In the mean time, the popular feel- 
ing against the queue has grown in pro- 
portion to the increase of foreigners 
coming into China, as well as to the un- 
precedented exodus of Chinese travel- 
ers and students into other countries. 
The law requiring the wearing of the 
queue also gradually relaxed in sever- 
ity. Not many years ago, the cutting 
off of the queue would have been dealt 
with as a criminal act, while to-day 
members of the Imperial Household go 
without it. Before 1900 a Chinese in 
the United States without a queue was 
a rare exception, but now the reverse 
is the case. Not long ago the queue, 
if considered at all, would have been 
cited as an essential badge of civiliza- 
tion, ‘a sine qua non of even a mod- 
erately intellectual ascendency’; while 
to-day, in the Chinese capital itself, 
the queue is condemned as a _ nuis- 
ance. The fact that thousands upon 
thousands of Chinese young men have 
cut off their queues, without any per- 
mission from the Government, clearly 
shows that the once severe law govern- 
ing the wearing of the queue has virtu- 
ally become a dead letter. 

In spite of the silent change of pub- 
lic opinion in regard to the queue, 
the Government, being too deeply ab- 
sorbed in other reforms, did not pay 
much attention to the queue until His 
Excellency Wu Ting-fang, the late 
Chinese Minister to the United States, 
presented his memorial. Minister Wu’s 
experience in foreign countries and his 
keen observation of the conditions of 
the Chinese people, especially those in 
America, convinced him of the useless- 
ness of the queue. So, in spite of the 
warning of his staff that his agitation 
for the abolition of the queue might 
prove disastrous to his official career, 
he did not hesitate to present to the 
Throne, at the beginning of 1910, his 
memorial setting forth his convictions. 
He fearlessly stated that he found that 
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eight or nine tenths of the Chinese in 
America had removed their queues, 
and that the remainder, while retaining 
them, were at pains to conceal this 
appendage, which they found at once 
inconvenient and derogatory. He went 
still further. He even urged the aboli- 
tion of the queue on general principles, 
and boldly pointed. out to the Throne 
that it had nothing to do with loyalty, 
and was entirely unsuited to modern 
conditions. 

To the surprise of many, the memo- 
rial actually received considerable fav- 
orable discussion in Peking. But, on 
the clever plea of the conservatives 
that the removal or retention of the 
queue did not belong to the realities of 
reform and had no bearing on the 
strength or weakness of the country, 
Minister Wu’s memorial was ‘shelved.’ 

The abolition of the queue, however, 
had become too burning a question to 
be stopped by this adverse attitude of 
the Peking authorities. No sooner was 
Minister Wu’s memorial made known 
than the Chinese ministers to Italy 
and Holland presented similar memo- 
rials pleading for the abolition of the 
queue, only with more emphasis. In 
fact, the latter was so opposed to the 
wearing of the queue that he had cut 
off his own, without waiting for any 
instruction or even permission from 
the Throne, which act fifteen years ago 
would have cost him his life. 

Just about this time Prince Tsai Tao, 
uncle of the Emperor and brother of 
the Prince Regent, returned from his 
world tour. This young, energetic prince 
was so convinced of the uselessness of 
the queue, that he personally urged the 
Prince Regent again and again to abol- 
ish it. He even made compliance with 
his request a condition of his remain- 
ing in office. The strenuous advocacy 
of this prince supplied the strength 
that had been lacking in the proposals 
of China’s diplomatic officers. Follow- 
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ing his lead, other princes and members 
of the Imperial Family and anti-queue 
officials took new courage, and for a 
while flooded the Throne with pleas 
and memorials advocating the change. 
In fact, all other reforms which rightly 
came up for discussion in government 
circles were for the time being held in 
abeyance, owing to the absorbing in- 
terest attached to this problem. 

Moreover, the question had also be- 
come the general topic of conversation 
throughout the whole empire. All 
classes of people seemed to take a per- 
sonal interest in the matter. The con- 
servatives exerted their best efforts to 
maintain their last stand, while the 
progressives seized every opportunity 
to carry out their policy. 

To the outsider, it appears mysteri- 
ous, if not ridiculous, that there should 
be so much opposition and higgling 
against the removal of an appendage 
which has been universally recognized 
as inconvenient and derogatory. To 
understand this, one should first of all 
bear in mind that the queue has grown 
up with the people for over two hun- 
dred and fifty years, and has become 
a universal custom or fashion. ‘Cus- 
tom, like human speech, once estab- 
lished resists change,’ and fashion de- 
fies reason. This is especially true in 
China, where the people have the great- 
est respect for the past, and where a 
proverb says,;‘Old customs may not be 
broken.’ If one recalls the complete 
failure of the ‘bloomers’ in spite of 
their undeniable and unmistakable 
convenience and practical superiority 
over the skirt, he will readily under- 
stand why the Chinese cling so fondly 
to the queue. The memory of the feel- 
ing which the writer experienced in 
cutting off his queue is still fresh. The 
sound of the scissors sent a peculiar 
thrill through his system that it is im- 
possible to describe. He knew the 
queue was useless and must be cut off, 
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he wanted to have it cut off, but, never- 
theless, he hated to see it go! 

Aside from the intense dislike of the 
Chinese for changing the ‘established 
customs of our ancestors,’ which alone 
has defeated many reforms, there still 
remain numerous practical and tangi- 
ble difficulties to be overcome. In the 
first place, it was taken for granted 
that with the removal of the queue the 
present national costume must dis- 
appear, and that the change of costume 
would necessitate the abolition of the 
Kowtow — the most sacred form of 
worship in China. This change will dis- 
locate all China’s ancient traditions 
and established principles of propriety, 
as well as the teachings of her sages. 
Not long ago, this difficulty would have 
proved insurmountable. To-day, how- 
ever, it has proved comparatively harm- 
less. In fact, many did not hesitate to 
say that, after the adoption of the west- 
ern costume, it might be just as well to 
substitute the shaking of each other’s 
hands in greeting for the shaking of 


one’s own, or the polite bow for the 
Kowtow. 

But the strongest obstacle was the 
fear of the inevitable economic de- 


rangement. It is recognized that as 
Chinese goods are not suitable for the 
European style of dress, any sweeping 
change of costume would consequently 
necessitate the importation of enor- 
mous quantities of foreign goods. This 
would at once throw thousands of Chi- 
nese weavers and other laborers out 
of work, to say nothing of the waste of 
the stock of goods on hand. Thus it is 
admitted that such an important and 
sweeping change in Chinese economics 
as would be involved by the change of 
costume would necessitate a great loss 
of money to, and probably ruin of, the 
innumerable silk-merchants and cloth- 
iers of the country. In fact, the Hang- 
chow hatters, who, ‘like Demetrius of 
Ephesus,’ feared their craft ‘in danger 
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to be set at nought,” have already pro- 
tested strongly against any change of 
the sort. The Chekiang silk-manufac- 
turers have also raised a loud cry. That 
a sweeping change of costume will re- 
sult in much loss and misery hardly 
admits of any doubt. For these and 
other reasons the simultaneous change 
of the costume and the queue was 
thought impracticable. 

Under such circumstances, it was 
suggested that China should adopt a 
partial change: that she should remove 
the queue and retain her costume. The 
argument was that the removal of the 
queue and the change of costume are 
two entirely different things, and 
should not be confused in the solution 
of the problem. Since the two reforms 
cannot be carried out at the same time, 
it is but appropriate to remove the 
queue only, without adopting any new 
costume. By taking this middle course 
the Kowtow and other sacred forms of 
worship may be continued, and the 
danger of economic derangement may 
also be avoided. 

This at once appeared a logical solu- 
tion of the problem. Moreover, the best 
opinion concurs that there is no need 
of discarding the Chinese costume. On 
the contrary, it would be a mistake 
if China should adopt, wholesale, the 
European dress in place of her own. 
The senseless adoption of the dress of 
another people is likely not only to 
introduce all the bad points of the new, 
but to banish all the good points of 
one’s own. Moreover, the erroneous 
idea that the removal of the queue 
must necessarily imply a similar change 
of costume cannot be demonstrated 
more clearly than by the fact that the 
Japanese, as well as other peoples, ex- 
cept a small minority among them, still 
retain their national garb, notwith- 
standing their cropped hair; and they 
certainly do not appear the worse for 
the change. 
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Some people, especially foreign resid- 
ents in China, also advance a plea for 
the retaining of the Chinese costume 
for esthetic reasons. They say the 
Chinese look ‘elegant and picturesque’ 
in their present costume. The Chinese, 
however, although called a ‘nation of 
zesthetes,’ find no time to take esthetics 
into consideration in their reforms. The 
pendulum of public opinion against the 
former attention to zstheticism is now 
swinging to such an extreme that there 
is every reason to believe that the ele- 
gance of the Chinese dress will hasten 
its abolition rather than retard it. 

The real objection to the partial 
change of cutting off the queue and 
retaining the costume, however, lies in 
the fear that it will give an appearance 
of half-heartedness, which might prove 
disastrous to the whole programme. 
The past teaches that such signs of 
half-heartedness on the part of the 
government have been repeatedly the 
principal cause of failure of reforms, 
and should, therefore, be avoided at 
all events. Moreover, such a partial 
change would not help much in bring- 
ing about conformity to the present 
universal fashion, which was the prin- 
cipal purpose of the change. Therefore 
it was urged that the removal of the 
queue and the change of costume must 
come together. 

To meet all these objections, an- 
other proposal was made, to the effect 
that the removal of the queue and the 
change of costume should be made 
simultaneously; but should be confined 
only to those classes of people who 
come into contact with foreigners and 
those whose occupations require such 
change. The diplomatic officers, for 
instance, must first of all be compelled 
to make the change. Then the police, 
the soldiers, and the students, must fol- 
low in their order. As the number of 
men in these classes is comparatively 
small, the danger of economic disturb- 
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ance may be avoided on the one hand, 
and the real purpose of a genuine, com- 
plete change, so as to conform with 
other peoples, may be achieved on the 
other. 

This at first appeared logical. But 
those who made the proposal over- 
looked the fact that the soldiers serve 
only a limited number of years in the 
army, and that the policemen do not 
remain policemen all their lives. The 
same is true about the students and 
the diplomatic officers. If the great 
majority of the people were permitted 
to wear queues and Chinese dress, while 
only those few who happened to be po- 
lice or soldiers were compelled to adopt 
the western fashion, then the latter 
few, upon their change of occupation, 
would be subjected to much embar- 
rassment, and at once become objects 
of curiosity. Therefore, the proposal, 
perfect as it appeared, has already 
proved impracticable, as in the case 
of the Imperial Body Guard, where, on 
the application of this theory, deser- 
tions actually took place. 

Thus, it appears that there was ob- 
jection from every direction. To re- 
move the queue without changing the 
costume is regarded as_ half-hearted 
and hence dangerous; to change the 
dress and queue of certain classes of 
people is impracticable; and to com- 
pel all classes to adopt the changes is 
perilous. For a while it seemed as if 
there were no hope of accomplishing 
anything. 

China, however, always seems able to 
find a way of doing things slowly, and 
this case was no exception. She recog- 
nized that her subjects may be divided 
into four categories: namely, those who 
are enthusiastic for the change, those 
who are in need of it, those who are 
opposed to it, and those who are in- 
different. Therefore, she thought fit to 
conduct the reform systematically, 
first by ordering those in need of the 
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change to adopt the reform, as has 
already been done in the case of the 
diplomatic officers, and at the same 
time to encourage those who are will- 
ing. In addition the members of the 
Imperial Family must also set the exam- 
ple, by adopting the change themselves. 
By so doing, within a few years the 
European costume may be adopted 
without any disturbance by those only 
who are willing or in need of the change, 
and the queue may disappear as magic- 
ally as it came into existence. 

This is evidently what China has be- 
gun to do. Reports say that after the 
experiment with the diplomatic officers 
the government will soon impose the 
reform upon the army, the navy, and 
the students, and finally will proclaim 
the complete abolition of the queue 
throughout the country, and will leave 
the question of costume to each in- 
dividual. The general attitude of the 
masses, the strong conviction of the 
leading classes, and the sincerity shown 
by the government in carrying out the 
reform, make it apparent that those 
who want to see the Chinese queues will 
have to go to China within the next 
five years. 

The significance of this change can 
hardly be overestimated. When the 
whole country is taken into considera- 
tion, the benefits and saving from do- 
ing away with the queue are enormous. 
For instance, the combing and braid- 
ing of the queue takes every day at 
least fifteen minutes of the best hours 
of every man in China, and perhaps 
twice that much of the barbers’ time, 
which could be applied to productive 
purposes. Although time is cheap in 
China, it is worth at least ten cents a 
day on the average. According to this 
rate, each queue costs about one cent 
every day for combing. Multiply this 
by the number of males above fifteen 
in the country, which is placed at about 
100,000,000 and then by the number 
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of days in a year, one will see that the 
annual saving from this source alone 
will mean about $365,000,000. This, 
however, is only the cash value of time 
saved. But the actual saving in useful 
material is also considerable. A con- 
servative estimate of what an average 
man or boy spends for queue-cords, 
etc., will be about twenty cents a year, 
which means $20,000,000 for the coun- 
try. It isalso recognized that the queue 
shortens the life of one’s coat or gown 
by at least 10 per cent. The removal of 
the queue will, therefore, mean a saving 
of about twenty cents a year for every 
man, or about $20,000,000 annually 
for the country. There are many other 
savings from the removal of the queue, 
concerning which we need not go into 
detail; but these three sources alone 
will mean an actual saving of material 
valued at $40,000,000 per year, or 
$405,000,000 in cash value of time and 
material. These figures should not be 
taken too seriously; but they are signi- 
ficant, nevertheless. 

If the question is considered from a 
hygienic point of view, none will hesi- 
tate to say that the queue should be 
removed. Few can realize how much 
trouble it means to keep clean a headful 
of long hair, especially when it is gen- 
uine. The ease and comfort which one 
with cropped hair feels in washing and 
scrubbing his head are unknown to the 
man who wears the queue! The gen- 
eral inconvenience of the queue can be 
properly realized only after one has 
once worn it. 

These economic and hygienic bene- 
fits, great as they are, dwindle to in- 
significance, when compared with the 
moral effect of the reform. In intro- 
ducing the western institutions upon 
which China’s destiny largely depends, 
China must change the attitude and 
feeling of her masses. She cannot do 
this unless she can make these masses 
feel some changes in themselves. To 
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accomplish this, nothing seems more 
effective than to do away with the 
queue. Once an average ‘Chinaman’ 
finds his head minus the queue, he will 
at once take it for granted that he has 
also become one of those ‘foreign 
devils,’ and hence regard it as his lot 
to adopt things foreign. Instead of 
being opposed to western innovations, 
he will become eager to adopt them. 
Indeed, it seems safe to prophesy that 
the removal of the queue will bring 
about more changes in the attitude of 
the masses toward the introduction 
of modern institutions than any other 
reform. It will probably mean the com- 
plete revolution of the thoughts of four 
hundred millions of people! 

Again, it must not be overlooked that 
the abolition of the queue will do much 
toward that complete removal of the 
ancient differences between the Chinese 
and the Manchu, which the govern- 
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ment has been endeavoring to accom- 
plish. It will lead even those who are 
most hostile to the ruling Dynasty to 
feel that the government is really 
doing its best to harmonize the old 
discord, and that after all the two peo- 
ples are but one. 

Thus it seems that the abolition of 
the queue, insignificant as the queue 
itself is, is destined to be an epoch- 
making reform, which will clear the 
way for numerous other practicable 
changes. It will create unity among 
the people and give new strength to 
the nation. There are numerous strong 
and apparently insurmountable ob- 
stacles; but if China can compel her 
people to give up such a deadly and 
tenacious habit as opium-smoking, and 
can impel her women to change the 
fashion of their feet, there is little rea- 
son why she cannot compel her men to 
change the fashion of their hair. 
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BY 


Akron. — She has been dead these 
thirty days. 

Empedocles. — How say you, thirty 
days! and there is no feature of corrup- 
tion? 

Akron. — None. She has the marble 
signature of death writ in her whole 
fair frame. She lies upon her ivory 
bed, robed in the soft stuffs of Tyre, as 
if new-cut from Pentelikon by Phidias, 
or spread upon the wood by the magic 
brush of Zeuxis, seeming as much alive 
as this, no more, no less. There is no 
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beat of heart nor slightest heave of 
breast. 

Empedocles. — And have you made 
the tests of death? 

Akron. — There is no bleeding to the 
prick, nor film of breath upon the 
bronze mirror. They have had the best 
of the faculty in Akragas, Gela, and 
Syracuse, all save you; and I am sent 
by the dazed parents to beseech you to 
leave for a time affairs of state and the 
great problems of philosophy, to essay 
your ancient skill in this strange mys- 
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tery of life in death and death in life. 

Empedocles. —I will go with you. 
Where lies the house? 

Akron. — Down yonder street of 
statues, past the Agora, and hard by 
the new temple that is building to 
Olympian Zeus. It is the new house 
of yellow sandstone, three stories in 
height, with the carved balconies and 
wrought brazen doors. Pantheia is her 
name. I lead the way. 

Empedocles. — The streets are full 
to-day and dazzling with color. So 
many carpets hang from the windows, 
and so many banners are flying! So 
many white-horsed chariots, and such 
concourses of dark slaves from every 
land in the long African crescent of the 
midland sea, from the Pillars of Her- 
cules to ferocious Carthage and beyond 
to the confines of Egypt and Pheenicia! 
Ah, I remember now! It is a gala day 
— the expected visit of Pindar. I am 
to dine with him to-morrow at the 
Trireme. We moderns are doing more 
to celebrate his coming than our fathers 
did for AZschylus when he was here. I 
was very young then, but I remember 
running with the other boys after him 
just to touch his soft gown and look into 
his noble face. 

Akron. — I have several rolls of his 
plays, that I keep with some new papyri 
of Pindar arrived by the last galley 
from Corinth, in the iron chest inside 
my office door, along with some less 
worthy bags of gold of Tarshish and 
coinage of Athens, Sybaris, Panormos 
and Syracuse. Ah, here is the door! 
It is ajar, and if you will go into the 
courtyard by the fountain and seat 
yourself under the palm-trees and 
azaleas on yon bench, by the statue of 
the nymph, I will go up to announce 
your coming. 

Empedocles. — All is still save for the 
far, faint step of Akron on the stair, 
and the still fainter murmur from the 
streets. The very goldfish in the foun- 
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tain do not stir, and the long line of 
slaves against the marble wall, save 
for their branded foreheads, might be 
gaunt caryatides hewn in Egyptian 
wood or carved in ebony and amber. 
That gaudy tropic bird scarce ruffles a 
feather. What is the difference between 
life and death? A voice, a call, some 
sudden strange or familiar message on 
old paths, to the consciousness that lies 
under that apparent unconsciousness, 
will waken all these semblances of in- 
animation into new life of arms and 
fins and wings. Let me try her thus! 
My grandfather was a pupil of Pytha- 
goras who had seen many such death- 
semblances among the peoples of the 
white sacred mountains of far India. 
Ha! Akron beckons. I must follow 
him. 

Akron. — Enter yon doorway where 
the white figure lies resplendent with 
jewels that gleam in the morning sun. 

Empedocles.—The arm drawn down- 
ward by the heavy golden bracelet is 
cold, yet soft and yielding like a sleep. 
The face has the natural ease of slum- 
ber, and not the rigid artificiality of 
death. ’Tis true there is no pulse, no 
beat of heart nor stir of breath, yet 
neither is there the sombre grotesque- 
ness of the last pose. But the differ- 
ence between life and death is here so 
small that it is incommensurable, the 
point of the mathematicians only. I 
shall hold this little hand in mine, and, 
with a hand upon her forehead, call her 
by name; for, know you, Akron, one’s 
name has a power beyond every other 
word to reach the closed ears of the 
imprisoned soul. 

Pantheia! Pantheia! Pantheia! It 
is dawn. Your father calls you. Your 
mother calls you. And I call you and 
command you. Open your eyes and 
behold the sun! 

Akron. — A miracle, O Zeus! The 
eyelids tremble like flower-petals under 
the wind of heaven. Was that a sigh 
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or the swish of wings? O wonder of 
wonders! she breathes — she whispers! 

Pantheia. — Where am I? Is this 
death? Some onecalled my name. That 
is the pictured ceiling of my own room. 
Surely that is Zaldu, my pet slave, with 
big drops on her black face. . . . And 
father, mother, kneeling either side. 
And who are you with rapt face and 
star-deep eyes, thick hair with Delphic 
wreaths, and in purple gown and gold- 
en girdle? Are you a god? 

Empedocles. — Be tranquil, child, I 
am no god, only a physician come to 
heal you. You have been ill and sleep- 
ing a long time. 

Pantheia.— Yes, I feel weakness, hun- 
ger and thirst. I remember now that 
I was well, when suddenly a strange 
thought came to me on my pillow. I 
thought that I was dead. This took 
such possession of me that it shut out 
every other thought, and being able 
to think only that one thought, I must 
have been dead. It seemed but a 
moment’s time when the spell of the 
thought was broken by an alien deep 
voice from the void of nothing about 
me, calling me by name, calling me to 
wake and see the day. With that came 
floods of my own old thoughts, like 
molten streams from tna, that were 
rigid as granite before the word was 
given that loosed them. 

Empedocles. — Did you not see new 
things or new lands or old dead faces, 
for you have been gone a month? Iam 
curious to know. 

Pantheia. — How passing strange! 
No, I saw neither darkness nor light. 
I heard no sounds, nor was conscious 
of any silence. I must have had just 
the one thought that I was dead, but I 
lost consciousness of that thought. I 
remember saying good-night to Zaldu, 
and I handed her the quaint doll from 
Egypt and bade her care for it. Then 
the thought seized me, and I knew no 
more. My thoughts which had always 
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run so freely before, like a plashing 
brook, must have suddenly frozen, as 
the amber-trader from the Baltic told 
me one day the rivers do in his far 
northern home. Oh, sir, are you going 
so soon? 

Empedocles. — Yes, child. You must 
take nourishment now, and talk no 
more. But I am coming again to see 
you, for I have many earnest questions 
still to put regarding this singular ad- 
venture. 

Akron. — Let me walk with you. I 
will close the great door. Already the 
gay streets are silent, and the people 
crowd this way, whispering awe-struck 
together of the deed of wonder you 
have done this day. You have called 
back the dead to life, and they make 
obeisance to you as you pass, as if you 
were in truth a son of the immortals. 
Your name will go down the ages linked 
with the miracle of Pantheia. You are 
immortal. 

Empedocles.— Nay, ’tisnot sostrange 
as that, and yet ’t is stranger. 

Akron. — I would know your mean- 
ing better. 

Empedocles.— The power of a 
thought, that is the real wonder! We 
just begin to have glimpses of the effects 
of the mind upon the body. To me, 
Akron, the faculty has set too great 
store upon herbs and bitter drafts, and 
cupping and the knife. I would fain 
have the soul acknowledged more, our 
therapy built on the dual mechanism 
of mind and substance. For if an idea 
can lead to the apparent death of the 
whole body, so might other ideas bring 
about the apparent death ofa part of 
the body, like, for example, a paraly- 
sis of the members, or of the senses of 
sight, feeling, hearing; and in truth I 
have seen such things. Or a thought 
might give rise to a pain, or to a feeling 
of general illness, or to a feeling of local 
disorder in some internal organ; and I 
feel sure I have likewise met with such 
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instances. And if an idea may produce 
such ailments, then a contrary idea 
implanted by the physician may heal 
them. I believe this to be the secret of 
many of the marvels we see at the tem- 
ples and shrines of Asculapius, and of 
the cures made by the touch of seers 
and kings. 

But this teaching goes much deeper 
and further. If we could in the schools 
implant in our youth ideas which were 
strong enough, we should be able to 
make of them all, each in proportion 
to his belief in himself and his ambi- 
tion, great men, great generals, thinkers, 
poets, a new race of heroes in all lines 
of human endeavor, who should be 
able by their united strength of idea 
and ideal finally to people the world 
with gods. 

I have among my slaves, who work 
as vintners and olive-gatherers, a phy- 
sician of Thrace, as also a_philoso- 
pher of the island of Rhodes, a mem- 
ber of the Pythagorean League. These 
I bought not long ago of the Etruscan 
pirates. Every evening I have them 
come to me on the roof after the even- 
ing meal, and there under the quiet 
of the stars we discuss life and death, 
the soul and immortality, and all the 
burning problems of order, harmony, 
and number in the universe. What sur- 
prises me is that this Thracian should 
be so in advance of the physicians 
of Hellas, for he holds as I do that 
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the mind should be first considered in 
the treatment of most disorders of the 
body, because of its tremendous power 
to force the healing processes, and be- 
cause sometimes it actually induces 
disease and death. And we have talked 
together of the incalculable value of 
faith and enthusiasm so applied in the 
education of the child, this new kind 
of gardening in the budding soul of 
mankind, and of what new and august 
races might thereby come to repeople 
this rather unsatisfactory globe. 

I am minded to free these slaves, in- 
deed all my slaves, and I have the inten- 
tion of devoting the most of a considera- 
ble fortune, both inherited and amassed 
by me, to the spread of these doctrines, 
and to the public weal, particularly in 
the matter of planting in the souls of 
our youth, not the mere ability to read 
and write Greek and do sums in arith- 
metic, but the seeds of noble ideas that 
shall make this Trinacria of ours a still 
more wonderful human garden than it 
has been as a granary for the world’s 
practical needs. From this sea-centre 
we send our freighted galleys to Gades 
in the West, Carthage in the South, 
Tyre in the East, and to the red- 
bearded foresters of the Far North. I 
would still send on these same routes 
this food, but also better food than this, 
stuff that should kindle and feed intel- 
lectual fires in all the remote places of 
the earth. 
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BY LUCY 


‘Wrop it up warm, an’ set it by the 
stove, an’ feed it whenever it cries; an’ 
ef it’s ailin’ put a little mite of calomel 
on the tip of its tongue; an’ don’t take 
hit out. That’s the way to raise a 
baby.’ Thus spoke Mrs. Haw, looking 
up from her sewing. 

Out on Hominy Creek she had been 
called Mistress Haw, for some shreds 
of the leisurely parlance of our fore- 
fathers may still be found among the 
Cove and Creek dwellers of the South- 
ern mountains; but when she carried her 
husband, her children, and her house- 
hold gods into Highville, she learned to 
know herself as Mrs. Haw. 

She learned many other things that 
she had not dreamed of out on Hom- 
iny; became aware of them in silence, 
for the most part, with her shrewd, 
kind eyes narrowed to receive the new 
light, and her mouth compressed into 
a straight line. The inequalities of for- 
tune are not obvious out on Hominy 
Creek, where there is not much fortune 
of any kind; but in Highville, which is 
a flourishing Health Resort, the County 
Seat, and an active business town be- 
sides, the good things of life are por- 
tioned out so unfairly that Mrs. Haw’s 
heart burned within her at the sight. 

When she first came into Highville, 
she earned her living as a sick-nurse, 
untrained, but strong, sensible, and 
kind. Her patients did well, and loved 
her. They were chiefly babies and 
women; though to her the women were 
merely necessary adjuncts tothe babies: 
she took good care of them, but she 
never allowed them to think them- 
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selves of first importance. To tell the 
truth, she had two passions: babies and 
books. Babies were her business, a per- 
manent source of revenue; books were 
her romance, the dream by which she 
lived. She talked much of babies, and 
little of books. Which she really loved 
the most, no one ever knew. 

Trained nurses came along in time 
and took her work away from her, but 
she remained a tremendous authority 
on such matters ‘all the days of herlife,’ 
as the Catechism puts it. She took 
to mending and plain sewing in place 
of nursing, and turned out to have a 
natural gift for making women’s shirts; 
a ‘good cut,’ as we say. Such people 
are born, not made, like poets; and their 
livelihood is assured. 

“Wrop it up warm, an’ set it by the 
stove, an’ feed it whenever it cries,’ 
said Mrs. Haw. It was her battle-cry, 
her slogan; thus did she place herself 
with new customers. 

‘Oh!’ said little Mrs. Denis, wide- 
eyed, ‘but I thought going out —’ 

‘Ef hit’s a winter baby. That’s the 
best kind,’ said Mrs. Haw, inscrutably, 
‘but it don’t holp no baby none to take 
hit out of doors.’ 

She scented her enemy, the many- 
headed demon, Fresh Air. 

‘Oh, yes!’ said Mrs. Denis, in ac- 
quiescence. 

She did not care much, having no 
babies of her own, and she cared very 
much about pleasing Mrs. Haw, hav- 
ing been told she would work for no 
woman unless she liked her. 

“Yes, ma’am. You want a yoke, ur 
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plain back? I reckon you’d better have 
a yoke, with your shoulders.’ 

‘“What’s wrong with my shoulders?’ 
said Mrs. Denis, in alarm. In fact they 
had always been well-spoken of, but 
Mrs. Haw had a disconcerting plain- 
ness of speech; if you did not fit her 
shirts, she was apt to find fault with 
your figure. 

‘They ain’t much out,’ admitted 
Mrs. Haw. 

Her gray eyes twinkled behind her 
thick glasses. She liked Mrs. Denis; 
she was a pretty, soft little thing, born 
to depend, not to uphold, but her face 
looked as if bewildering responsibilities 
had suddenly been thrust upon her. 
Mrs. Haw knew the look; new-comers 
in Highville were apt to have it. 

“Mr. Denis looks a heap better than 
he did first time I saw him,’ she said 
casually. 

Mrs. Denis grew quite pink with 
pleasure and interest. 

‘It was New Year’s Day. He was 
walkin’ crost the Square — he looked 


mighty bad off. But now — he’s 
started right. Ef he was a woman he’d 


be about well, but a man—’ She 
stopped. She had not much opinion of 
men, but she had a tender respect for 
love’s young dream. ‘Jest you get a 
man to think he’s well, an’ he is.’ 

‘Are you a Christian Scientist, Mrs. 
Haw?’ 

‘No, ma’am, I’ma Methodist. That 
time I went North weth Mrs. Dent’s 
baby, an’ seen the ocean, I went to a 
*Piscopal church weth Katie. (She’s 
Mrs. Dent’s mother’s maid. She’s a 
white woman.) That church would n’t 
never holp me none. I’ve jest naturally 
got to rock when I sing. Mebbe hit’s 
‘cause I’ve rocked so many babies.’ 

‘Did you like the ocean, Mrs. Haw?’ 

‘No, ma’am.’ Mrs. Haw hesitated; 
she was moved to explain. ‘I could n’t 
see acrost it, no ways,’ said the moun- 
tain woman, used to vast prospects; 
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‘an’ that thing they call the tide — 
hit’s a lonesome thing, comin’ in, an’ 
comin’ in, an’ goin’ back, an’ goin’ 
back. I used to say, “‘ You stop right 
there! Now stop!” Hit never did. 
Katie used to laugh. An’ them ships! 
They say there’s babies born on ’em. 
I would n’t want to nurse none on a 
ship. I’d ruther have a nice stiddy 
mountain.’ She rose to go. ‘I reckon 
I’ve finished up fer to-day, ma’am. 
I’ve got to stop on my way home, an’ 
fita lady. Well, I say a lady; she ain’t 
a lady, she’s a friend of mine.’ 

Mrs. Haw had a fine sense of social 
distinction; that was where her South- 
ern bringing-up came in. 

She rolled up her work, put on a 
shabby hat and coat, and looked about 
her. There were some books on a table; 
she looked at them hungrily, but she 
did not ask for one. 

‘T’ll stop in an’ fit °em some evenin’ 
next week, about five o’clock.’ 

The front door slammed behind her; 
again her sense of social distinction as- 
serted itself; the kitchen door was used 
by the Negro servants, therefore she, 
being white, could not stoop to use it. 

She turned from one street into an- 
other, walking quickly; the streets of 
Highville run up hill and down; follow 
them far enough and they climb moun- 
tains, or transform themselves into 
woodland trails. She looked hard at a 
man who was riding slowly by on an 
ambling mule; even in the thickening 
dusk could be discerned the easy grace 
with which he sat his mount. Mrs. Haw 
stopped and strained her eyes to see 
more clearly. 

‘That you, Orton Nally?’ 

The man did not look, nor answer, 
nor check his mule. 

‘What you doin’ in Highville?’ 

The mule slid by, shuffling its little 
feet rhythmically on the hard clay 
road; the rider drooped his head back 
until his face was hardly visible. 
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‘Keep away from me an’ mine! 
Keep away! Keep away!’ shouted 
Mrs. Haw to the vanishing figure. She 
caught her breath. The savagery of 
many untamed generations surged in 
her blood; her eyes saw scarlet, her 
hand shut tightly on her bundle; a 
needle within pierced it deeply, but 
she did not feel the pain. 

‘I reckon I could shoot straight 
enough to hit him!’ 

The primeval savage sleeps at the 
bottom of every heart. In the moun- 
tain heart he sleeps lightly, and rouses 
to fury at a sound. 

‘Ef he hurts Lilly —ef he hurts 
Lilly —!’ 

She laughed loudly in the darkness, 
a dreary cackle, without mirth. She 
was shivering and shaking like a sick 
animal. 

‘A pretty one I’d be to shoot a man! 
Cain’t hold my hand stiddy when I’m 
jest studyin’ ’bout hit. The men’s got 
the best of us. They don’t shake none 
when they shoot.’ 

She hurried on. 


A pretty, half-grown girl hung about 
the door of Mrs. Haw’s little house, 
watching, watching up the street and 
down. 

‘Watchin’ for me, Lilly?’ said Mrs. 
Haw, appearing suddenly out of the 
darkness, like a wandering ghost. 

‘Why, grandma! Yes, grandma! 
You’re all out of breath!’ 

‘I did n’t stop at Mistress Deems. I 
come right on home. Have you got 
supper ready fur the bo’ders?’ 

The girl whimpered. 

‘T'll get it. Don’t cry, Lilly. Come 
in. Don’t hang ’round the door.’ She 
drew the girl forward into the light of 
the lamp. ‘Lilly! Has Orton Nally 
been here?’ 

The girl’s face flamed into color. 
‘No, grandma! No, indeed!’ 

Mrs. Haw did not press the question; 
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she let the child draw back into the 
shadow. 

“You'll have to set the table, Lilly. 
I’ve got a heap of work to do to-night.’ 


“Why, Mrs. Haw!’ cried Mrs. Denis, 
with flattering surprise, ‘what are you 
doing with grandchildren! You’re too 
young!’ 

“I was married when I was fo’teen. 
I don’t hold weth girls waitin’ the way 
they do now tell they’re seventeen ur 
eighteen. A girl that waits that-a-way 
’s likely not to get a man at all,’ said 
Mrs. Haw. 

Man in the abstract she hated. He 
was at the root of most of her troubles. 
Concrete man was the rightful lord of 
creation; not to secure him would be 
unbearable calamity. 

‘My daughters all married when they 
was fifteen. That time I went North 
weth Mrs. Dent’s baby, an’ seen the 
ocean, Katie told me girls up there 
did n’t marry tell they was thirty some- 
times. I hed a grandson when I was 
thirty-one. Lilly’s fifteen. I’d like to 
see her married to a good man, that 
didn’t drink none, an’ hed a good trade. 
Not a mountain man.’ 

‘Don’t you think fifteen is rather 
young to marry?’ 

“No, ma’am!’ 

Silence fell. 

“You might rip this un, Mrs. Denis, 
ma’am.’ 

Mrs. Denis’s head drooped over her 
work. It was a pretty and well-kept 
head of red gold. Mrs. Haw, looking at 
it over her spectacles, reflected upon 
its silkiness, reflected that Lilly’s head 
would look like that if she took better 
care of it, reflected, with a stir of anger, 
that Mrs. Denis was rich and Lilly was 
poor. 

‘But I reckon Lilly’d be jest as no- 
account ef she was rich,’ said Mrs. 
Haw to herself, with that bitter justice 
that lived at the back of her head, and 
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came down upon her conclusions like 
a sharp knife, severing false from true, 
whether she willed it or not. 

“Your hair looks like it belonged to a 
year-old baby.’ 

Mrs. Denis raised her silky head 
quickly; her soft round face was puck- 
ered into anxious wrinkles; she looked 
like a child on the verge of a burst of 
tears. 

‘Jack — Mr. Denis — had an aw- 
fully bad night last night,’ she said, 
suddenly; ‘he — it’s terribly discour- 
aging.’ 

“He’s obliged to have bad nights now 
and then,’ said Mrs. Haw, ‘but I reck- 
on he don’t have as many as he did 
when he first come down.’ 

“No, I don’t believe he does,’ said 
Mrs. Denis, cheering up immediately. 
“He does n’t! What a comfort you are, 
Mrs. Haw. How I wish you could al- 
ways be here. That’s the way to look 
at it, isn’t it? Look on the bright 
side.’ 

‘Ef there’s a bright side to look on, 
yes, ma’am,’ said Mrs. Haw, thinking 
heavily of Lilly, and of Orton Nally. 

‘Oh! there’s always a bright side,’ 
said the girl. ‘And though of course I 
worry awfully about Mr. Denis, I know 
he is better really. But it’s hard for 
him to be down here, where he has no 
incentive, and no stimulus, and no con- 
genial society. He’s going North this 
spring for a little while, just to get in 
touch — to see some people who write. 
He feels that he needs it.’ 

‘Does Mr. Denis write?’ 

‘Oh, yes!’ said little Mrs. Denis, 
pluming herself visibly, like a little 
pigeon, ‘he writes.’ 

‘Books?’ 

“Yes — that is — he’s written sto- 
ries. He’s going to write books — 
splendid ones — soon.’ 

‘Books,’ said Mrs. Haw, reverently. 
‘Books!’ She let her work lie untouched 
in her lap, she took off her spectacles, 
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and held them in her hand: ‘ Well’m, 
I’ve had eight babies, an’ riz six of em. 
I kin do any kind of farm work — an’ 
I have. When we lived out on Hom- 
iny I wove all Mr. Haw’s clo’es, an’ all 
the children’s, an’ all mine, on grand- 
ma’s old loom. I’ve brung a heap of 
babies into the world without any 
doctor to holp me weth ’em — when I 
lived on Hominy; here in town all the 
women thinks they has to have a doc- 
tor—an’ you know Mrs. Denis, ma’am, 
ef I kin make a pretty shirt —’ It 
sounded like an assertion of merit; it 
was really a humble offering of her all 
upon the altar of literature. Suddenly 
and unawares she had come upon its 
temple; reverently she trod its shining 
floor. ‘You don’t reckon hit’ll be bad 
for him, goin’ up into that cold north 
air? Hit’s mighty damp up there,’ 
she said with anxiety. 

A heavy step sounded outside, and 
she leaned forward to look at the young 
man who passed the door. She had 
taken no particular interest in him be- 
fore; he was merely one of the many 
who were sent to Highville in search of 
health, and who recovered in its strong, 
sweet air, or did not recover, as the case 
might be. She had even resented him 
a little, because she had taken a fancy 
to his sweet-natured, pretty little wife, 
and looked upon him as an anxiety to 
her. Abstract Man, as Mrs. Haw sees 
him, is always an anxiety to his wife; 
he wishes to be; if he can accomplish 
his end in no other way, he falls ill. 

*Hit’s mighty damp up North,’ said 
Mrs. Haw. 

“Oh, dear!’ sighed Mrs. Denis, in- 
stantly cast down, ‘what shall I do if 
he catches cold! But he wants to go.’ 

“I reckon he’d better go ef he wants 
to go. Hit won’t hurt him none, mos’ 
likely — ef he wants to do it,’ said Mrs. 
Haw, wise in the ways of Man. ‘I'll 
fit this shirt now, Mrs. Denis, ma’am.’ 

When she rose to go, her glance fell 
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again upon the table of books, with 
unmistakable longing. 

‘Are you fond of reading, Mrs. Haw?’ 

“Yes, ma’am.’ 

“Do you have time—would you care 
to take one of these?’ said Mrs. Denis, 
with a flash of inspiration. 

A gleam of joy stole into Mrs. Haw’s 
eyes. “Yes,ma’am! Thank you, ma’am! 
I certainly would. I’ll cover it weth 
paper, an’ take good keer of hit.’ 

“Which one will you take?’ said Mrs. 
Denis eagerly. Her cheeks were flushed 
with the pleasure of a kind action, her 
round face was puckered with smiles; 
she did so like to please people. 

“Is this un a cook-book?’ 

‘Yeast? No, that’s an old, old novel. 
You’d like this better, I think.’ She 
held up a volume of futile fiction, 
modern, and much praised. 

‘T’ll take this,’ said Mrs. Haw, dog- 
gedly. 

She had opened the book haphazard 
in the middle, as a book-lover does, to 
taste its quality, and lo! the thoughts 
of her heart were there in print! Her 
gray eyes burned, as she read one fiery 
sentence after another; her lips moved, 
relishing the words. 

‘I reckon the man that writ this has 
seen one-roomed mountain cabins.’ 

‘I don’t — think — he ever did,’ 
hesitated Mrs. Denis. 

“Yes, ma’am. He could n’t say what 
he does ef he had n’t. I’ve always been 
pore, but I’ve never had to live that-a- 
way, but I’ve seen it, all my life! An’ 
I’ve seen the harm of it. Hit ain’t their 
fault when they do wrong, hit ain’t 
their fault!’ The anger died out of her 
voice; in its place was a deep sadness. 
‘Nor hit ain’t no use talkin’ about the 
injestice of it—I cain’t change it, 
none. I’ve thought them things, but 
I never seen ’em writ in a book befo’. 
I reckon I can give you that time in 
June you wanted, Mrs. Denis,’ said 
Mrs. Haw monotonously, ‘I’ve been 
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studyin’ about it, an’ I reckon I kin’ 
manage it.’ 


‘You’ve got nothing again’ John 
Gower, Lilly, except that he’s a decent, 
respectable man, that don’t drink none 
an’ don’t tell you all the time how 
pretty you are. Orton Nally jest natu- 
rally talks that-a-way to every woman 
he sees. He’d tell me I was a beauty, 
ef I’d let him.’ 

Lilly giggled. 

Mrs. Haw smiled too, unresenting. 
She did not wonder that Lilly thought 
her unimaginably old and ugly; she 
thought it of herself, having begun the 
serious business of life at an early age. 

“He hears that kind of talk in sa- 
loons. John Gower’ll cross the street 
when he comes to a saloon, ruther than 
go near one.’ 

Lilly shrugged her shoulders. 

“You remember Orton Nally cain’t 
marry nobody, Lilly.’ 

‘I don’t want to marry nobody. You 
hear that kind of talk in books, grand- 
ma, readin’ ’em like you do!’ 

“Here comes John Gower!’ 

“Let him come!’ said Lilly obdur- 
ately. 

“You kin take a walk weth him, 
Lilly, an’ carry him back to your Aunt 
Amanda’s to supper.’ 

Lilly shook her foolish head; but a 
lover is a lover, even though he be 
strictly temperate, and desirable, and 
approved by the family; and in a sur- 
prisingly short time she was dressed in 
her Sunday best, and walking off with 
John Gower, with the appearance, at 
least, of keen enjoyment. 

Mrs. Haw had the house to herself, 
and she sat down by the window, 
snatched up a book, and in a moment 
had forgotten her surroundings, her 
troubles, and herself. Highville is a 
ragged town, of great distances; Mrs. 
Haw’s house was on its outskirts, little 
pine trees pressed against her garden 
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fence, and wood thrushes sang to her 
in the early morning, or late in the 
June days; they were singing that Sun- 
day afternoon, but Mrs. Haw did not 
hear them, being happily enclosed in 
the four walls of her book. 


John Denis found the North as damp 
as Mrs. Haw could possibly have anti- 
cipated. He came home to fall ill, and 
be nursed back to health by an excel- 
lent trained nurse, named Worrilow; 
but no sooner was he convalescent than 
he fled her society, and demanded 
Mrs. Haw, and was never so placid or 
so well-pleased as when she sat in his 
room, and told him stories. 

‘I wish you’d stop that infernal sew- 
ing, and just talk to me,’ he said one 
day. 

“I cain’t sit here weth my hands in 
my lap,’ said Mrs. Haw, with scant 
civility. But her tone was kinder than 
her words, and her smile was kinder 
than either. ‘Mrs. Denis is payin’ me 
fur makin’ her shirts, an’ I’m obliged 
to make ’em. Hit ain’t holpin’ you 
none to talk so much, Mr. Denis. I 
reckon I’ll have to tell you another 
story.’ 

Denis smiled feebly. He took great 
pleasure in Mrs. Haw’s stories. ‘That’s 
just what I want.’ 

Mrs. Haw nodded to her sewing, 
well-pleased; this was not the first con- 
valescent who had hung upon the 
words of her fluent tongue — not by 
a good many! 

‘I don’t guess I ever told you about 
the time they hung three men in the 
field over ’crost Caney Street. I could 
show you the place from the window, ef 
you was up — there’s housen on it now. 
I was twelve year old, an’ we was livin’ 
out on the other side of Bear Moun- 
tain, fo’teen mile west of Hominy. We 
started at sundown the night befo’, an’ 
walked all night. Pap brung us all that 
was big enough to walk that fur. He 
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"lowed we ought to see hit. He was a 
pore man, but he done what he could 
fur his children. Fore part of the night 
we was alone, but along about one 
o'clock in the mo’nin’ we begun to 
come on families frum this side the 
mountain. Hit was mighty dark along 
under the trees, but we had a lantern, 
an’ mos’ all the families had ’em, ’count 
of the children strayin’ off an’ gettin’ 
los’ in the woods. The woods was big- 
ger then, an’ blacker, an’ thicker, than 
they is now. Or mebbe I was littler. 
They seemed mighty black to me that 
night. Nobody said much. You don’t 
talk much in the woods at night. You 
jest naturally cain’t. An’ we walked 
an’ walked an’ walked — an’ walked, 
weth the lanterns swingin’ an’ the 
owls hootin’ back in the woods; an’ 
every now an’ then we’d hear steps 
side of the road, an’ some more folks 
would come out an’ follow along.’ 

As Mrs. Haw talked, she sewed, 
snapped her thread, and knotted it, 
but the thread of her narrative was 
unbroken. 

‘Bear Mountain’s an awful long, 
long mountain. I thought we never 
would get down an’ out where we could 
see the stars. A little brother of mine 
was along — Roley. He was ten year 
old, an’ a curious kind of child, always 
tellin’ big stories about what he’d seen, 
an’ done, when he’d never done nothin’ 
but tote water from the spring all the 
mo’nin’. Seemed like he believed ’em, 
too. They was pretty stories: we child- 
ren used to like to hear him tell ’em. 
Pap used to whup him fur lyin’ some- 
times, but hit never changed him none, 
that I could see. He got it into his 
head that we was all goin’ down to 
Highville to hang him fur lyin’! I guess 
he had a hard walk, pore little boy! 
He did n’t ask no one — jest set his 
mind that-a-way. He mought have 
asked me, but he never did. He died 
that winter. He had a runnin’ in his 
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leg. Nursin’ him was the first nursin’ I 
ever done. Pore little boy!’ 

Mrs. Haw took off her spectacles and 
wiped them slowly. 

‘When we got down Highville way, 
all the roads was black weth people. 
Men rid in clear from Tennessee. An’ 
we did n’t see no hangin’ after all,’ she 
said, with a cheery cackle. ‘It was put 
earlier count of the crowds, an’ by the 
time we got into town, hit was all over. 
I never did get to see one. When I was 
young, I had to work too hard, an’ 
now — I’d ruther not, someway. Seem 
like them Gladiator Shows, when they 
killed the Christians. I read about one 
in a book.’ 

“When do you do your reading? In 
the evenings, I suppose.’ 

Mrs. Haw laughed genially. ‘You 
reckon I’ve got nothin’ to do night- 
times but read! I reckon you mean 
night-time, when you say evenin’. 
I’ve got fo’ men bo’ders, Mr. Denis; 
an’ Mr. Haw, an’ Lilly, an’ Lilly’s two 
little brothers, to take keer of. I have 
a heap of work to do night-times — an’ 
I gen’lly carry some sewin’ home weth 
me.’ 

“In the morning, perhaps, you get up 
early, and get in an hour or two at a 
book. Lots of people work before 
breakfast. One’s brain is fresher then.’ 

Again Mrs. Haw laughed, quite un- 
restrainedly this time! “My men gets 
their breakfasts at six. I don’t read 
none in the mo’nins.’ 

‘Then when?’ Denis persisted. 

“You write me a book, sir, an’ I'll 
find time to read it, someway.’ 

Her reading hours were her secret; 
her own household did not know them. 

‘I wish I’d known this country then,’ 
Denis grumbled, meditating upon the 
triple hanging, and its effect upon the 
minds of the populace. 

Mrs. Haw did not answer. She bent 
over her work; her shining needle flew. 
The young man watched it, hypnotized 
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into drowsiness, if not into complete 
repose. 

‘I wish I’d had the luck to see the 
mountains before everything was civil- 
ized out of them,’ he muttered, sleepily. 

Mrs. Haw’s face looked gray and 
hard; her lips moved, though no sound 
came from them. ‘Vengeance is mine, 
I will repay, saith the Lord!’ The 
Christian spoke, but the savage lay 
beneath. ‘Ef he hurts Lilly, I’ll shoot 
him down. She’s got no father nur 
mother to take keer of her — I'll shoot 
him down —’ 

But she knew very well that she 
could not shoot Orton Nally, no mat- 
ter what he might do; that he was 
stronger and readier than she could pos- 
sibly be, and that if it came to shoot- 
ing, he could take care of himself, and 
she would go to the wall. Subtlety is 
woman’s best weapon, but Mrs. Haw 
was above all things direct. The cold 
wind of reason blew across her hot 
anger, and chilled it into something 
very like despair. 

*Hit’s time fur your milk, Mr. Denis, 
sir. You take it now, and you can get 
a little sleep — an’ then I’ll tell you 
some mo’ stories. Jest a little mite of 
sleep!’ she said, with tender patience. 

He turned on his side, and fell asleep 
presently, and Mrs. Haw rocked and 
sewed and meditated, and set her 
troubles out in an orderly row, and 
looked them over. Her chair made a 
little creaking that would have roused 
the patient into wakeful wrath if any 
one else had done it, but the rocking 
of Mrs. Haw seemed an integral part of 
her, and as such was distinctive and 
soothing. 

“Hit ain’t no use reasonin’ weth a 
man like that, no use at all, nur cryin’; 
he’d be right pleased an’ happy ef he 
could see me cry —’ Her chair creaked 
a little louder, and lost its regular ca- 
dence. ‘Nur coaxin’—not an ugly old 
woman, like Tam. Loolian don’t coax 
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him none; she scolds him, an’ feeds him 
good — an’ she’s his wife — he’d jest 
run away from me!’ She set her mouth 
firmly, until it looked like a thin line. 
‘I'll go up there, an’ do what I kin — 
some one’s got to go; an’ if anything 
happens— hit’s obliged to happen!’ 

The patient stirred uneasily in his 
sleep; all this suppressed emotion was 
disturbing the peaceful atmosphere of 
the room. 


‘I’ve finished the shirts, an’ [’ve 
brung back the books, Mrs. Denis, 
ma’am; an’ I’m obliged to you fur let- 
tin’ me have ’em.’ 

‘Did n’t you like The Circuit Rider?’ 
said Mrs. Denis. 

“No, ma’am. I’ve seen a heap of 
Methodist preachers all my life; had 
em in the house when I lived on Hom- 
iny. I don’t need to read books about 
‘em. But that other was a pretty book. 
I reckon I could have made him more 
comfortable than that Torfrida did.’ 

‘Hereward?’ 

“Yes, ma’am. No one’s obliged to be 
as uncomfortable in the woods as they 
was. She wasn’t what you’d call a 
triflin’ woman either. Well, ’m, I’m 
glad I’ve read ’em.’ 

‘Are n’t you coming next month?’ 
cried Mrs. Denis in dismay. 

Mrs. Haw’s voice had a ring of 
finality. She had spoken as one might 
speak who takes an eternal farewell. 

“What will Mr. Denis do without 
you to talk to him!’ 

“He’s right well now. An’ I’ve got 
some business to do up country.’ 

Mrs. Denis looked quickly into Mrs. 
Haw’s face, and looked quickly away 
again; emotional, unreasoning little 
people, who are eager to please, and 
troubled over many things, see some- 
times when wiser folk are blind. 

“It’s disagreeable business!’ 

‘Hit ain’t pleasant,’ Mrs. Haw ad- 
mitted. ‘Now don’t you get to frettin’ 
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about him. He’s better than he was 
befo’ he got sick. Ef he wants to write 
books you let him; hit won’t hurt him 
none.’ 

‘Don’t go up country,’ begged Mrs. 
Denis. ‘Oh! don’t go, Mrs. Haw. Let 
the business go —no matter what it is!’ 

A gleam of pleasure stole athwart 
the gray calm of Mrs. Haw’s face, as a 
sun ray lightens fora moment the gloom 
of a boding sea. 

“Thank you, ma’am; but I reckon 
I'll have to go.’ 


‘It seems to me a good deal of water 
has run under the bridges since we’ve 
seen Mrs. Haw,’ said Denis to his wife 
one day. ‘What has become of her, 
Helen? I want some more reminis- 
cences.” 

They were driving down the road that 
used to run for many miles along the 
rushing waters of the French Broad: 
a very old road that was once the stage 
road north and west into Tennessee; 
before that, a bridle path; before that, 
by the witness of tradition, an Indian 
trail. Trail or path of some sort doubt- 
less it has always been, companioning 
the river through trackless wildernesses, 
fraught with danger and death; follow- 
ed by fearful women, by trembling cap- 
tives, by old age and defeat; followed, 
too, assuredly, by lovers, children, and 
the like, hopeful and happy. To-day no 
one follows it, for a big electric plant 
has dammed the river; the old road- 
houses are torn down, and the old road 
is dead — drowned by the spreading 
flood. 

Mrs. Denis gave an exultant chuckle. 
‘She’s coming to-morrow,’ she said, 
like a child that joyfully produces a 
present that it has thought of all by 
itself; ‘I wrote her a post-card; I 
thought you’d like to see her again; 
and she wrote me a post-card, and said 
there had been illness in her house, 
but that she’d come to-morrow! I’m 
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so glad! And she’ll say how well you 
look!’ 

Mrs. Haw came through a summer 
thunder-storm the next morning, and 
sat down to her work by the window 
of the sewing-room, to an accompani- 
ment of rolling thunder and lurid light- 
ning that would have sent some women 
to a feather-bed. Mrs. Haw viewed it 
unmoved. 

‘That was a bad storm we had early 
this morning,’ said Denis, an hour or 
two later, entering cautiously, as a man 
should enter a sewing-room. 

“Yes, sir. Don’t step on that lace 
edgin’, sir!’ 

‘Is the lightning always bright red 
down here, and does it always strike 
in one’s front yard?’ 

‘Hit ’s obliged to strike in somebody’s 
yard,’ said Mrs. Haw, aphoristically; 
‘how’r you, sir?’ 

‘Fine!’ 

Mrs. Haw continued her work in 
silence. 

‘How did you get on up-country? 
Mrs. Denis seemed to think you were 
having a bad time. What were you 
doing up there? Borning some more 
grandchildren?’ 

“No, sir,’ said Mrs. Haw cheerily. 
‘Not this time. I did n’t get to go up 
country after all. I was fixin’ to goa 
Wednesday, but the night befo’ a man 
got runned over by one of them auto- 
mobiles, an’ they carried him into my 
house. Hit happened close by. An’ 
he stayed there tell he died. No, sir; 
hit was n’t the fault of the automobile. 
He’d been drinkin’ an’ he had n’t sense 
enough to get out of the way.’ 

“Why didn’t you send him to the 
hospital?’ 

‘His wife’s kin of mine,’ said Mrs. 
Haw, simply. ‘She come down tonurse 
him, soon as she heard. They live way 
over in the blue. Hit took two days to 
get her here.’ 

“What do you mean by that?’ 
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Mrs. Haw looked vexed. She tried 
to purge her speech of purely moun- 
tain idioms, but now and then one 
slipped in. 

‘That means way, way off, where 
the mountains fold down into each 
other, an’ you cain’t see anything but 
the blue, ’cept mebbe a little curl of 
white smoke risin’ up. Loolian come 
as soon as she could, an’ she watched 
by him tell he died. He’s better dead. 
He was the han’somest man in the 
mountains, Orton Nally was, an’ I guess 
he wasn’t fur from bein’ the worst. 
Seemed like he could n’t keep away 
from a pretty girl, an’ he drinked!’ 

“He sounds interesting.’ 

‘He ain’t interestin’ now,’ said Mrs. 
Haw grimly, like a voice from a 
Dance of Death; ‘a man’s got to stay 
’live, ef he wants to be interestin’, any- 
ways to a girl. My Lilly likes men 
mighty well, but she don’t like ’em 
none when they’re dead. I’m makin’ 
Lilly some pretty clothes,’ said Mrs. 
Haw, tentatively, as if she wished to be 
asked why. 

She would have liked to tell Denis 
about her pretty Lilly, and about John 
Gower, and the things he would not 
do. We all have our own triumphs, 
and our own achievements; they may 
be small, but they are very big to us; 
we like to talk about them, and take 
our little wage of praise. 

‘I want her to have as much as other 
girls have,’ said Mrs. Haw. With a 
very little encouragement she would 
have unburdened her soul. ‘Hit’s a 
good thing fur a girl to get a good man, 
that don’t drink none, an’ don’t have 
no foolish talk, a stiddy man.’ 

‘The storm’s coming back, I think,’ 
said Denis. 

Mrs. Haw looked out of the window; 
beneath it was a wonderful great pro- 
spect of river and foothills, and range 
upon range of blue peaks. Clouds were 
trooping up the defiles in long lines, and 
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lifting from the highest summits into 
the sky above. 

‘No, sir,’ said Mrs. Haw, setting her 
own affairs aside without resentment, 
‘I don’t guess it’s comin’ back — I 
reckon you an’ Mrs. Denis kin go fur 
your drive, ef you want.’ 

She sat by the window, sewing stead- 
ily; beneath she heard the joyous 
voices of the Denises, making ready 
to start. 

“He’s well again,’ she reflected. She 
was a lonely soul, all the more that she 
was not often alone; and she held much 
converse with herself, like all such. 
‘They’ll be goin’ back North soon. 
Seems like nobody ever does stay here 
long. Well, I’m glad they kin go that 
way. 

In joy, not grief, that is; life, not 
death. Mrs. Haw might have been 
used to seeing people go by this time, 
people she had nursed and worked for, 
cheered through sad hours, and heart- 
ened up to go on; it was an old story 
to her. But she had a trick of growing 
fond of them, and when they went 
away she missed them; they forgot her; 
she knew that very well. It was her 
misfortune that she was a clever wo- 
man, and saw too much for her own 
good. 

There was a good deal of talking 
going on under the window; the Den- 
ises were carrying books out of the 
house, and putting them in the back 
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of the runabout, and covering them 
carefully from the possibility of mud 
stains. 

‘I wonder where they’re takin’ all 
them books,’ said Mrs. Haw hungrily. 
‘To somebody that has plenty of ’em, 
I reckon.’ 

Mrs. Denis slipped into the room, all 
smiles, and pink color, and eagerness. 

‘What’s your number, Mrs. Haw? 
We are n’t quite sure.’ 

“Fo’teen.’ 

‘Will any one be at home?’ 

‘Lilly ll be there. Them shirts ain’t 
ready to go yit. I’ll take *em when 
I go.’ 

‘It’s the books,’ said Mrs. Denis 
happily; ‘Mr. Denis thought there was 
no use packing so many, and he 
thought you might like to have them, 
and we thought we’d drive them over 
this morning. There, I’ve told you, 
and we meant it to be a surprise!’ said 
Mrs. Denis in deep regret. 

Mrs. Haw watched her books drive 
off; she had never dreamed of owning 
so many, and such nice ones; it seemed 
“too good to be true,’ as we say in this 
vale of tears. The mountains were 
cloudless and blue, the day was fresh- 
washed, and sweet with honeysuckle, 
and the smell of wet earth. 

‘It’s turned out to be a pretty day,’ 
said Mrs. Haw, ‘an’ after all there’s a 
heap of good people in this world — ef 
it is a bad one!’ 





A SOUTH AFRICAN SWEET-TOOTH 


BY MARK 


In my early Natal days my sweet- 
tooth was a matter of small concern. I 
only knew that I liked sugar-cane and 
could chew my fill, in season, off the 
great piles around the Kafir mill. I 
used to scramble, barefoot, over shaky 
mountains of cane until the grizzly- 
haired native owner, puffed with im- 
portance and European clothes, would 
nearly lose his tongue clicking Zulu 
maledictions upon me. There was plen- 
ty of risk, too, for the long heavy 
canes were never securely stacked, 
and might hurl me down at any mo- 
ment to pin me beneath their sweet 
weight. 

But my dearest delight was to ab- 
scond to the river-bank with half a 
dozen native companions and an arm- 
ful of canes, and there bask in the sun- 
shine on the hot sand or play in the 
lukewarm water, all the while munch- 
ing the tough stalks. No Kafir young- 
ster could outdo me, then, at peeling 
cane with my teeth. That is why my 
sweet-tooth now occupies so much of 
my time and attention, and why among 
my boyhood memories nothing stands 
out with more grim distinctness than 
the old sugar-mill. 

Since my tooth remains, I suppose the 
old mill still sprawls on a wide stretch 
of bottom-land, like a big brown spider 
in the centre of its web. There is no- 
thing much in the factory’s external 
appearance to suggest the Kafir own- 


ership, unless it is the general air of de- - 


cay. Observed from our house, which 

is on a hill overlooking the river, the 

curling old iron of the roof and the 
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crumbling walls seem only the result of 
a respectable desuetude. 

All around spreads a deep green sea 
of billowy sugar-cane, broken here and 
there by vari-colored islands of reeds 
and mimosa bush, and cut by a wind- 
ing, yellow-green isthmus of thick-set 
syringa trees, that shade the road from 
the river to the high lands. Touching 
the yellow isthmus and turning back 
the green sea in a russet-and-sienna 
wave of cut sugar-cane, the mill rises, 
dark and weatherbeaten, seemingly as 
old as the giant boulders sticking to 
the flanks of the distant blue hills. 

It is only when you leave our veran- 
da to descend the hill and cross the 
river that you begin to question the 
antiquity of the mill’s dilapidation. 
Whether you wade the shallow stone 
weir, or ride across in trap or on horse- 
back, you cannot muffle by splashing 
feet or grinding wheels the noise of a 
periodic and most hideous screek-scrack, 
a sound that seems to fill the heavens, 
and yet is like nothing so much as a 
starved wheelbarrow. Whenat last you 
locate the din, you receive, then and 
there, your first lesson in native lack 
of thrift. 

Upon the farther river-bank, about 
thirty feet above the water, lies a huge 
cylindrical tank of rusty iron; and 
mounted on this is a hand-pump and a 
dark figure of a man, who moves up 
and down with the handle of the pump, 
so automatically that you are almost 
ready to believe the pump is moving 
him. As you pass by up the dusty road 
he hails you in guttural Zulu; and if 
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you can understand him, he is ready to 
stop his labor long enough to tell you 
what he is doing — in my day he would 
also tell you all there was to tell about 
the mill, the mission, the country, or 
anything else that would keep his 
tongue clacking, while his arms rested 
and the water-supply ran low in the 
mill. 

This sociable darky, you soon find 
out, furnishes all the water used at the 
factory. That the pump should run by 
wasteful and uncertain hand-power is 
evidence enough of bad management, 
but that this same hand-power should 
be negligently weakened by lack of 
lubrication is proof conclusive. 

The gurgle of water through a rusty 
pipe, lying above ground, speaks the 
way tothe mill. Aftera quarter of amile 
of level road, you come to an abrupt 
rise of about twenty feet, where the 
river once made its bank; and there is 
the mill. The gurgling water is swal- 
lowed by an open cistern,—a few ant- 
eaten boards are all that remain of the 
cover, — from thence to be drawn by a 
whining steam-pump up to some con- 
cealed reservoir inside the building. 
And now, if the odor of dusty sugar- 
cane and pungent syringa has previ- 
ously withstood the crowning aroma of 
the mill, your nostrils are pleasantly 
assailed with the full quota of odors 
saccharine, from the sweety-sour smell 
of boiling sap to the bitter-sweet of 
burning sugar. 

The boiler-room stands on the side 
nearest the river — a sheet-iron lean- 
to, with the entire front exposed to the 
inclemencies of the weather. You see 
no coal nor any piles of wood, but the 
mystery of the fuel-supply is soon 
solved. Near the boiler-room are 
standing in the yard great stacks of 
dried refuse from the cane, —cut tops, 
raked-up leaves, crushed stalks, — and 
these are being fed by the armful into 
the yawning fire-box. The stuff burns 
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like paper, and the constant attention 
of three men is required to keep the 
fire from going out, while six more are 
needed to replenish the stacks; but 
coal and wood are thereby saved. Such 
is the economy of the Kafir. 

Next to the stacks of refuse, on the 
other side of the main entrance to the 
building, are huge piles of cut sugar- 
cane. You wander around among the 
great heaps, which in the busy season 
muunt as high as the gable of the 
single-storied mill, and wonder where 
it all comes from. Six more men are 
needed to feed the stalks into the low- 
growling calenders. Thence there flows 
across the mill to the boiling vats the 
sweet sap, filtered with only one mesh 
of screen and flowing along an open 
trough, where congregate innumerable 
bees, flies, and wasps, many of whom, 
full to repletion, tumble headlong into 
the fragrant flood, and are borne de- 
liriously, like so many drunkards, to 
their doom. 

From the vats, whose scummy steams 
assault your nostrils with almost sick- 
ening sweetness, the sap emerges a 
muddy brown syrup, that is cooled in 
broad, shallow pans resting on the rear 
floor of the main room. The broken 
window-panes are unscreened, as are 
the cooling-pans, and an interesting as- 
sortment of insects soon sacrifice them- 
selves for their own sweet-tooth and 
the flavor of the sugar. From the 
pans you watch the syrup dipped up 
to hum merrily through a pair of cen- 
trifugal machines, and come out a dark, 
thin treacle; but inside the conical sieve 
of each machine you find a quantity of 
golden-yellow sugar. 

There are other processes of which 
I have but a vague memory, that are 
used to separate the different grades of 
sugar, from the nearly white to the 
nearly black. I only remember toward 
the end of the room two large pans full 
of a very black liquid, in both of which 
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two very black men were stamping in- 
dustriously with bare feet. Of what ad- 
vantage this process was, I never knew; 
but long afterwards I used to find much 
satisfaction in shocking those who knew 
no better by informing them that sugar 
was made by having Negroes wade in 
molasses until it crystallized. 

At the rearof the mill is another 
open shed, and here a dozen more na- 
tives dip sugar out of numbered bins 
into burlap sacks, weighing them when 
full, and sewing them up for shipment. 
This shed, too, has its usual contingent 
of insects; so it is little wonder that the 
finished product seems more like a 
burying-ground for bees and wasps than 
a life necessity. 

Turning, you walk back through the 
long low building until you come to a 
short flight of stairs which brings you 
to the engine-room and the front door. 
Here, at last, are signs of intelligent 
and provident care. The battered old 
compound working wheezily on the 
right-hand side of the room still glit- 


ters in spots, while the silent little 
auxiliary, standing on the other side, 
is a miracle of shining brass. The old 
engine, though asthmatic, performs its 
duty smoothly, and the big fly-wheel 
whirls with scarcely a sound. Instinct- 
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ively you look around for a white 
man, and you find him. Though clad in 
greasy trousers and shirt, with face and 
hands as black as those of any Kafir 
laborer, you recognize the European 
profile, you understand the English, 
‘Hi sye!’ 

He asks you first for a ‘bit 0’ baccy’; 
then launches forth on a melancholy 
wail, spiced with picturesque half- 
English, half-Zulu expletives, concern- 
ing the fate of this Kafir-managed 
institution. Should you happen to ex- 
press your wonder because he stays 
there at all, under such conditions, he 
comes closer to explain that the mill 
belonged to a ‘dam fine Hinglishman’ 
when he first became engineer, and 
that afterwards he had become so at- 
tached to his engine that he could not 
leave it when the exchange of owner- 
ship was made. 

He waxes sentimental, leaning even 
closer, and you get a sudden whiff, 
from his labored breathing, of tobacco 
soaked in cheap whiskey; and you back 
out of the front door, saying that you 
understand. 

‘Hi sye!’ he calls after you in an 
anxious stage whisper, ‘ye hain’t got 
a drop about ye, hev ye?’ 

You understand very well. 





IF THE UNITED STATES SHOULD GO TO WAR 


BY JOHN BIGELOW, JR. 


In the course of the last few years 
a succession of events has given rise 
among our people to an uncommon, if 
not unprecedented, interest in our milit- 
ary affairs, and a correspondingamount 
of discussion of our preparedness or un- 
preparedness for war. A good deal of 
the arguing has seemed to be based 
upon uncertain and insufficient data 
regarding our actual resources in men, 
arms, and equipment. The purpose of 
this paper is, not to settle the question 
of our military preparedness or unpre- 
paredness for war, but to assist the 
reader in pondering the question for 
himself, and perhaps enable him to get 
somewhat nearer to a satisfactory an- 
swer than he has yet come. 

In time of peace, the military land 
force of the United States consists of 
the Army, or Regular Army. In time 
of war, or of domestic disturbance, the 
Army may be supplemented with a 
contingent of Militia, or with a con- 
tingent of Militia and a contingent 
of Volunteers. The Militia is a state 
force except when called into the serv- 
ice of the United States. It cannot 
be called into such service except by 
the President, who is the sole judge 
of the occasion therefor, and of the 
number to be called out. Volunteers 
can be called for only by Congress, or 
under authority of an act of Congress. 
The Militia is divided into the organ- 
ized Militia, or National Guard, and 
the unorganized Militia. The Regular 
Army, the Volunteer Army, and the 
National Guard, are all recruited in 
time of peace by voluntary enlistment; 
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but in time of war the Regular and the 
Volunteer armies have been recruited 
by draft or conscription. 

Let us now try to determine what 
force the country commands for im- 
mediate use against a possible invad- 
ing force. According to the official 
Army Register for 1911, published 
December 1, 1910, we have in the 
Army 85,392 officers and men. Num- 
bers are but one of the factors of mili- 
tary power. Among the other factors 
are composition, organization, equip- 
ment, and training. By composition is 
meant the character and strength of 
the various elements, such as infantry, 
cavalry, artillery, etc., of which the 
Army is composed. The proportioning 
of the several arms to one another is 
determined by the needs of one arm. 
In all armies this principal or main arm 
is the infantry, for the reason that the 
infantry is the most mobile of all arms, 
taking into account all kinds of ground 
or terrain. Troops that are or may be 
formed into field armies are called mo- 
bile troops, as distinguished from depot 
or garrison troops. In our Army we 
have no depot troops; and our only 
garrison troops are the coast artillery. 
These man our seacoast forts. 

Organization is the arrangement of 
the parts of the Army into companies, 
regiments, brigades, divisions, and 
such other units as may be necessary 
to their efficient command and admin- 
istration in peace and in war. In our 
Regular Army the most irregular con- 
ditions obtain in respect to organiza- 
tion. The largest unit of organization is 
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the regiment, which numbers on a peace 
footing from 800 to 1000 men. In a 
regularly organized army, regiments of 
the same arm of the service are grouped 
together to form brigades, and groups 
of brigades, with proper reinforce- 
ments of other arms, constitute mixed 
divisions, or divisions. A division is 
the smallest unit which regularly com- 
prises more than one tactical arm. 
While a company, battalion, regiment, 
or brigade, is all infantry, all cavalry, 
or all artillery, a division regularly 
comprises infantry, cavalry, and artil- 
lery. 

In the armies of Europe, divisions 
are grouped together, as they were in 
our Civil War, to form army corps. In 
our Army, that is, in our Field Service 
Regulations, — for it is only there that 
we have an army, —they are grouped 
together to form what we call field 
armies. The largest unit which, march- 
ing on one road, can be expected to 
form up from column into line of bat- 
tle in one day is in Europe the army 
corps, numbering about 30,000 men; 
and in our army, the division, num- 
bering about 20,000 men. 
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Our Regular Army is distributed over 
our territory and island possessions, 
from Maine and Alaska to Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. To get at the force 
available for our defense against in- 
vasion, we must determine the portion 
of it that is stationed in the United 
States, exclusive of Alaska. Taking the 
situation as it was just before the mo- 
bilization for manceuvres in Texas, and 
considering only mobile troops, we have 
in the United States 35,456 officers and 
men, with 104 pieces of artillery, as 
shown in columns 1 to 3 of Table I. 

Of heavy field artillery we have, it 
would seem from official representa- 
tion, 140 pieces, but no personnel, not 
even an organization on paper. For 
these reasons I have not considered 
any of this arm as available. 

Each regiment of infantry and of 
cavalry should include, according to 
our Field Service Regulations, a com- 
pany of machine-gun men, with six 
machine guns. Each has, in fact, but 
one platoon with two such guns. The 
infantry and cavalry are thus short of 
two thirds of their proper complement 
of machine guns. 
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troops 

Field Artillery 


| 20 regiments and 1 


| 10 regiments and 2 


Officers | Pieces of | 
and Men | Artillery | 





| 
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| 
| 
| 
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18,107 


9,166 55,913 Infantry 


Light and Moun- 
tain 
Horse 
Heavy 
Engineers 


Signal Troops 
Sanitary 


3 regiments and 2 
| — batteries 
| 1 regiment 


2 battalions and 2 
| companies 
| 4 field companies 
| 4 field hospitals, 4 
| ambulance com- 
| panies 
| detachments 


Total 


3,026 
908 
1,376 


| 


2,098 
35,456 


24,122 


136,032 


7,000 
36,975 


17,364 
10,000 
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Our present battalion of engineers 
consists of four companies. The Field 
Service Regulations, however, require 
that it shall consist of three companies, 
which would transform the two bat- 
talions and two companies of the fore- 
going table into three battalions and 
one company. 

Apart from the forementioned de- 
ficiencies, the several arms of the serv- 
ice are not in proper proportion to 
one another. The number of infantry 
to which each of the auxiliary arms 
would correspond, in a mixed force 
properly organized, is shown in column 
4. It will be seen therefrom that no 
two of them correspond to the same 
number; and that the largest number 
of infantry for which we have a pro- 
portional complement of auxiliary 
troops is 7000, or, discarding the heavy 
artillery, 10,000. Taking the latter 
number as the basis of our calculation, 
and figuring out the proportional forces 
of auxiliary arms, we get as a possible 
field division the force shown in Table 
II, below. 

The infantry will have to be organ- 
ized into brigades, and the signal troops 
into a battalion. It would also be nec- 
essary to form a division staff. This 
work involves the detailing of officers 
from Washington, and the travel of 
these officers from their various sta- 
tions to division headquarters. How- 
ever well-instructed and well-trained 
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they may be, they will lack experience 
in their new positions, and will be at 
a disadvantage compared with officers 
serving on permanent staffs, such as 
the corresponding officers of European 
armies. 

The formation of this division will 
leave a surplus of all classes of troops, 
which, with some transference perhaps 
from one arm of the service to another, 
would about suffice to guard the com- 
munications of the division and repair 
the losses in men. 

This division is the largest force 
which we can consider ourselves able 
to put into the field to advance against 
an enemy, within a period of from 
three to six weeks after mobilization 
commences. The time would depend 
upon the original disposition of the 
troops, and the point or points at which 
they are concentrated. 

The quota of heavy artillery, in case 
it could be provided, would be one bat- 
tery or four pieces, and one hundred and 
twenty-two officers and men. 

An act of Congress authorizes the 
President to expand the organizations 
of the Regular Army to their full war 
strength when it may seem to him ex- 
pedient to doso, and toadd to the med- 
ical corps accordingly. The result of a 
mobilization on a war strength, and the 
number of infantry corresponding to 
each of the several arms, is shown in 
Table III on the following page. It is 


REGULAR TROOPS IN UNITED STATES AS A MOBILE DIVISION 





Infantry 
Cavalry 
Field Artillery 
Light and Mountain 
Horse 
Heavy 
Engineers 
Signal Troops 
Sanitary Troops 


Pieces of Artillery 


10,000 
1,639 
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assumed that the necessary machine- 
gun companies are formed and equip- 
ped, that the forementioned unorgan- 
ized troops of the engineer corps, signal 
corps, and hospital corps have been 
organized (the medical department be- 
ing slightly increased), and that the 
engineer battalions are formed of three 
companies each. 

From these 62,853 officers and men, 
we could get 24,122 infantry with the 
proper complement of auxiliary troops. 
This force, being sorted into independ- 
ent cavalry, two mixed divisions and 
an auxiliary division, might be dignified 
with the name of field army, though it 
is little larger than a European army 
corps. (See Table IV, on page 837.) 

The surplus of men would about suf- 
fice to guard the communications and 
keep the ranks full for, say, six months. 
But the mobilization of this force in- 
volves the incorporation of about 
27,000 additional men. In all the great 
armies of the world this is done by call- 
ing to the colors what are known as 
Reserves, men who have served from 
one to three years in the ranks, and 
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upon discharge are held to service only 
for an occasional manceuvre and to fill 
up the ranks in time of war. All the 
arms, uniforms, and equipments for 
these men are kept in store, ready for 
immediate issue when needed. In our 
Army there is no such provision for fill- 
ing the ranks. Our 27,000 men would 
have to be newly enlisted. To get them 
of the physical standard which now 
obtains in the Army, it would be neces- 
sary to examine over 135,000, for not 
one in fiveapplicantsisaccepted. Before 
they are sent to a camp of instruction, 
all the necessary uniforms, tentage, and 
other equipment would have to be, or 
should be, collected there for them. It 
would then be necessary to see that the 
arms, uniforms, and personal equip- 
ment are properly issued to them, 
which includes the fitting of each in- 
dividual man. Only when this work, 
or the greater part of it, is done, should 
the training of these raw recruits be- 
gin, to be carried on until they are 
transformed into reliable soldiers. All 
this would prolong the process of mo- 
bilization, so that six months should be 
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Infantry 
battalion 

10 regiments 
troops 


Cavalry 


Field Artillery 
Light and Moun- 
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Horse 
Heavy 
Engineers 


3 regiments ¢ 
batteries 
1 regiment 


3 battalions 
company 
Signal Troops 5 battalions 


Sanitary Troops 


panies 
attached 





20 regiments and 1 | 


and 2 | 13,426 


and 1 


7 field hospitals and | 
7 ambulance com- | 


Pieces of | 
Artillery | 


Officer: 
rr A Corresponding to 


| 39,055 


| 81,898 Infantry 


3,854 24,122 “ 


1,168 136,032 
| 7,000 
42,532 


| 
| 
| 


1,733 


| 903 
2,044 


46,355 
24,122 


670 24,122 





Total | 62,853 
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allowed for it. In this time, or before 
the first general engagement, the Army 
might provide for its quota of heavy 
artillery, say eleven batteries, or forty- 
four pieces and 1342 officers and men. 
The equipping and training of this army 
might be done partially or imperfectly 
in less time than the writer has allowed 
for it. But he assumes in his calcula- 
tion that the force raised is all to be 
used, and is to meet the enemy on equal 
terms, and’ not to humiliate us with 
a new Bladensburg or Bull Run, nor 
saddle us for another generation with 
a monstrous pension budget. 

This regular force might be in- 
creased with militia. Let us suppose 
that the organized Militia, or National 
Guard, is all called out. According to 
the last War Department report, this 
force numbers 119,660 officers and men. 
Deducting the contingent of Hawaii, 
the coast artillery, the general staffs, 
altogether 9805, we get for comparison 
with the foregoing figures, a remainder 
of 109,855. This aggregate of the forces 
of forty-eight states and territories 
would be made up as indicated in 
Table V, on page 838. 

These officers and men, nearly 110,- 
000, will furnish us the personnel for an 
army based upon 25,000 infantry, with 
a sufficient force for the protection of 
the communications, and reserves to 
keep the ranks full for about five years. 
The field army would number about 
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36,000 officers and men, and eighty 
pieces of artillery. It would have no 
horse artillery or heavy artillery, and 
very few machine guns. 

In a mobile army there should be 
about one general officer to every 2500 
enlisted men. Our Regular Army con- 
tains about one for every 3400, and the 
National Guard about one for every 
2600. The proportion in the National 
Guard being about right, practically 
all of the National Guard, if acting as 
a unit, would be commanded by Na- 
tional Guard generals. We know little 
or nothing as to the ability of these 
officers. The popular estimate of it, in 
and out of military circles, does not 
seem to be high. Judging from our 
military history, and what the writer 
has personally observed, it should be 
pretty low. 

It may as well be admitted too that 
in our Regular Army the generals are 
not our best card. Few, if any of 
them, have done anything that can 
be considered a demonstration of fit- 
ness for their high offices in the field. 
But they are well instructed theoret- 
ically, and their lack of practical train- 
ing is being gradually repaired by ex- 
perience at manceuvres. There is good 
reason for believing that, so far as 
the regular forces are concerned, the 
officers and men, assuming the re- 
cruits to be trained as before indicated, 
will be approximately up to the stand- 
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3,711 
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2,714 
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ard of the best foreign armies, and be 
fully armed and equipped. 

Of the National Guard, eighty-seven 
per cent are reported by the Chief of 
the Division of Militia Affairs to be 
‘sufficiently armed and equipped for 
field service.’ But the word ‘equipped’ 
as used in this report seems not to in- 
clude horses or mules, wagons, ambul- 
ances, or caissons, and it is uncertain 
how far it includes medical and surgical 
equipment, signal and engineer equip- 
ment. Referring tothe National Guard, 
the Secretary of War reported to Con- 
gress, December 12, 1910: ‘It is not 
fully equipped for field service.’ 

Neither does the Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Militia Affairs report what 
per cent of the National Guard is phys- 
ically fit for field service. The only 
figures bearing on this point are given 
in a quotation from the report of the 
medical officer who inspected the sani- 
tary troops in a number of camps of 
instruction. Referring to the contin- 
gents from three states, he says, ‘ The 
physical disqualifications of at least 
fifty per cent of the personnel was 
apparent. Anemia, deficient physical 
development, and evidences of im- 
proper nourishment before entering 
camp, were in evidence, . . . cases of 
infectious diseases were brought into 
this camp that should have been ap- 
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parent before the organizations left 
their stations, such as typhoid fever 
and advanced tuberculosis.’ An in- 
spector of infantry remarks: ‘The 
physical examination of the men in the 
National Guard is not strict enough. 
. . . Weare spending ammunition and 
imparting instruction, such as it is, on 
a great many men who would never be 
accepted for service.’ 

There is no report as to what per 
cent of the National Guard is ade- 
quately trained, or has attained any 
definite standard of proficiency. All 
the training that is required of it by 
law is five consecutive days of camp 
or field service, and twenty-four drills 
or periods of target practice or other 
instruction, in the course of a year. 
Of the organizations that assembled 
during the last year for drill or target 
practice, about forty per cent failed 
to parade an average strength of two 
thirds of their number. Only seventy- 
two per cent of the enrolled strength 
attended target practice. The course 
pursued in this exercise is so different 
from that of the Regular Army that no 
satisfactory comparison can be made 
between the marksmanship of the Mili- 
tia and that of the Army. It is plain, 
however, that the infantry of the Na- 
tional Guard is very deficient in this 
cardinal qualification. ‘The field ef- 
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Cavalry 
Field Artillery 
Light and Mountain 
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51 batteries 


20 companies 
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| 1,620 companies 
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{ 
| 
| 
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7,000 

32,400 
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29,540 
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1,339 
2,095 
| 109,855 
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ficiency of the organized Militia of the 
United States varies from that of a 
high standard to a very low one. The 
officers and men of some state forces 
know little even of their elementary 
duties.’ 

When armies move toward each 
other at the outbreak of war the three 
tactical arms come into contact with 
the enemy, and engage him in the fol- 
lowing order: first, cavalry; second, ar- 
tillery; third, infantry. The arm, there- 
fore, that should be the readiest, the 
best prepared for active service, is the 
cavalry; the next readiest should be 
the artillery, and the least the infantry. 
In our National Guard the order of 
readiness is just the reverse of this. 
The best prepared is the infantry, and 
the least prepared the cavalry. The 
horse artillery, which should accom- 
pany the independent cavalry, does not 
exist. 

The first encounters of cavalry are 
fought mounted. These contests are de- 
cided by shock of horse against horse, 
or cut and thrust of sabre and pistol- 
shot from the saddle. The cavalry, if 
so it may be called, that can only fight 
dismounted, will be about as effective 
against regular cavalry as it would be 
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against a cruising airship. What so- 
called cavalry there is in our National 
Guard is generally mounted infantry.. 
The Chief of Staff of the Army reports: 
‘In the cavalry and field artillery of 
the National Guard the difficulty of 
providing horses renders satisfactory 
training next to impossible.’ 

The special inspector of the field ar- 
tillery says: ‘Of all the batteries seen 
this summer there was but one (A of 
Massachusetts) capable of delivering 
an effective fire.’ Referring to this 
arm, the Chief of Staff of the Army 
says: ‘It is, with the exception of a 
few batteries, practically uninstructed 
in field duty and wholly unprepared 
for service.’ While cavalry is the first 
arm to become engaged, once the en- 
gagement becomes general, the light 
artillery is the more important auxil- 
iary arm. Without it the main arm, 
the infantry, would be paralyzed; for 
infantry cannot advance under the fire 
of modern infantry and artillery with- 
out the support of an efficient artil- 
lery. 

But let us for the moment overlook 
the matter of training. Allowing only 
for lack of equipment, physical unfit- 
ness, business engagements, and other 
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deterring causes, we should not reckon 
on more than seventy per cent of the re- 
ported strength of the National Guard, 
or in round numbers about 83,000 offi- 
cers and men, to report in answer to a 
call; and these would probably include 
a considerable percentage of new, un- 
trained men, taking the places of stay- 
at-homes. Taking seventy per cent of 
the numbers given in column 2 of 
Table V and adding them to the corre- 
sponding numbers in Table ITI, we get 
for the combined National Guard at 
peace strength and Regular Army at war 
strength the forces shown in Table VI, 
on page 839 (columns 1 and 2). The 
auxiliary arms correspond to infantry 
as indicated in column 8; the corre- 
sponding army, based on 66,038 infan- 
try, isshown in column 4. It is assumed 
that the heavy artillery indicated has 
been provided for. 

This force might be formed into a 
field army composed of a brigade of 
independent cavalry, three divisions, 
and an auxiliary division. The neces- 


sary commanders and staffs for these 
divisions and the field army would 
increase the aggregate strength to a 
little over 94,000. We will suppose that 
the surplus of about 50,000 men will 
repair the losses in men during the 


first year. If provision is made for 
prolonging the war beyond this time, 
giving recruits a year’s training and 
forwarding proper reinforcements of 
trained men every three months, we 
should have at the end of every three 
months, while the war lasts, say 10,000 
new men to uniform. 

Under the head of supply we must 
consider the whole establishment — 
about 140,000 men and 335 pieces in 
the mobile army within the United 
States, and 75,000 men and forty pieces 
outside of the mobile army within and 
without the United States, making 
about 215,000 men and 375 pieces, 
without counting recruits or reservists. 
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We have in the Army a six months’ 
supply of clothing, including bed-blank- 
ets, for about 170,000 men. And in the 
Militia a six months’ supply for about 
125,000. These supplies might last 
215,000 men about nine months. At 
the end of that time we should have 
a supply equal to all demands. In re- 
gard to personal equipment (haversack, 
canteen, cartridge-belt, meat-can, etc.) 
no accurate information is obtainable 
as to the stock on hand. For a number 
of years the Chief of Ordnance of the 
Army has been trying to accumulate 
a reserve for 300,000 infantry, 50,000 
cavalry, and 300 batteries of artillery. 
But how far he has succeeded is not 
known. It would appear from his last 
annual report! that he has stored, in 
division depots, sufficient equipment 
for eleven full divisions at war strength 
—about 238,000 officers and men— 
for a period of six months. Equip- 
ments could be produced by the Ord- 
nance Department at the rate of 600 
sets per day. In these six months, 
added to six months of preparation, 
the department could produce a fresh 
supply of about 187,000 from its pre- 
sent plant; as many more as might be 
wanted would come from additional 
plants, public or private, put up in the 
mean time. Allowing three months for 
enlisting the new men and assembling 
the troops at camps of instruction, 
and four for equipping and training 
them, the army would be ready for the 
field about seven months after begin- 
ning to prepare for it, though with 
a number of militia generals, whose 
education would lack something more 
than a finishing touch. 

The force necessary for the protec- 
tion of the communications depends 
upon many factors, the chief of which 
are the number and the length of the 
lines. It may be assumed that there 
will be four of them. The length will 

1 1910, pages 25, 26. 
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ordinarily be less on the defensive than 
on the offensive, and will increase with 
the progress of an offensive campaign. 
We should allow for guarding the com- 
munications of our field army at least 
a division, say 20,000 men, with forty- 
eight pieces of artillery, which would 
reduce the first line of our field army 
to about 73,000 men, with 135 pieces 
of artillery. 

Under modern conditions the aver- 
age piece of artillery in a field army will 
fire about 500 rounds in one good day’s 
fighting. Taking three such days of 
fighting as falling to the average piece 
per year, we have 1500 rounds as the 
average expenditure per piece per year 
in a field army, and 220,500 as the 
yearly expenditure of the 147 pieces in 
the first line of our field army. Add- 
ing for the remaining 228 pieces of our 
whole establishment 500 per piece, we 
get for the total annual expenditure, 
334,500 rounds. We have altogether 
about 220,000 rounds, or a supply for 
about eight months of campaigning. By 
the end of that time and seven months 
of preparation our government factory 
would have furnished us about 120,000 
rounds, and private factories the re- 
mainder. Thereafter these establish- 
ments would produce fast enough to 
meet all demands. 

The infantry and cavalry would 
need about 1200 additional machine 
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guns. These are manufactured in the 
United States, both in government fac- 
tories and in private factories, but at 
what rate the writer does not know and 
cannot learn for publication. We may 
hope, but should not expect, that in 
seven months the Army and the Na- 
tional Guard could be fully equipped 
with them and properly trained in 
their use. 

The Surgeon-General has in store a 
field equipment for 200,000 men. How 
long this equipment will last and at 
what rate it can be replaced, the writer 
has indeed learned, but is not allowed 
to publish. He cannot say with any 
accuracy how the Army would be off 
for transportation, engineer equipment, 
and signal equipment. Information on 
these points either is not obtainable 
or is confidential, but he assumes that 
the Army could supply itself in these 
respects. 

Apart from the items considered, we 
have or can probably procure, a timely 
supply of all necessary munitions of 
war. But producing and purchasing 
under the strain and stress of war 
would be very much more expensive 
than would a proper provision for our 
war requirements in time of peace. Not 
only this, —thesupply obtained in time 
of war would be largely of inferior qual- 
ity. It would not be possible to sub- 
ject all purchases to the thorough test 
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or inspection to which they are sub- 
jected in time of peace. 

A simple way to raise a larger force 
than we have yet considered would be 
to recruit the National Guard as well 
as the Army to its full war strength. 
This would give us about 130,000 
more Militia, making our whole estab- 
lishment number 346,000 men. Our 
supply of uniforms would last these 
men about five months. To provide for 
adequately increasing it and keeping it 
up, we should allow, say, ten months; 
we should not commence issuing from 
our reserve until five months after tak- 
ing the first steps toward replenishing 
it. That would delay recruiting more 
or less, according to the extent to which 
we could handle recruits in civilian 
clothing and without bed-blankets. Let 
us put this delay at two months. Al- 
lowing two months for enlistment and 
concentration, and five months for 
training, we have for the minimum 
period of mobilization nine months. We 
have but 572 pieces of field artillery, in- 
cluding 140 heavy; and forty pieces are 
supposed to be outside of the United 
States. Assuming that the additional 
Militia, with the available pieces, all 
went into the field army, it would give 
the latter a strength of 224,000 men 
with 532 pieces of artillery, of which, 
say, 180,000, with 432 pieces, would be 
in the first line, or in advance of the 
lines of communication, and 44,000, 
with 100 pieces, on the lines of commun- 
ication. Our reserve of artillery am- 
munition would last the whole estab- 
lishment about four months. But this 
time added to the nine months of mobil- 
ization would make thirteen months. 
In that time we should have provided 
the manufacturing plants to furnish us 
ammunition and all other necessary 
munitions of war as fast as we should 
need them. Our surplus of men should 
provide for keeping the ranks pretty 
well filled for about a year. 
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We could not go on expanding our 
military establishment by enlistment. 
Any further expansion of it would in- 
volve the formation of new organiza- 
tions, the appointment of additional 
officers, which means raising volun- 
teers. Allowing the necessary time, 
there is no limit to the numbers that we 
may enroll, and organize, except that 
of our military population. Taking this 
to consist of our male citizens between 
eighteen and forty-five years of age, it 
numbers about 16,000,000. Allowing 
for the physically, mentally, and mor- 
ally unfit, those religiously opposed to 
war, and those who on other grounds 
should be or who succeed in being ex- 
empted from conscription, and allowing 
also for the Navy, Naval Militia, and 
Marine Corps, we have about 8,000,000 
available men. The rate at which we 
could convert this population into 
armies would depend upon how far, 
and how fast, we could eke out our 
inadequate supplies by purchases from 
abroad; and would be determined 
largely by the number of trained of- 
ficers and men that we furnished from 
the Regular Army as instructors and 
leavens to the new organizations. 

Just how we would go about the 
formation of a volunteer army is not 
known. A bill making provision for 
it in detail has been before Congress 
for three years, but there has not been 
enough interest in the matter to bring 
it to a vote. We might, by judicious 
and energetic use of our resources, put 
a million of men on a war footing, 
trained, as well as equipped and organ- 
ized, to meet a first-class foreign army, 
in from one to two years. Deducting 
100,000 for service outside of the 
United States, we should have 900,000 
for service within the United States. 
Deducting 300,000 more for reserves to 
repair losses for about a year, we should 
have 600,000 men for active service 
within the United States. Judging by 
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the exigencies of our Civil War, this 

force would be partitioned about as 

follows: — 

First line, in advance of lines of com- 
munication 300,000 

Second line, on lines of communication 200,000 

Third line, in home depots and garrisons 100,000 


600,000 


After about a year and a half of pre- 
paration we might be able to add to 
our forces by the half-million or mil- 
lion, until we were limited by the num- 
ber necessary to be kept in reserve to 
repair losses. We should figure on at 
least twenty-five per cent of our whole 
military establishment as marked for 
death, capture, discharge, desertion, or 
other such casualty, in the course of the 
year. 


The conclusions arrived at in the 
foregoing discussion are summarized in 
Table VII, at the foot of page 841, 
showing the properly organized forces 
that we can put in the field as a first 
line, in the periods indicated, including 
the heavy artillery. 

Along the 3000 miles of our north- 
ern frontier we are confronted by a 
powerful empire with which we have 
done a large part of our fighting and 
have had more friction and differences 
than with any other foreign power. 
From Vancouver to Halifax, and from 
Halifax to Jamaica, dependencies of 
Great Britain girdle the United States 
with a cordon of military and naval 
bases of operation. On our western 
side, where she holds no such position 
of vantage, she has an ally in our one 
formidable rival and only supposable 
opponent. We could not build a canal 
across the Isthmus of Panama without 
stipulating with her, not only as to her 
own rights, but also as to those of all 
other nations, in the projected water- 
way, and providing —which provision, 
to be sure, we are now practically re- 
pudiating — that foreign nations should 
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be allowed to use the canal in waging 
war against the United States. 

On our southern border a nominal 
republic is in a condition of disorder 
which may at any time lead to our 
intervention, or some other nation’s. 
Should Great Britain go into Mexico 
and decide, as she did in Egypt, to take 
her time about going out, the United 
States would have to put her out or 
swallow the Monroe Doctrine. 

On our eastern and western fron- 
tiers we can no longer look for safety 
to the vast wet ditches formed by the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Should 
our fleets be defeated, or diverted from 
the defense of our coasts, a single ex- 
pedition across the Atlantic or the Pa- 
cific might land on our shore a force of 
100,000 men. The operation need not 
last twenty days. Such a force might 
be followed by another one of equal 
number in from twenty to forty days. 
Thus, inside of two months, 200,000 
men may have descended upon us. 
Deducting, say, one fourth as guards 
for the communications, there would 
be about 150,000 for the first line of an 
invading army. 

Our seacoasts are fortified at the 
entrances of the principal ports. But 
these fortifications are short of men 
and ammunition, and lacking in other 
elements of equipment, such as fire- 
control, search-lights,and power-plants 
for the movement of ammunition. 
On the Atlantic coast they need as a 
minimum force to man them 39,549 
men. To meet this need they would 
probably have 16,200 Regulars and 4200 
Militia, together 20,400 men, making 
a deficiency of 19,149 men. On the 
Pacific side they would have more than 
enough men. The guns and mortars 
are provided with sufficient ammuni- 
tion for all of them to fire continuously 
forty-one minutes, or for half of them 
to fire continuously for an hour and 
twenty-two minutes. The Chief of 
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Ordnance of the Army thinks there 
should be ammunition for half of the 
guns and mortars to fire continuously 
for two hours. But let us believe that 
there is a sufficiency of men and of am- 
munition for the efficient working of 
the armaments. There can still be no 
greater delusion than to think that our 
seacoast forts constitute a protection 
to our coast-lines. Forts can defend a 
strategic line or front only under one 
or two conditions: that they command 
by their fire every practicable line of 
march to or between the forts, or that 
they include in their garrisons forces 
adapted and adequate to sallying out 
and attacking the invading columns or 
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cutting their communications. In our 
seacoast forts neither of these condi- 
tions obtains. The guns and mortars 
command only the channels by which 
hostile vessels may enter the ports, and 
the direct approaches from these chan- 
nels to the forts. The garrisons include 
no mobile troops, no forces suited to 
sallying out against the enemy. On the 
unprotected roads leading from rivers, 
creeks, estuaries, and beaches where 
troops might be landed, we should 
meet the enemy with field armies or 
detachments therefrom that will pre- 
vent him from landing, or drive him 
back upon the sea. Are we prepared as 
we should be to do this? 
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BY FREDERICK MORGAN 


My summers are usually spent in a 
little colony on the shores of our beauti- 
ful Puget Sound. In this colony each 
family has its cottage, while we dine in 
a common hall. The children play by 
the water, or underneath the great fir 
trees of a forest which Nature has been 
centuries in the making. Here is fur- 
nished a primitive environment, and 
the children grow up as they should, 
very real little savages, repeating the 
experiences of the race. One evening 
last summer while we were at dinner, 
a herd of innocent and perfectly well- 
disposed cows wandered on to the 
premises. The children caught sight of 
them, and with one war-whoop their 
tables were emptied, and, snatching 
up such weapons as were at hand, they 
hastened to encounter the enemy. The 
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scene was indeed stirring. Children 
and cattle plunged this way and that, 
the plan of battle showing about as 
much intelligence on one side as on the 
other. But eventually the superior race 
got the best of it, and the cows fled 
over the hill, with the victors in pur- 
suit. A half-hour later, as the shadows 
were gathering, there were heard the 
strains of martial music, and there 
danced into camp a lusty group of war- 
riors, glowing with the excitement of 
victory; and as they danced they 
chanted the verses, — 

“We chased them, 


We chased them, 
We chased them all home.’ 


Here was primitive verse in the mak- 
ing, testimony not to be slighted, and 
when the excitement allowed, I inter- 
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posed the question, ‘Who made up the 
verses?’ For a moment they looked at 
one another with perplexity, and then 
came the unanimous answer, ‘Why, we 
all did it. We just all said it at once.’ 
This little episode summarizes much 
of the story of primitive verse. But I 
leave the illustration, to pursue the 
more orthodox course of the historian. 
The clear, truth-compelling light of 
modern science has penetrated one 
after another of those remote cham- 
bers of the past which have hitherto 
been sacred to poetry and to myth. 
We have come to adjust our minds to 
the process and its findings in such 
fields as geology and biology, but now 
we find that we must acquiesce as 
gracefully even in the very province 
of the arts. The severe conclusion of 
the scientist is, to be sure, not always 
a balm to our self-esteem. I had this 
brought home to me the other day by 
my friend the biologist, who observed, 
apropos of the fact that I sleep out- 
of-doors on a downstairs porch, that it 
is the custom among certain species of 
South American apes for the male to 
sleep at the foot of the tree, while the 
female and the young repose in the 
branches above. But to be thus cited 
as an example of a reversion to type is 
no harder than to give up the youth- 
long fancy of the early bard, standing, 
with august beard and flowing robes, 
on the hill-top, the inspired lay pour- 
ing into his soul from the serene above. 
Yet engaging as is Carlyle’s picture 
of the god-man, Thor, it is, after all, 
but the poet’s dream. Thor must make 
way for Caliban, the demi-god for the 
dancing savage. For poetry had its 
humble beginning in nothing more re- 
fined than the rhythm that invariably 
accompanies the rude dances and the 
common work of the most primitive 
community. Before men knew any god 
or acknowledged a leader, they yet 
worked and played in rhythm. 
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Indeed, even before the tribal days, 
though of this no absolute testimony 
can be had, I fancy that men made 
play of work by the same means. We 
do this to-day, and why not much 
more the unrestrained children of the 
eldest time? Our American Negroes, 
who for the most part have only a thin 
veneer of civilization, turn instinctively 
to rhythm in performing any simple 
task. The boy at the stand who blacks 
my shoes plays me a merry tune with 
brush and rag, and an old Negro, whose 
duty it is to awaken the guests in a 
southern hotel, tempers the early morn- 
ing call with the consoling ditty, — 

I know you’s tired, and sleepy, too; 
I hates to wake you, but I has to do; 
So please raise up. 

But whatever may be the truth as 
to the solitary savage, the social sav- 
age is rhythmical in work or play. 
Rhythm controls the blows of the 
women as they pound the roots in the 
crude stone mortar, and the feet of the 
men as they fall into the dance which 
relieves the tedium of the camp. 
Rhythm is the well-nigh invariable 
condition to activity. Thus, when our 
Puget Sound Indians migrate in au- 
tumn or spring, the paddles all swing 
in time to the beating of a drum from 
a canoe which holds a central position 
in the fleet. 

In these rhythmical movements 
poetry has its lowly origin, for rhythmi- 
cal movement prompts rhythmical 
sound. At first this is simply an oral 
imitation of the reverberating feet or 
of the instrument of work. To this 
very day the peasant women of Poland 
pound the corn to the accompaniment 
of one interjection; and who has not 
heard the ‘he-eave’ of the sailors at the 
halyards? Many of the primitive Ger- 
manic interjections have survived in 
the counting-out rhymes of our child- 
ren’s games, just as the games them- 
selves are descended from the cult of 
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the past. Of what early ritual was our 
familiar ‘fe, fie, fo, fum’ a part? Did 
the rude Teuton therewith charm the 
ground against the evil spirit of steril- 
ity or blight, or was it a thank-offer- 
ing to a god for goodly favors? 

How long the savage was content to 
confine his poetry to simple interjec- 
tions we cannot tell, but in time the 
interjection gave way to the choral 
sentence. This was at first a mere ob- 
servation of some fact of tribal experi- 
ence. Thus, a woman who has spent 
much time in Africa, records that a 
certain tribe will dance for full four 
hours to the single verse, — 

The shark bites the Bubi’s hand, 

a verse that prompts one to turn pun- 
ster. It is indeed a long look from such 
a poem, impersonal, objective, sung 
by an automatic, homogeneous ring of 
savages, to the modern lyric, purely 
subjective, intensely personal, in which 
a solitary soul feels out into the dark- 
ness for contact with a kindred spirit; 
but remote as are these extremes, they 
are yet related, and embrace the se- 
quence of a great art. 

It was but natural that different 
choral sentences should some day be 
thrown together into a stanza, and the 
formation of such a stanza marks the 
next step. I once had the good fortune 
to catch such a poem in the making. 
During the interval between the St. 
Louis Exposition and the Lewis and 
Clark Exposition in Portland, Oregon, 
a Filipino tribe, the Igorrotes, who 
had been brought to America to ex- 
hibit the native life, spent a portion 
of the time in the city where I live, 
and were on exhibition, illustrating, 
among other activities, their dances. 
Now it chanced that an acquaintance 
of mine, who is:an enthusiastic student 
of primitive music, was making a study 
of the music to which these Igorrotes 
danced, and trying to transcribe it. 
This he found extremely difficult to do. 
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But one day he confided to me the 
startling information that, being satis- 
fied that success awaited him if only 
he himself could join in the dancing 
and the singing, he had arranged with 
the interpreter for a private session, at 
which he could actually participate. 

It was a spectacle not to be missed, 
and he finally consented to take me 
along as a valet extraordinary. The 
dance in question was of a most primi- 
tive type, in which the savages form 
almost a complete circle, and with 
hands resting on one another’s shoul- 
ders dance to the right, stamping 
strongly with the advanced foot and 
dragging the other, and chanting a 
monotonous refrain to the time of the 
resounding feet. To try to qualify in 
such an exercise was certainly a test of 
nerve, but, nothing daunted, the mu- 
sician watched his chance and, leaping 
forth, clutched the shoulders of the 
last man in the dance and started on 
his novel voyage. It was a glorious 
tribute to the enthusiasm and self- 
abasement of science, and, it is safe to 
say, a spectacle quite without parallel 
even in the triumphant records of that 
great branch of human learning, to see 
this goodly man, clad in frock coat and 
Windsor tie, with flowing locks, car- 
ried along by these dancing savages, 
— whose sun-burned bodies were re- 
strained only by the earliest post-Eden 
garb, — and frisked hither and yon like 
the tail of a capricious comet or of a 
cavorting kite. 

But assuredly his reward awaited 
him, for presently the interpreter, who 
was watching the effect with inter- 
est, turned to me and said, ‘They like 
him, for they have put him into the 
chant, and are now singing “‘ Man with 
long hair, Igorrote’s friend.””’ And a 
moment later he remarked, ‘ Now they 
sing, ‘Man with the long hair dance 
very well.”’’ 

At first theadventurer had attempted 
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only the step, but, as his confidence in- 
creased, he essayed the chant as well. 
This brought out the commendation, 
‘Man with the long hair sing very well.’ 
And then the three verses were united 
into a little chorus, which was used 
throughout the rest of the dance: — 

Man with the long hair, Igorrote’s friend; 

Man with the long hair dance very well; 

Man with the long hair sing very well. 

Not a very intellectual poem, to be 
sure, but nevertheless a long remove 
from the simple interjection, and able 
to hold its own with the chorus of many 
a chapel hymn that I have heard. Not 
even the interpreter could tell who 
suggested the verses, nor doubtless, 
could the men themselves have done so. 
The verses just sprang forth, like the 
chorus of our children. 

The duration of this stage in the his- 
tory of the art, who can tell? It would 
depend upon the capacity of a tribe for 
advancement, upon the readiness with 
which the sense of individuality would 
mature. Some time, with a growing 
consciousness that ‘I am I, and thou 
art thou,’ would dawn the eventful day 
when some intrepid man would break 
from the impersonal group, and im- 
provise verses of his own, alternating 
with the tribal refrain. 

This was the more advanced stage 
that our American Negroes had reached 
in their native Africa — if, indeed, they 
were not precipitated into it by the 
quickening contact with white civiliza- 
tion — and, along with the stage last 
discussed, is illustrated by the Negro 
worship and festal gatherings to this 
day, even in communities where the 
blacks have been in touch with Christ- 
ianity for some generations. 

I once spent an eventful evening, 
rich in folk-lore, in Uncle Jasper’s 
church in Richmond. Uncle Jasper, 
you must know, was the theologian 
who discomfited the higher critics and 
physicists by proving that ‘de sun do 
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move — else how could Joshua hab com- 
manded de sun and de moon to stan’ 
still.” Uncle Jasper himself was not 
present, the young man who piloted us 
to the church explaining that because 
of age he had given up all services but 
the monthly communion. The key to 
the meeting, which was the last for the 
year, was given by the lay brother who 
opened the service. After stumbling 
through a chapter of the Bible, he 
launched into a passionate appeal to 
his hearers, if unsaved, to repent. He 
pictured, in language which for graphic 
description I have never heard sur- 
passed, the dark waters of Death, the 
terrors of the Judgment, the agony of 
the damned, and the delectable ex- 
istence of the saved, closing with the 
persuasive announcement that, ‘De 
wicked culyed folks is bein’ summoned 
fast; tree membuhs of dis congugation 
was covuhd up yestuhday, and oders 
is even now on de coolin’ board.’ These 
preliminaries concluded, the meeting 
fell into the usual swing. Now some 
man arose and chanted verses of his 
own invention, alternating with the 
general chorus, the improvised hymn 
running for many stanzas, the Negroes 
swaying in time and joining hands with 
their neighbors to the right or to the 
left. A favorite chorus, which smacked 
of a source quite foreign to a prayer- 
meeting, ran, — 

Oh! de shelf behin’ de doah! 

Oh! de shelf behin’ de doah! 

Brudder take de bottle from 

De shelf behin’ de doah! 

And now some brother fell upon his 
knees, and launched into a cadenced 
prayer, which provoked, by way of 
accompaniment, an ever-growing vol- 
ume of sighs and half-articulated sen- 
tences. Thus the service ran into the 
night, song and prayer alternating, the 
excitement becoming more intense as 
the hours wore on. It was an occasion 
not to be forgotten, weird and fascinat- 
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ing, illustrating a great epoch in the 
development of a universal art. 

Nor do we have to look beyond our 
own race for echoes of such a past. A 
few years ago a desperate criminal 
named Tracy escaped from the Oregon 
penitentiary, and, providing himself 
with firearms, worked his way up into 
Washington, applying at ranches for 
food and killing those who offered him 
any violence. For several weeks he 
eluded the police and lived in the 
forest. He was, however, invariably 
courteous to women, and there was in 
him a touch of the gallant that ap- 
pealed to the romantic imagination of 
' the popular mind. Excitement was in- 
tense, and politics and world-affairs 
paled into insignificance; a presidential 
candidate never received more flat- 
tering attention from the press. One 
evening I had occasion to be in the 
rougher part of the city, and noticed a 
crowd of excited men gathering around 
a saloon. Evidently something unusual 
was taking place. I elbowed my way 


through the crowd to the door: there, 
on the bar, stood a drunken fiddler, im- 
provising the story of Tracy’s exploits. 
I took down a portion of the song, of 
which a typical stanza runs thus:— 


The valiant Tracy has such nerve 
Behind the bars he would not serve; 
Said he, ‘A better lot I deserve’; 
Now list to the tale of Tracy. 
Between the stanzas the men caught 
up the air, and there quickly evolved 
a little chorus: — 
Tracy, Tracy, ha! ha! ha! 
Tracy, Tracy, ta! ta! ta! 
Tracy, Tracy, ha! ha! ha! 
Hurrah! hurrah! for Tracy. 
Thus among these rude men was repro- 
duced, as it were, a chapter of the past: 
the improvising poet, singing of an 
event of common interest, and sus- 
tained by a choral group, who shouted 
a refrain which had sprung forth in 
obedience to a common impulse. 
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The next step in the development of 
poetry was a social group, to which 
every member contributed by song. 
It is illustrated in that beautiful story 
of Czedmon, as told in the tender lan- 
guage of the Venerable Bede. In its re- 
fined form it produced the minnesinger 
and the troubadour, those remarkable 
masters of ready verse. American 
college students do unwitting homage 
to it to-day, when a group of men 
amuse themselves of an evening by 
singing Limericks in turn, the chorus 
joining in the refrain: — 

Oh, won’t you come up, 


Oh, won’t you come up, 
Oh, won’t you come up for a penny. 


Next came the period of the profes- 
sional singer, when the most expert 
man was set aside to amuse the rest. 
This was the epoch of the minstrel. 
Fortunate he whose gift of song in- 
sured him a universal welcome, in the 
castle a seat at the board beside the 
lord, and lands and jewels; in the vil- 
lage the no less sincere hospitality of 
the common folk. No picture of medi- 
zeval life would be complete without the 
minstrel, whose songs of the heroes 
and deeds of old turned to sunshine 
the dreary hours. But this isa tale that 
requires no retelling. 

What wight who hung upon the ac- 
cents of the bard, as with glowing eye 
and stirring lay he led captive the 
hearts of heroes, could have conceived 
the time when minstrelsy should be no 
more? But the minstrel has gone, gone 
as went my lady’s favor, and the 
bright trappings of her knight — all 
done to death by printers’ ink. For 
books put an end to minstrelsy as in- 
evitably as they sounded the knell of 
feudalism. When you can read the tale 
yourself, why listen to another’s tell- 
ing! For a while, to be sure, the min- 
strel took advantage of the gayety of 
the Christmas season to insinuate him- 
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self once more into the great hall, a 
sorry reflection of his former self; but 
the day came when the baron’s gate 
was shut upon him forever and he de- 
generated into the mere wayside fid- 
dler, bargaining his songs for ill-brewed 
ale. 


Last stage of all is the professional 
poet, who composes in the secrecy of 
his study for an audience that reads, 
and who unlocks the secrets of his own 
heart for such as may understand. 
How far he seems removed in his isola- 
tion from the ring of dancing tribes- 
men, how far from the village folk 
singing songs upon the green, how far 
even from the minstrel with his epic 
lay! Communism has given way to 
individualism, the external to the in- 
ternal, the objective to the subject- 
ive, the unanalytical to the analytical. 
Browning could never have written 
A Woman’s Last Word or Cristina, if 
the savage had not once danced his 
dance and chanted his rude chorus. 

Poetry of this ultimate character is 
assuredly the breath and finer spirit of 
all knowledge, and occasions the most 
exquisite spiritual sympathies and in- 
spirations. It but becomes more pre- 
cious as society becomes more com- 
pletely individualized, and the sense 
of solitude more poignant. But, on the 
other hand, I am glad that we are still 
able to complement it with poetry of a 
more primitive character; to find, for 
example, in the sturdy ballads that 
time has so kindly preserved, a litera- 
ture that reflects the hardy vigor of 
naive society, the homely episodes, 
now humorous and now pathetic, that 
were shaped and fashioned by the ele- 
mentary passion of simple, communal 
life. Such poetry invigorates one and 
universalizes one’s sympathy, as does 
a sojourn with peasant folk, where a 
whole community seem to share a com- 
mon life, and where ideas, and even 
VOL. 107- NO. 6 
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emotions, seem in a measure to be im- 
personal and persuasive. 

I used to visit, when a lad, a bleak 
island which lies some twenty miles off 
the New Brunswick coast. Protected 
by frowning sea-walls, four hundred 
feet in height, that allow only an occa- 
sional harbor, and fog-engulfed a great 
part of the time, this little island knew 
few visitors. But when one actually 
landed upon it, the honest Scotch folk 
who dwelt there received him as a kins- 
man. I was once overtaken by dusk 
when crossing the island, and put up 
for the night at a farmhouse. While 
the younger women were preparing sup- 
per, I chatted with ‘Grandma’ McKin- 
ley, then in her eightieth year, who 
sat in a bed-quilt easy-chair by the 
fire. Wishing to sustain my end of the 
conversation, I presumed to suggest 
that life must have been a bit lonely 
and tame in the long winter months. 
The old lady turned her sharp eyes 
upon me, detecting that my tone was 
a trifle patronizing, and rejoined, ‘ Now, 
young’un, you need n’t pity us. There 
is a plenty of old folk on the island, and 
winter is the time when they keep 
droppin’ off, and we just fill a picnic 
basket and go and spend the week, and 
eat and sing, and it breaks up the long 
spell somethin’ wonderful.’ Well, after 
all, smile as you may, that’s squeezing 
the nectar out of life. What must she 
have done at twenty! — footed it full- 
feateously, I trow. 

Precious to the modern spirit is the 
poetry that modern days have wrought; 
but it is not a little thing that song has 
become so scant a part of our lives, 
that we no longer do — or may — sing 
at our tasks. To be sure, we have our 
professional musicians, trained to sur- 
passing excellence, but life at large is 
a bare, ruined choir. When, and how, 
shall we get back our song? Must we 
say good-bye to it forever, the sunshine 
of an unrecoverable childhood? 
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IN PRAISE OF JOURNEYS 


He who confides these words to a 
long-suffering typewriter has not been 
truly happy since he declared — in print 
—that ‘there is only one thing stupid- 
er than the average person’s travels: 
and that is the book written to describe 
them.’ There is some truth in the state- 
ment, and that, precisely, is why it is 
an ungrateful thing for one to have 
inscribed who has derived much com- 
fort from his own wanderings and from 
those of other people. Do you, O Su- 
perior Person, consider travel literature 
an insipid kind? That is but natural 
if you have just been reading one of 
the contemporary atrocities got out to 
serve as letterpress for pictures in three 
colors. I can even imagine a robust 
reader turning from Mr. Lucas’s latest 
travel-book on the ground that it is too 
saccharine in its song of ‘the joy of en- 
tering and reéntering Paris.’ Let such 
an one turn, after hearing Mr. Lucas 
out, to the Totall Discourse of William 
Lithgow. ‘Paris, I confesse, is pop- 
ulous,’ he writes; ‘a masse of poore 
People, for lacques and pages, a nest 
of rogues, a tumultuous place, a noc- 
tuall denne of Theeves, and a confus- 
ed multitude.’ Between Lithgow, with 
his seventeenth-century testimony, and 
Lucas, with his of the twentieth, we 
somehow manage to get the real Paris: 
the Paris that had Villon and has Apa- 
ches; the Paris that has Sorbonne and 
Comédie Francaise and Louvre thrown 
in for good measure. Travel literature 
is ever rich in just such mutual correct- 
ives. 

Frivolous though it is, in the main, 
an essay on this bastard genre, with 
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due attention paid, not only to the ex- 
periences of travelers throughout the 
lands and ages, but also to their senti- 
ments and philosophies, and the atti- 
tudes of worldly men and wise toward 
this pastime of travel, would make a 
magnum opus worthy of the dustiest 
labors. Far be it from me to attempt 
anything so scholarly. I am content in 
setting myself down, for my part, a 
confirmed and habitual nomad. And 
that is the fact which best proves to 
me that I am really an American. 
Formerly, men traveled from mo- 
tives of materialism. But we have 
changed all that, we Americans. No 
one says to-day what Dr. Fuller wrote 
in the long, long ago: ‘Labor to unite 
and distil into thyself the scattered per- 
fections of several nations.” We know 
too well that those ‘scattered perfec- 
tions’ are out-perfected here in the 
States. We travel — some of us— ra- 
ther to enjoy the opportunity of telling 
foreigners how much better we do this 
or that at home. ‘You must come to 
Chicago and see for yourself,’ we urge; 
whereas Richard Lassels, Dr. Fuller’s 
worthy contemporary, counseled that 
‘the traveler have a care not to carry 
himself along with himself, but to leave 
behind all his faults and vices, so that 
when he comes back and meets some 
evil companion he may avoid him; and 
when the other protests, “‘I am so and 
so,” he may answer, “It may be so, 
but I am no more I.”’ The nearest 
approach to so old-fashioned a counsel 
is James Russell Lowell’s; and I really 
think that the American’s is the better 
statement of the case. ‘The wise man,’ 
he writes, ‘ travels to discover himself; it 
is to find himself out that he goes out of 
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himself and his habitual associations.’ 
And the principle is the same, whether 
we use ocean-liner, tunnel-train, or 
arm-chair. 

Lowell speaks true in his Fireside 
Travels when he writes that one may 
find his antipodes without a voyage 
to China. Certainly, of all the ever- 
charming travel books the very most 
delightful is Xavier de Maistre’s Voy- 
age autour de ma Chambre. Richard 
Lassels, Gent., the excellent authority 
whose name one need not apologize for 
repeating, expressed it as his conviction 
that ‘traveling maketh a man sit still 
in his old age with satisfaction.’ But 
the genuine philosopher does his best 
traveling of all in the very act of sitting 
still. Never was there framed a fallacy 
more vulgar or more mischievous than 
that which takes motion for the sine 
qua non of happy voyaging. 

And if‘ self’ is, after all, the Blue Flow- 
er of the traveler’s unending search, 
that, perhaps, explains why so many of 
our fellow travelers seem utterly want- 
ing in personality. If they had it, they 
would be tending it carefully, no doubt, 
in the home garden. Even as it is, they 
will as likely as not find themselves 
when they return home, like the Grail- 
seeker in the legend. So, at least, I like 
to think: apologizing for my conduct 
and for yours, good reader, since you 
are equally a traveler, whose eyes have 
already strayed from this poor page to 
study the far more interesting ship- 
news. Nor do I blame you: one smells 
salt on reaching that corner of the news- 
paper. One may even hear the whistle 
blowing its final five minutes in praise 
of the ocean, and all the wonders over- 
seas. 

Half of the pleasure of travel consists 
in the advance study of time-tables and 
‘Shipping Intelligence.’ These docu- 
ments call up new pictures and refresh 
old ones. Anticipation and retrospect 
blend into one perfect composition. 
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The happiest day-dreamer of all is the 
intending traveler, in springtime. 
Wise men, to be sure, decry every sort 
of travel literature, even time-tables. 
As for the thing itself, they call travel- 
ing a fool’s paradise. But wisemen have 
never heard of the Blue Flower. The 
learning they prate of is book-learning 
— a sorry substitute for the knowledge 
of men and things, the varied cheer, the 
shifting scenes, the scarcely ever seri- 
ous fatigues, of reasonable travel. Nor 
need a man stop acquiring even the 
thing called learning because his legs or 
some other engine carry him hither and 
thither. When Lecky tramped the Pyr- 
enees he carried Spinoza in his pocket, 
‘getting exceedingly enthusiastic about 
the scenery and exceedingly perplexed 
about the difference between Hegel and 
Schelling.’ Lecky’s idea of mountain 
climbing is not mine, yet there is the 
precedent for any one to follow who 
thereto inclines. Certainly there was 
never a want of peripatetic philoso- 
phers. Travel of some sort mankind 
must have — or takes it, like Xavier, 
in his bed-room. Some write books 
about lands they hope to visit on the 
proceeds; as Gautier in the case of his 
Spain. Some, more conventional, actu- 
ally use steamships and railways and 
motor-cars. For, to the normal man, 
‘All the world’s his soil.’, And the less 
cause we can allege for our travels, 


The greater is the pleasure in arriving 
At the great end of travel — which is driving. 


THE IMMORALITY OF TRAVEL 


TRAVELING is the vice of the many 
and the virtue of the few. ‘Travel in 
the younger sort is a part of education; 
in the elder, a part of experience,’ said 
Bacon; but Bacon lived fortunately 
early and so escaped the modern cult. 
He never saw what we have seen: the 
devastation of fair countries, the desola- 
tion of old cities, the desecration of sa- 
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cred shrines, by the intrusive presence 
of people who do not belong. My bitter 
complaint is not directed solely against 
my own countrymen, albeit Americans 
are multitudinous in offense. I protest 
against all folk who get out of their 
frames and insist on making a part of 
pictures for which they were not de- 
signed by nature, whether they be Ger- 
man or Turk, English, Spanish, French, 
Japanese, or Hindustanee. The day is 
past when I could welcome, as I could 
in childhood, the sight of a Chinese 
coolie pattering home to his laundry, 
because he gave me the sensation of 
somehow touching the Orient; the later 
day has gone, when a supple Lascar 
along the docks would set me dream- 
ing of the world beyond Suez. Against 
Turkish travelers in particular I have 
nourished a grudge since a swarthy and 
probably distinguished Red-fez poked 
his head over my shoulder while I was 
reading a manuscript in the Bodleian. 
I felt his breath on my cheek, and 
looked up into beady and curious eyes. 
Shade of Sir Thomas! He did not be- 
long there; nor, by the same token, 
did I. 

Experience leads me to think, indeed, 
that most of us would do much better 
to stay at home. Let travelers travel, 
and write exciting books about places 
not made common by intruding thou- 
sands of foreigners. By our own fireside 
we could then read of Paris as if it were 
Thibet; whereas we now all go to Paris 
and fail to get much sense of foreign 
parts in seeing the pavements of the 
boulevards throng with our compatri- 
otsas do the sidewalks of Fifth Avenue. 
There are not many civilized regions of 
the earth that one can visit any longer 
with the hope of finding the exotic 
unpolluted by commonplace visitors. 
There are certain parts of Asia, like 
Thibet and Turkestan; there are one or 
two spots in Europe; but I do not know 
of others. 
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Travel is the great epidemic of the 
modern world, common to most races, 
wasteful of time and money, disastrous 
to the places visited, most unbeauti- 
ful in all its effects. No one has yet 
described the malady. In the hope 
that some doctor of society — so num- 
erous a company nowadays — may be 
induced to study its causes and advise 
as to its remedy and prevention, I make 
these jottings. I have suffered from the 
disease in my own person, as well as 
vicariously, and I recognize the possi- 
bility that I may again be smitten. In 
a time of health, I present my evidence 
for the benefit of other sufferers — suf- 
ferers in a double sense. 

The malady is, indeed, a modern one. 
For a great while men have traveled, 
but they have done so decently and 
sanely for the most part. Merchants 
have always sought and sold their 
wares abroad, as they do to-day, with 
perfect propriety. The-much-traveled 
Odysseus did not garner his experience 
altogether of his own will; and he repre- 
sents sufficiently well the classical tra- 
dition. In the Middle Ages people went 
on pilgrimages, multitudes of them; yet 
they made their journeys with an end 
in view beyond the mere satisfaction of 
curiosity and the quest of new sensa- 
tions. Clerks and minstrels traveled; 
but they wished to learn, or to make a 
living. Their purpose saved them. Only 
in the Crusades do we find a parallel to 
the madness of our times, while even 
they were sanctified by an idea. During 
the Renaissance, and down to the nine- 
teenth century, there is no trace of the 
disease as we know it. 

‘Travel in the younger sort is a part of 
education.’ Clearly Bacon had in mind 
for youth what afterwards came to be 
knownasthegrand tour. Noharm came 
from this. The young squire, plentifully 
supplied with money,and mayhap with 
a learned tutor (scholars, I may say in 
parenthesis, should always be encour- 
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aged to travel for the benefit of the na- 
tions), set off for a round of the Contin- 
ent. He learned much, good and bad, 
but he was never legion. Moreover, if 
the milord became too obnoxious to the 
inhabitants of any region, they could 
take a short way with him and prevent 
the repetition of the nuisance for a con- 
siderable time. If the young man’s 
father traveled, he went on some suf- 
ficient errand; and his gain was, as 
Bacon declared, ‘a part of experience.’ 
Most people, however, stayed at home, 
and listened to travelers’ tales with 
understanding suspicion. This state of 
mind, I submit, was healthy and very 
sensible. 

In lust for travel, as for gold, we 
moderns do not heed the wise example 
of our forbears. We have followed too 
much the enthusiasms of the Romanti- 
cists, of Goethe, of Byron, and of Heine, 
who taught the world that journeys 
were good for their own sake. We travel 
because we have the money; because it 
is the fashion; because we wish to com- 
pare other lands with ours, probably to 
the disadvantage of both. We travel for 
all reasons except good ones; we are, in 
short, the victims of a disease. We fail 
to realize what unlovely spectacles, as 
average human beings, we present when 
uprooted from our native soil. In our 
own place we do very well; abroad we 
display our defects, and hide our vir- 
tues. 

On tour, the Englishman’s blustering 
bashfulness makes him unpleasant; the 
Frenchman’ssuaveimpracticality lends 
itself to ridicule; the German’s splendid 
egotism becomes unbearable. In what 
light Americans appear abroad, it be- 
comes no patriotic citizen to tell. Fur- 
thermore, most of usdonot travel wisely 
but too fast. It is a symptom of dis- 
ease. We may plan a leisurely sojourn 
in a few carefully-selected towns, or 
in some hallowed country district; we 
usually end with a mad scamper. Such 
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an outbreak of the latent malady ends 
in exhaustion of the purse and the man. 
And death-bed confessions on the home- 
bound steamer serve no useful purpose. 
*Globe-trotting’ is no more scandalous 
as a word than as a fact. That persons 
in whom the disease of travel has as- 
sumed this virulent form should be per- 
mitted to spread the infection as they 
do, is a crime against society. 

I receive, from time to time, invita- 
tions to join, at a considerable premium, 
‘travel-study tours.’ Could there be a 
more ironic comment on Bacon’s phrase 
as interpreted in our day? Ora madder 
perversion of educational method? To 
cram pictures in Italy under the guid- 
ance of a tutor, to absorb cathedrals in 
France under the tutelage of a guide! 
Not for one hour, I suppose, do the en- 
thusiasts who follow these febrile quests 
of culture permit themselves an undi- 
rected taste of lands not their own. 
They must be too busy about the im- 
provement of their minds to care for the 
enlargement of horizons that real travel 
gives. I can console myself only by the 
shrewd suspicion that they do not 
really study either, and so return to 
their homes quite unaffected by their 
jaunt, except for being mortally tired. 
They are more to be pitied than globe- 
trotters, but less to be blamed. 

One of the saddest features of the 
whole matter is the havoc wrought up- 
on innocent regions by the pestilence- 
breathing hordes of travelers. I have 
already deplored the decay of theexotic, 
the disappearance of the sense of won- 
der from the world. I have alluded to 
the wretched condition of Paris. I must 
go further if I am to stir right-minded 
people to a consciousness of the terrible 
devastation that the disease has accom- 
plished during the last century. Have 
you ever chanced to see at Verona the 
late Roman sarcophagus, purporting to 
be the tomb of Juliet, half-filled with 


German visiting-cards? Have you ever 
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visited the Island of Marken and noted 
how a village of fisher-folk can be trans- 
formed intoa raceof harpies? You must 
have been saddened to find a charming 
English country town like Stratford-on- 
Avon turned into a tawdry shrine for 
the worship of a poet who learned only 
too well in his lifetime the foibles of hu- 
manity. The very church where he is 
buried has become a temple filled with 
money-changers. At least, I have seen 
placards with figures in two systems of 
money affixed to its walls. And Chester, 
with blatant rapture, welcomes to her 
smug and raw antiquity the incoming 
or departing hosts of Americans. I won- 
der, when I read that one of the leading 
performers in the Bavarian Passion Play 
is advertised to accompany an Ameri- 
can party up the Nile, whether even 
Oberammergau has escaped the taint. 
Has not Boston, proud of being our own 
sacred Mecca, adorned herself with 
patches of black and white, tablets of 
wood, more to satisfy the appetites of 
travel-smitten strangers than to honor 
the dead? 

As to the method by which the dis- 
ease is transmitted, I am no wiser than 
you; but I feel sure that there is a 
germ. 


WEDDING JOURNEYS BY PROXY 


MEETING in the street the other day 
an old friend and his wife who live in 
a distant city, I expressed my pleased 
surprise. ‘This is a wedding journey,’ 


they explained. ‘Our daughter was 
married last week, and as neither she 
nor her husband is fond of travel, they 
insisted that we should make the con- 
ventional tour in their stead. We have 
got thus far on our way, and are enjoy- 
ing the honeymoon to the utmost.’ 
Now, this was putting to the prac- 
tical test of experiment an idea which 
has been lying in the back of my brain 
many years, unexpressed in words. A 
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spectacle familiar to every Contributor 
who attends weddings is a bride worn 
out by months of nerve-racking pre- 
paration, better fitted for the hospital 
than the altar, yet doomed to start on 
a season of moving from pillar to post, 
with its incessant strain on body, brain, 
and senses. Nobody protests audibly, 
not even the family doctor, because 
this is the orthodox custom. It remains 
for a few bold spirits to start a new 
fashion and require the bride to stay 
at home after the wedding and take 
a good rest, letting some kind friend 
do her traveling for her. 

The customary touris, of course, only 
one of many inanities connected with 
weddings, which have nothing better to 
urge in self-defense than immemorial 
tradition. Why, for instance, must a 
lot of well-wishers be corralled on the 
fateful day for a breakfast, stuffed with 
sweets and deluged with champagne at 
high noon, and thus condemned to a 
term of indigestion and repentance? 
Dread of appearing churlish, a crow in 
a dove-cote, prompts many a guest at 
such a feast to throw prudence to the 
winds and do what his inward monitor 
warns him to avoid. Is there not here 
another opening for vicarious activity? 
If a repast is imperative, why not call 
in the services of the younger brothers 
and sisters of the bride for the con- 
sumption of the solids, — asking of 
them only that they will do in public 
what they are all too prone to do on 
the sly, — and turn over the liquids 
to the servants with a like assurance. 
This plan would at any rate confine 
the physicians’ ministrations and the 
drug bills within the offending house- 
hold, instead of spreading them all 
over its more intimate acquaintance. 

But whether at a later stage we mod- 
ify the breakfast habit or any of the 
other medieval incidentals, surely the 
wedding journey is something that will 
bear changing at once. Grant all that 
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could be pleaded in its favor, such as 
the need of the young couple to isolate 
themselves for a while and get better 
acquainted, or the special virtue of 
travel asa temper-ordeal and a revealer 
of unsuspected quips and quirks of dis- 
position, my faith is still anchored to 
the efficacy of a carefully managed sub- 
stitution. Let the newly married pair 
settle down quietly somewhere, — in 
the bride’s old home if you will, or in 
one of which she is thereafter to be mis- 
tress, or in a little cottage in the coun- 
try,—deny themselves to visitors, and 
study each other at close range under 
thesame conditions which will normally 
environ their future life. At the same 
time, let the old folk be turned loose to 
do the jaunting. Ten to one, they will 
enjoy it immensely, and be the better 
for the change. It will make a pleasant 
bridge over that little interval of heart- 
sinking which comes to the parents of 
a girl after her marriage, before they 
have accommodated themselves to her 
habitual absence from the table and 
the fireside. 

When the young couple shall have be- 
come old in their turn, and are sending 
out branches from the family tree laden 
with new little homes, they can per- 
form a corresponding service for their 
girls. It will multiply their honey- 
moons, and refresh the fires of senti- 
ment in their maturer hearts; and we 
all know how a whole family feels the 
influence of anything which tends to 
perpetuate the spirit of courtship be- 
tween father and mother. 


MY VIEW 


On entering my tiny apartment re- 
cently a charming little lady exclaim- 
ed with real enthusiasm, ‘Why, this is 
like being aboard ship, an air-ship!’ 
And as our little group looked down 
upon miles of vari-colored houses and 
bridges and pointed church-spires, and 
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the distant, glittering Sound, instinct- 
ively we waited to feel that floating, 
slightly rocking sensation known to the 
traveler on shipboard, whether he be 
traveling over land or sea. 

This very rare lady, possessed of the 
grace of tact, said other pretty things 
about my high, green-lined nook; yet 
she came from a real house of her own 
in a town of houses and lawns, where 
the happy citizens merely read in the 
magazines concerning that horror, the 
modern apartment-house! And still, in 
the voice of my guest there was no hint 
of pity for me as she surveyed my mi- 
nute domain. She looked at my books, 
at my few and dear pictures on the 
woodland-green walls, at my divan and 
easy-chair set deep in the window- 
niches, and then she turned again to the 
panorama spread ever before my eyes 
and said, with a little sigh of pleasure, 
‘How restful a view is, a big outlook, 
like this! How far you seem from all the 
hurly-burly, and yet how close to the 
heart of life!’ 

Really this dear lady almost took 
away my breath; for you see I am used 
to the guerdon of thinly veiled sym- 
pathy for the misfortune of living where 
I live. 

Some of my visitors come from Jer- 
sey, where they have brown earth to 
dig in, and fresh vegetables in the 
spring, and the comfort of roomy 
porches, inclosed in wire netting! And 
others come from houses down town, 
real private houses, with white colo-. 
nial doorways, and beautiful old stairs, 
and back yards, and butlers, — but of 
course without such a superfluity as a 
real view, for people living in their own 
houses do not yearn for such trifles, and 
besides, what would the butler do with 
it anyhow? 

Or again my friend comes from a ten- 
room-and-three-bath apartment in the 
most fashionable apartment-house sec- 
tion in the city. There also the inhab- 
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itant has no need of a view, since he 
looks out upon a wide, modern, sanitary 
court; opposite is the immaculate tiled 
kitchen and picturesque Japanese cook 
of his prosperous neighbor, while many 
feet below is the clean asphalt pave- 
ment; the court containing by way of 
ornament a geranium bed in summer, 
and, the year round, four prim and 
architecturally correct evergreens! But 
inside the apartment are wonderful 
floors of polished wood, and built-in 
mahogany book-cases, and decorative 
private telephones, and convenient 
mail-shutes, and burglar-proof jewel- 
and-silver safes, and beautiful electric 
lamps, and marble baths as splendid as 
the baths of Imperial Rome! 

Certainly these various friends of 
mine have a right to pity me, for my 
bathtub isa trivial affair, as there is not 
one bit of genuine marble in this whole 
ramshackle house, none of the many 
tenants have butlers, and not all of us 
possess even so much as a maid-of-all- 
work. 

In short, we are impecunious, every- 
day folk, city-bound, living in an ob- 
long brick box that fronts on a dusty, 
prosaic street. What, then, is the real 
use of living at all, and why emphasize 
our woes to the extent of writing about 
them? 

Dear reader, this is my compensa- 
tion, the reason why I envy my friends 
neither their trim gardens, nor their 
men-servants, nor their spacious rooms, 
nor even the bliss of many closets! This 
ugly, box-like structure is builded on a 
high hill, and the hill overlooks on its 
eastern side a great, conglomerate, 
mysterious city, a city which by night 
becomes an enchantment, and by dawn 
a vision of pearl and gold and amethyst, 
and by noon a clear stretch of irregular 
roof-tops and churches and arching 
bridges, and again, at dusk, once more 
vague, illusive, a wonderland sketched 
in purple shadow and fiery light, every- 
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where traces of sheer magic, the magic 
of man’s handiwork under God’s sky. 

Your clean, pure country, —I love 
it. Your gardens and hedges and pink 
babies digging up the outraged flower- 
beds, — I envy you these joys. Even 
marble tubs possess for me a poetic 
charm, and the English man-servant 
and the Japanese butler summon before 
me visions of luxurious, beatific inac- 
tion! But that which I need, on which 
my spirit leans, is an outlook contain- 
ing, or seeming to contain, all things: 
leagues of sky, leagues of peopled city, 
leagues of far, shining water outlining 
the whole picture, great splashes of hill- 
side, green or brown, and color, color 
everywhere! 

To-day it rains; my windows are 
blurred; the lights are gray, not gold. 
Yet when I turn my head from my chat- 
tering typewriter, I see through half- 
closed eyes emerging shapes, a tall spire 
here and there, blotches of pure color 
gleaming through the mist, and in the 
foreground a group of preening pigeons 
fluttering against a golden-brown wall. 
Blocks and blocks away I hear the 
grumbling of the elevated trains, and 
occasionally I see a moving dot which 
from this distance and height looks like 
a child’s abandoned toy. 

At the moment there is little in my 
view of obvious charm — unless a pur- 
ply-silver haze and spirals of blowing 
smoke and the delight of distance fasci- 
nate you—as they do me! To-day my 
view is like a fair woman, instreet-gown 
and hat and veil. Only the woman’s 
lover there by her side knows the possi- 
bility of that form and face, remembers 
the gleam of bright hair when the scoop 
hat is flung away, the white, curved 
arms under the heavy coat, — arms 
which only last night were relieved by 
the delicate contrast of glittering silk, 
— knows also the poise of the slim 
throat and the smile of the sweet mouth, 
now so discreet, so unsmiling, as the 
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lady sits in the subway train beside her 
discreet, unsmiling escort. 

So with my view: to-day it is dis- 
guised, to-night it will gleam like a 
court beauty in jewels and lace; to-day 
it is gracious, but subdued; I have seen 
it passionate in summer lightning, icily 
magnificent in December snows. And 
if only the sun would come out now 
for one brief moment there would be a 
rainbow arch over my half of Heaven, 
as I have seen it many times, curving 
like some Titanic necklace of gems 
across the streets, the houses, the 
bridges, the kind green hills, and that 
far gleam of water. 

Commuters, you have your gardens, 
your velvet turf, your shady trees, your 
country club, and your divine quiet. 
But I have a little eyrie hanging over 
the wonder city from which you hasten 
each day in weariness and scorn. And 
this eyrie is a home, because those who 
dwell within possess the two essentials 
for happiness: love of one’s kind, and a 
vision of the splendor of the earth! 


THE PLEASURES OF ACQUAINT- 


ANCE 

What is so pleasant as these jets of affection ? 
— Emerson. 

Far be it from my pen to dim the 
glory of friendship, which all the poets 
of all the ages have sung so sweetly; 
and yet I dare maintain that of the 
two degrees of social intercourse, ac- 
quaintance and friendship, a slight and 
evanescent acquaintance is the more 
ideal, and possesses a superior pun- 
gency of flavor. I love my friends 
with a peculiar extravagance of affec- 
tion which has only deepened with the 
shifting of the perspective from girl- 
hood to womanhood. Also, I know 
these friends of mine, and furthermore, 
forgive them. I steel my heart against 
the biting frankness of one; I overlook 
another’s dislike of poetry; and I re- 
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spond, with varying success, to the 
warm and effusive nature of a third. 
All this I do for the sake of friendship 
— that affinity of soul which draws us 
together, and lends to our intercourse 
its tender, deepand permanent quality. 
Because of this permanence and depth 
— because we shall return, again and 
again, to a friend’s heart, as to the 
warm fireside of the home — because 
of the sympathy and love that burns 
always there, we willingly forego many 
things. If friendship demands great 
sacrifices, it repays them all with this 
feeling of confidence and_ security. 
With those whom I account my best 
and dearest, there is no reserve. Our 
friendship is rooted in the bed-rock of 
intimacy. 

Unlike Emerson, I go to my friend’s 
house; I know his father, mother, and 
sisters; ‘a thought, a message, a sin- 
cerity,’ my friendship may be to me; 
but it is infinitely more, for it bears the 
indelible stamp of concreteness. It is 
interwoven through and through with 
many problems of morality and con- 
duct. It is in no sense abstract, for it 
holds too many threads of reality; nor 
is it ideal, for a number of those 
threads are broken, and tangled, and 
imperfect. I fancy that friendship is 
like an exquisite pattern embroidered 
ona coarse cloth. The embroidery, with 
its fair colors and graceful design, has 
become a part of the fabric, and is so 
intermingled with the uncouth texture 
that the one cannot be ripped from the 
other without marring both. 

Now, acquaintance is almost the ex- 
act opposite of this. All that is im- 
possible in friendship is possible in ac- 
quaintance. Acquaintance resembles a 
bit of bright silk raveling caught lightly 
in the mesh of the cloth. Without in- 
jury to the fabric, you may pull out 
the raveling and see it lying there in 
the palm of your hand. It is abstract, 
simple, ideal, ephemeral. It is not in- 
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terwoven with necessity or sordidness. 
It rests upon the top of the affections, 
lightly; and therefore, I say, it pos- 
sesses a certain keenness of pleasure 
that friendship, welling up from the 
depths, cannot know 

Acquaintance offers the fairest of 
all opportunities — that of idealizing 
one’s self. With the formation of an 
acquaintance, there comes into my life 
a stranger from another world. Can 
I not be to this man or woman some- 
thing finer than I know myself to be? 
According to the mood I am in, can I 
not, for one half-hour, sparkle with wit, 
or show myself gracious and kind, or 
thrash out that philosophical dispute 
without binding myself to everlasting 
observance of the principles I have laid 
down? I can be a boon companion, a 
literator, an optimist, a pessimist. To 
an acquaintance, I can reveal what side 
of my nature I will. I can show him 
the red apples that lie on the top of the 
measure. The little, knotty fruit below 
will remain hidden from his eyes, un- 
less, indeed, we should become friends. 
And then? Ah! then, he will forgive 
me. But, for the present, I am ideal, 
and there is no need for forgiveness. 

Not only do I thus abstract my bet- 
ter self from the grossness and com- 
plexity of my entire nature, but I con- 
verse with an idealized companion. 
He, too, — be he girl or boy, man or 
woman, — sketches for me an outline 
of his beatified self. He displays his 
most lovable side. If he has unfortun- 
ate habits, Iam not unaware of them. 
If his jokes are a mere stock-in-trade, 
and his few theories of philosophy worn 
threadbare with hard use, I have not 
time to find him out. It is not my 
purpose to play the detective, but to 
gather what delight I may from my 
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brief converse with this chance ac- 
quaintance. He may be the veritable 
black sheep of his family; or, worse, he 
may be that unfortunate, lone, white 
creature in a tribe of dusky fleeces. 
These things are as nought to me. His 
dogmatic father, his scapegoat of a 
brother, his pedantic sister — these I 
know not. Only the man himself, the 
best part of him, such as he has chosen 
to give me in our brief acquaintance- 
ship — that I know, and in that I take 
delight. 

This pleasure in mere acquaintance 
is one of the charms of life for all who 
love the touch-and-go of daily inter- 
course. It is a sort of luxury, over and 
above the enduring friendships which 
demand great sacrifices in return for 
their great happiness. Friendship drags, 
in consequence, all the joys and woes of 
the universe. It frequently displays de- 
formities, scars, and ugly places, which 
we prefer to hide and cover over. But 
acquaintance is an ideal, starlike point 
of friendship, no part of which one 
could wish to forget. 

You who are staunch and loyal 
friends, who have toiled and suffered 
and shed your heart’s tears and sacri- 
ficed untold things to keep alive that 
flower of friendship, be not offended. 
I would not, for the sum-total of my 
acquaintances, forego the least of my 
good friends. But when I look back- 
ward, and, like a miser, count up the 
moments of human intercourse that 
have given me great pleasure, the 
starry points of many an acquaintance- 
ship shine out so clear and bright that 
I must count them as no mean portion 
of my wealth. They have been precious 
moments in my life; and 


I cannot but remember such things were 
That were most precious to me. 














